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Special te The Worker 


The Crusade of the Children 


“And there was a tense mo- 
ment when the Negro students 
left the school and got into 
cars driven by their parents. A 
crowd of 200 gathered about the 
cars and rocks were hurled be- 
fore the police dispersed the 
group. % 

News liem. 
o oO o 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


YOU have read the com- 
muniques issued in the war 
against the children. The 
quotation above is not the 
worst, but it is fairly rep- 
resentative. You have doubtless 
read similar ones from Clay, 
Kentucky, or Texarkana, Ark., 
or Houston, or Sturgis. 

Texarkana, for example: The 
crowd reached a peak of 300 

19 atpagy 

am. At 

8:15 a Ne- 

gro - operated 

taxicab pulled 

up at the 

school and 

after some 

hesit ation, 

Jessalyn Gray, 

18, and Steve 

Foster, 17, 

got out. “Co 

home, N-——-s,". someone in the 

crowd yelled. The boy was 
surrounded. 

One of the white youths 
threw stones and another kicked 
at him. The pair returned in 
about 15 minutes and asked the 
Rangers to escort them into the 
building. The Rangers refused. 

And in Houston: At McRey- 
nolds junior High School a 14- 
year-old Negro girl and her 
father were shoved out of the 
registration line but saved from 
harm by the school principal. 

At Sherman Elementary three 
Negro children tried to enroll. 
Ceorge Nelson, of the National 
Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, who 
accompanied them, was nearly 
hit by a white man’s fist. In 
both cases the school children 
and their parents were told that 
that the city had decided not 

to- a schools pending a 
ruling by the Texas Education 
Association of the Legislature. 

At Clay, Ky., where the roads 
into town show mileposts which 
say “Welcome,” and are signed 
by the local churches, 200 silent, 
staring men and women gathered 
before the ivy-covered entrance 
to the public school and waited 
for a yOung, frail Negro woman, 
Mrs. James Gordon, who wants 
to send her two young children 
to the school. When she arrived 
they stormed her car, broke the 
windshield, and yet she re- 
turned the next day. 


At Sturgis, 11 miles west of 
Clay, where more than 500 


givin Guardsmen are bi- 


ouaced, bringing tanks, bearing 
| owl carrying tear gas, car- 


RACIST’S 


The Tide Is Turning Against 
The Race Hate Mobsters 


Tennessee, Kentucky and West Virginia were still in the Union at mid-week, inte- 


DREAM 


WASHINCTON, — The Democratic Party's campaign 
went inito high gear last week, its confidence in a Noveraber 


victory boosted by the Democratic triumph in the Maine 
election Monday. Adlai Stevenson, the party’s presidential 
candidate, hailed the re-election of Democratic Governor 
Edmund Muskie in the traditional GOP stronghold by the 
ae 95 vote ever received by a gubernatorial candidate. He 
said it indicated that “a national trend to the Democrats ‘is 

still gaining momentum.” What disturbed the Republicans 
about the Maine outcome was that it could not be attributed 


solely to local issues or the per- 
naar  ecgynaaie of young Muskie, 
son of an immigrant Polish tailor. 
For the first time since 1934, the 
Democrats captured one of the 
states three Congressional seats 
and had such a hold on a second 
seat that a recount was seen nec- 
essary. 
* 

PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 
at his press conference Tuesday 
denied that the Maine election re- 
sults indicated a national trend 
but GOP leaders in general did 
not attempt to saivibal their. dis- 
tress. GOP national chairman 
Leonard Hall blamed political ac- 
tivity by the labor movement for 
the Republican setback. He charg- 
ed that labor “pulled a sleeper with 
an all-out last-mimite drive to reg- 
ister their vote.” 

There has been, as a N. Y. Times 
writer noted, a gradual shift in| gives special attention. 
Maines economic picture in the; BUT THIS DRIVE was not be- 
wake of growing industrialization, lieved by informed observers to 
as the working population of the ibe the sole reason for the Demo- 
cities and towns increased. It is’ cratic triumph in Maine. They saw 
also true that labor's political ac-'jt also as a continuation of a trend 
tivity has shown new spirit and: of popular disillusionment with the 
energy in recent weeks. (See page | Kisenhower GOP-Big Business ad- 
2). ‘ministration which gan shortly 

ially relevant is the drive after the 1952 elections in Congres- 

“Se the AFL-CIO Committee on! sional races in Wisconsin and New 
Political Education to stimulate Jersey and gave the Democrats 
| voting registration, to which the jcontrol of both Houses of Con- 
current AFL-CIO News Reporter gress in 1954. 


MUSKIE. 


— = — ee 


The unanswered question remain- 
ed as whether Einsehower’s per- 
sonal popularity: with the voters 
was sufficient to re-elect his admin- 
istration despite the odor of high 
finance and labor-hating arising 
from. his cabinet; his: unpopular 


fellow Republicans. 
The Maine Republican candi- 
dates unabashedly rode astride 


grated schools notwithstanding: and the victories against white supremacy mobs in these {ke’s coattails, insisting that a vote 


states drew from President Eisenhower -Telu 


In Clinton, Tenn., where a week 


ago a 2,000-man mob. to enforce! 


its rule in defiance of federal, state 
and local law, and where parents, 
feared to send their children ‘9 
school, all was quiet. School « 

‘tendance was reported 75 ail 


normal, including 12 Negro high) 


school students—targets of the mob 


—the National Guard, sent by Gov. 


Frank G. Clements to restore or-' 
der, had withdrawn and law was 
being enforced by local authorities. 
Sheriffs and state troopers re- 
stored order int Matoaka, W. Va. 
where jeerin 
all but clos 
school when 29 Negroes were en- 
rolled. At week's end school life, 
with most of the 614 students in 
attendance, was normal without 


the presence of sheriffs. and 
troopers. 


STUDENTS 
! in Stur 


* 


were also inte- 
, Ky., atter Na- 
“on Page 13) 
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mobs of adults had 
down the local high’ 


ctant support for the desegregation program. 


(Continued on | Page 13) 
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And Away We'll Go—to Midvale 


Next Sunday is the day, and 
the lovely Midvale, N.J., coun- 
tryside the place! 

Loads of New Yorkers and 
Jerseyites will gather there for 
the annual Labor Press Picnic, 
organized by the Freedom of the 
Press Committee in behalf of 
The Worker. 

There will be soft ball, volley- 
ball, basketball, tennis, ping- 
pong and other sports. 

ere will also be dancing, 
entertainment, good eating, and, 
of course, socializing with peo- 
ple you haven't seen since last 
ear's affair, and with some you 
ave. 

For these who cannot obtain 

tion, buses will be’ 


car transporta 
bt at " per oe 
re, 


4-7954 (NYG) by 6 abe any 


weekday. ae 
be ~ ree. 


hee ees ae fe 4, 
oth ie iT ia 
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Bookworld, 714 Flatbush 


Bro klyn. 


13 St., 


Ave.., 


Daily Worker, 35 E. 12 St., 8th 
floor, Workers Bookshop, 48 E 


ee Midva.s 
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Lat ves Into 


FOLLOWING UP with speed enhower-! jixon team by even one sii 
and vigor the AFL-CIO executive local union in the country. Several 7333 


ancil’s endorsement of the Stev- top leaders known to be for the # 
sean sheet ticket, the labor Republicans, notabl Dave Beck # 
movement's political campaign of the Teamsters and Maurice Hut- 
was building up to a high level ra aged hoes ¢ . yaa “4 a 

is week, 
ree results in the state of Maine | of their people below the topmost. | 
where the Republicans suffered a | level for fear they'll provoke the 73 
crushing defeat, despite their shout- opposite results. ae 
ing that the Democratic winners An indication of Beck’s dilemma @& 
had. CIO endorsement, also gave is 7 oye ot ee $ — oe 
impetus to labor's campaign. torial race. isplayed } 

T he high point of ‘abor's po- a full-page praise of Republican 
litical buildup is set for this week- Senator Thomas Kuchel in the cur- § 


end with a conference on Saturday rent issue of the International § 
by the 1,600,000-member United son-Kefauver ticket by the conven- Teamsters, the state Ss IBT locals = 
Auto Workers which is expected|/tion of the Liberal Party of New) re reported working vigorously for 
to bring 3,000 delegates from) York, the political expression of the| Richard Richards, the Democratic 
1,500 locals across the country. En-| International Ladies Garment candidate who is making a stron 
dorsement of the Stevenson-Kefau-| Workers Union and several allied; bid to unseat him. Moreover, Fran 


sd 
ver ticket by an overwhelming unions. | Brewster, head of the IBT's pow- 
vote is a foregone conclusion. ® Unanimous endorsement of| erful Western region, 1S reported 


The significance of the mass the ticket by the general council supporting the Democratic candi- 
conference in the Masonic Temple|of the Textile Workers Union of dates. rt 


in Detroit is its power to make the America. : 
seven weeks until election day| Similar endorsements were com-| THE showdown will come Fri- 
count a maximum for labor. ing just as fast as union top bodies| day in San Francisco when Labor’s| makes endorsements.. The locals of 


Other developments on labor's! or conventions hold their meetings. | League for Political Action, politi-|the IBT are a major factor in the 
political front within the week|On the other hand, there was no;cal arm of the AFL unions in the| LLPE. 


ere: ‘evidence of endorsement of the Eis-’ state, holds its convention and! In actual practice, it is indicated,’ 


3,000 Auto Unionists Move Into Action 


' ‘Fund diverted to non-partisan or-|cities. on such matters, will be aired. 
DETROIT.—Labor’s 1056 elec- ganization, only one member has . 


bs PY 
4 ? « 
. ' 


scene labor will display greater unity in 
2722 this political campaign than any 
time in its history, notwithstanding 
; some earlier for a no-en- 
it policy. 

The one least-known quantity 
t is the effectiveness of labor's turn- 
~@ out in November. The AFL-CIO’s 
+ Committee on Political Education 
(COPE) has launched a vigorous 

registration drive. | __ 

Most of the efforts and finances 
are going for that phase of the 
campaign.. Leaders and labor are 
convinced that the larger propor- 
tion of organized labor that votes 
the greater will the advantage to 
the Stevenson-Kefauver ticket and 
the labor-endorsed congressional 
candidates. 


This, of course, is only part of 
the story. The issues in the cam- 
paign will be the real measure of 
enthusiasm for it and the decision 
in November. Stevenson's emphasis 
since Labor Day on the economic 
issues—those closest to the work- 
ers—have awakened some interest 
in sections of labor where a cam- 
paign was hardly in evidence. 


® Endorsement of the Steven- 
son-Ketauver ticket by the 170- 
member board of the AFL- 
|CIO meeting in Chicago consisting 
of the heads of all iates. 

® Unanimous endersement of 
the Stéevenson-Kefauver ticket by 
the 1,500 delegates to the conven- 
tion of the 900,000-member Inter- 
national Association of Machinists. 

© Endorsement of the ticket by 
the 600 - ex attending the 
convention of the International 
Union of Electrical Workers in St. 


Louis. 
® Endorsement of the Steven- 
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The precinct workers have com- 


tion campaign train will really get taken advantage of this opportu- bined their efforts with those of 
a push onto the main rails when nity. | ‘some 8,000 dairy farmers and 10,- 
$000 delegates from 1,000 UAW) The hue\and cry of the GOP 000 members of the Michigan 
local unions across the nation come jhere in Michigan has been against Farmers Union, thus reaching out 
here Saturday, Sept. 15, for an all the union “using” the dues money |from industrial areas to the rural 
day work program. for backing candidates whom the areas for united — activity. 

The gathering, similar in size to rank and file do not want their Roy Reuther, the UAW’s politi- 
a convention of the 1,660,000 money spent on. The Citizenship 


THE unemployment of close to 
250,000 workers in Michigan, and 
‘40,000 in the farm equipment field 
will be a major concern of the 
parley. 

THE conference will strengthen 
labor's independent role in the elec- 
tion campaign. Evidence of push 


member union of auto workers, Fund has never been spent for) make a report urging this pattem|on this wpe ge position was 
36\the speeches of UAW president 


will hear a keynote address by such a purpose, but for campaigns be followed in the more t 
i-;Reuther made here when he and ~ 


UAW president Walter Reuther'to get people to register to vote, states where the union has organi- 
calling for the endorsement of and to acquaint the general . zation and to be part of COPE ac- a spoke at Labor Day 
1s rallies, 


presidential ticket, Stevenson-Ke- lic on issues and voting records of | tivity. 
aiiad. candidates. | * Reuther hit hard at the Eisen- 
This proposal will be voted on * THE conference is expected to|hower Administration, charging it 
\with being a Big Business regime 


by secret ballot by the delegates.| IT IS expected that heavy em- deal also on the U.S. Supreme 
The delegates will also hear a-phasis will be placed on precinct|Court decision on desegregation by'and said it was ruled by General 
Motors. 


report from Emil Mazev, UAW )COPE organization, similar to what the Dixiecrats. 

secretary-treasurer. The report! prevails in Michigan. For the last} Mazey is expected to be a major| He set a tone for criticism of 

will show that more than a month ttwo years the CIO-PAC has set up figure in this, for he has been ag-|the Ike Administration in Labor! 

has passed since the UAW execu-'a_ precinct organization, encom. | gressive in his denunciation of oo eat speeches, saying that general| THE national UAW political ac- 

tive board decided that any mem-' passing all precincts, wards and} White Citizens Councils, whom he| welfare in the U. §. Constitution! tion meet will endeavor to move 

ber who did not agree with top’ Congressi Districts in Detroit,|terms the Ku Klux-Klan of 1956./has been — Eis-'the 1,660,000 member unions in- 

pory en political matters could|Flint, Pontiac, Jackson, Grand! The claim that some locals of|enhower to mean I Motors.”|to the 1956 election with every- 
na Also he called repeatedly for) thing — great and powerful 

union has, 


his portion of the dues dollar | Rapids, Muskegon, Saginaw, Bay; UAW and members in the South | 
ordinarily put in the Citizenship City, the state’s key industrial’ are opposed to the union's stand organized labor and the people 


INVESTMENT 
in 
COLONIALISM 


By Labor Research Association Direct™ investment profits of 
WE are becoming specu- ae ation wes foes 

. 7. amount. by w 
ee in Spree ec U. S. : Bee a 
pa Se significance OF their foreign investments. So 
a new study of foreign in- these corporations took out much 
vestments by the Commerce 


more than they put in, their ac- 
_ Department. These holdings, pri- _ tivities made other countries 
vate and ment approach- 


poorer rather than richer. The 
ed $45 billion in 1955, four times 


full s of this cones is 
the 1939 total. The direct in- barely hinted by the published 
vestments of U. S. corporations 


cal action director is expected to 


| generally to dedicate themselves to 
a world of peace, freedom and so- | 
cial justice. 


the postwar foreign investments 
of U. S. corporations have been 
in industrial raw materials and 
foodstuffs to take out of other 
countries, rather than in projects 
for manufacture of goods to sell 
in these countries. 

By 1955, only 33 percent of 
direct foreign investments were 
in manufacturing. And 65 per- 
cent of the manufacturing imvest- 


THE WEEK IN NEGRO AFFAIRS 


© ‘Integration’ Ousts Teachers 
° Alabamans Appeal te Ike 


EIGHT dismissed teachers more time to prepare for a larger 
have brought suit for return to turnout at a later date. 
istrict of Missouri. Negro ‘ 
ments were in the United King- teachers were fired when the 12- BUS BOYCOTT leaders in 


dom and its English-speaking Negro school was closed 
dominions with a p- (down in the process in integra- 
ulation of less than 100 aiiiben. tion, and they were told there 
U. S. corporations have more were no vacancies in the other 


manufacturing investments in school for them. However, at 
Australia than in all of Asia. the beginning of the fall term 
Industrial investments are con- _ the school hired 14 new teachers, 
centrated not where they are all white, some young 
needed for basic’ development, experienced. The Negro teach- 
but in competition with others ers suit charges violation of the 
capitals in already-developed 14th Amendment. 
areas. 
The highest profits are from 


He 
lt 
/ 


figures, which omit even larger 
reached $19 billion. These are sums in hidden and _ indirect 
the most i nt. They get 84 


percent of all foreign investment 
profits, and are growing at an 
accelerated pace in 1956. 


The conservative line on aid 
to development of backward 
countries stresses these direct in- 
vestments. Let India, Egypt, etc., 
create a “favorable climate” and 

corporations, with 


American 
American know-how and Ameri- 


a 
J 


yollsiodoo® edt kawicro hosed 


bie ex 
. 


the raw material investments. Oil 
and mining investments alone 
accounted for 54 percent of to- 
tal profits from abroad in 1955. 
And this has made a pronounced 
change in our own economy. Be- 
fore World War II we were self- 
sufficient in our most basic in- | 
dustrial raw materials, and’even 
had surpluses of cooper, petro- 
leum, etc., to export to the 


profits from foreign investments. 
* 


FOREIGN investment profits 
are becoming more and more 
vital in the U. S. corporate profit 
picture and the dividend checks 
of the wealthy. Between 1950 
and 1955 profits. of U: S. cor- 
porations from abroad increased 
61 percent, while after.tax profits 
from all sourees were about the 
same in both years, By now 
foreign investments account for 
more than half the profits of the 
Standard Oil companies, 15-25 
percent of the total profits of 
typical manufacturing giants. 
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A BILL SETTING wp a legis- 
lative committee to investigate 
activities of the NAACP became 
law in — Thi bill, worded 
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Rockefeller Stake in the Elections 


the 82-year-old banker and Oil King, has an immense stake in a Republican victory in 
e the family’s billions. For President Eisenhower's foreign policy is directed by two 


By ART SHIELDS 
JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, 


November. So have his five sons, who mana 


ily s tightest r much of Rockefeller’s wealth lies in semi-colonial lands overseas. And milking 
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fernment help. And now we 
* come to the two Dulles broth- 


~~ 
va * 
* ~~ 
~~ 
as 
~*~ 


RRS eenente these lands r equir es U.S. gOvV- 


=. ers, who operate the foreign pol- 
= icy machine: 


OHN FOSTER DULLES, the 


f. elder, is Secretary of State. His job 
= is to Mop a foreign rulers to fol- 


fe: low 
es an army of stri 


all Street’s will. And he has 
1 pants diplomats 


= and a budget of 300 million dollars 
: Be =. to help him. 


ALLAN WELSH DULLES, the 


=< younger, is Chief of the Central In- 
fe > telligence Agency (CIA). His job 
fs. is to spy and to overthrow govern- 
==. ments that stand in the Rockefeller 
fo. way. He has an army of 10,000 to 
© s-. ~ 30,000 spies and saboteurs to help 


him. And a budget that runs from 


=** - several hundred millions to one bil- 
“~ lion dollars a year (U. S. News, 


tuly 16, 1954). The exact amount 


ss a guess, for CIA expenditures 


a> are hidden. 


* 

EACH brother is a Rockefeller 
nan. John Foster Dulles, the dip- 
‘omat, was chariman of the Rocke- 
‘eller representative in the banking 
ind nickel mining world. 

And Allan Welsh Dulles, the Spv 
Master and Sabotage Chief, was a 
Rockefeller banker. He was a direc-| 


‘or of the J. Henry Schroder Bank-! 


JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


And if Dulles wasn’t happy at 
the executions that followed the! 
coup, then no one could guess it. 

. | 

THE next CIA in 


coup was 


interviews with intelligence lead- 
ers, the authors say. 
* 
THE CIA has its Labor Depart- 


ment too. For CIA funds are often 
spent on non-Communist labor 


‘ng Corp., that helped the Nazis so; Guatemala, where the progressive |Jeaders in other lands, the Satur- 
nuch. He sat on the Schroder board| Arbenz government had been dis-|day Evening Post reports. The 


‘or 15 years while the bank was! 
' 
helping the rearmament of Ger- 


tributing land to the people. And 
American investors in all Latin 


money is used to promote more vig- 
orous anti-Communist action. The 
U. S. News tells a similar story. 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER AND HIS TOWER 


WORLD OF LABOR 


IF LABOR REALLY WANTS 


/manvy and was aiding the industrial-| America were alarmed—the Rocke-| ~”,. 

whi | , ep | CIA agents also try to stimulate 

ists behind Hitler. feller oil men in Venezuela among) ja}or unrest in the Socialist lands. 
Allan Dulles’ bank is still in the them. The Guatemalan example! The Saturday Evening Post boasts 

Rockefeller camp. The stock owner-| might spread. Oil as well a) land that a slow down in an unnamed 


ship of the bank itself is secret.! might be taken back by the people. | factory in-one of the Socialist coun- 
itries was a CIA job. Such results 


STEVENSON TO WIN 


By CEORGE MORRIS 


READING George Meany’s 
Labor Day message, I was struck 
by a poragraph because it seems 
to contradict the tone and con- 
tent of his many speeches and 


statements of 


> 4 


the past year. 
He said: 
lights of labor's | 
program let me », ¥ 
make progress : 
without peace. 
In this atomic 
wiping out whole nations 
destroying overnight everything 
we have struggled to build for 
ment, soap Moa above, was 
made public,/Meany addressed 
the convention of the Interna- 
an attack upon the Eisenhower 
administration for claiming world 
tensions have been reduced since 
later that if 
cratic candidates ‘speak 
similar lines, he'll attack them 


“In summar- 
izing the high- 

t. We can- 
not live and 
age, owe are aware that war 
would be a major catastrophe 

and 
centuries.” 

Several days after the state- 
tional Association of Machinists. 
The highlight of his speech was 
the Geneva conference. More- 

er, he warned at a press con- 
ee oe endorse- 
ment by the A IO, 


along. 


his campaign. 

Stevenson noted the Republi- 
can charges that “under the 
Democrats prosperity depends 
on war that they have been 
responsible for the wars of this 
century and that .while the 
Democrats brought us into the 
Korean War, the Republicans 
took us out of it. He characteriz- 
ed these charges as “miserable 
a fraud as has ever been used 
by a political party.” 

We can agree with Stevenson 
that the charges coming from 
the Republicans are a fraud be- 
cause all the war policies Stev- 
enson referred to were bi-parti- 
san. We've heard of many Com- 
munists and other progressives 
going Pe or being otherwise 
victimi for oppesing armed 
intervention in Korea of simi- 
lar threatened adventures, but 
we have not heard of any Repub- 
lican being so treated. They 
never challenged those policies. 

* 


BUT Stevenson, sensing the 
mood of the voters, finds it 
necessary to detach his candi- 
dacy from much of the Demo- 
cratic administration's foreign 
policy. In that respect, the rift 
with Truman and an indepen- 


dence from him, is unquestion- 
ably an asset for him. I do not 
say Stevenson is very consistent 
in his effort. On Labor Day, ad- 

veterans in Detroit, he 


Jian properties to. the 

: trusts. ib. 8 bec Phil dae i iy 

‘i ¢ Byt'the actaal coup 
CHA job 


But records show that 42 percent of | 
the stock of the Schroder-Rocke- 
feller Co., the bank's securities’ af- 
filiate, is owned by Avery Rocke- 
‘feller, a cousin of the five broth- 
ers. 


* 


And the Dulles brothers got busy! 
again. | 

Allan Dulles had the bigger job, | 
however. For this was hot war—| 
not cold, And Castillo Armas, the 
|discredited adventurer, was sup-| 


THE two Rockefeller men time 


partment Building near the White 


his wiretappers, bribers, bombers 
of Socialist bridges, and under- 
ground army officers in a red brick 
building behind a high steel fence, 
topped by barbed wire in the 
Foggy Bottom Section of Washing- 
| ton, 

The joint timing of the brothers’ 
plots was seen in two bloody insur- 
rections against liberal governments 
since Eisenhower came in, 

The first coup was in Iran in 
August 1953. Premier Mossadegh 
had nationalized the oil fields and 


refineries of the Anglo Iranian Oil 
Co. This deed was worse than mur- 


the Dulles brothers got busy. 


Allan Dulles’ role was more im- 
portant. For the CIA actually plan- 
ned the bloody uprising, according 
to inspired magazine articles. In 
fact Allan Dulles went to Switzer- 
land to meet the Shah’s sister, Prin- 
cess Ashraf, a few days before the 
coup, to work out final details. 


Brother John Foster Dulles was 
also in the bloody plot. So was 
Herbert Hoover, ]r., the present 
Under Secretary of State. Hoover 
is an oil man himself, and close to 
worked out the deal that gave 40 
percent of the (British) Tran- 

American oil 


were 
their plots together, although their, 


offices are nearly a mile apart.| 
John Foster Dulles, the diplomat, 
‘is housed in the antique State De-! les, in magazine articles, which bear 


‘House. And Allan Dulles, meets | 


der in the Rockefeller code. So 


the Rockefeller interests. And he} 


plied with American weapons. Cor- 
rupt army officers in aver 
bribed. And executions of pa- 
patriotic Guatemalans finished the 
deal. 

This job is credited to Allan Dul- 


‘the earmarks of CIA collaboration. 

. | 
| ‘THE next job might have been 
in Egypt. For an inspired article 
, in the Saturday Evening Post (Nov. 
6, 1954) says CIA operatives are 
busy there. 


seem feeble. however. 


More serious is demolition and 
murder. The U. S. News of April 
9, 1948, said the tactic of “assass- 
ination” of key Communist leaders 
was being considered. This article 
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The Dulles brothers. meanwhile, 


are using their weapons against the 
Socialist lands, ok their 900 mil- 
lion people. 

They make no secret of this. And 
Allan Dulles’ sabotage squads blow 
‘up Socialist bridges, while _ his 
brother talks of the “liberation” of | 


the Socialist lands. | 


The CIA boasts of these bombing | 
jobs, One can find these boasts) 
recorded in the inspired magazine 
articles, which glorify the Spy! 
Master. That Nov. 6, 1954, Satur-' 
day Evening Post article tells of a' 
typical demolition job by CIA sabo-| 
teurs. In one country which they 
did not name, the writers said: 

*... a CIA agent dispatched a 
band ‘of saboteurs to a trestle on 
the main Red rail supply line. 

| cover of night under- 

a small 
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ALLEN W. DULLES 


was written before the CIA got 
under way. But the story cannot 
easily dismissed. For The U. S. 
News—which is published by David 
Lawrence—is close to the most re- 
actionary circles in Washington. 
The Rockefeller agents hate the 
Soviet Union most of all, They hate 
it because it is helping the down- 
trodden peoples of Asia and Af- 
rica to stand on. their’ own feet. 
These can’ be. independent — 


of American and British imperial- 
.|ism. with socialist aid. 


. : 
a1ii32 , 
Y~Tom Dewy 
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Western Germany Rates 
Adenauer's Note a 


rs 


-UAW Reported Weighing 
Bid From Polish Unions 


The United Automobile Workers leadership is understood 
to be considering a sen nage: of its members to Poland following 
a favorable reply from trade unions of the socialist country to 
the UAW’s request for an invitation. 7 

Polish trade union leaders disclosed they cabled to the UAW 
an invitation to visit Poznan and other cities, as the UAW requested. 
The invitation came despite an earlier rejection by the UAW of 
an invitation sent by the Polish trade unions last spring. 

The UAW’s general executive board is in session in Detroit, 
mainly occupied with political election problems. The board may, 
however, decide on the invitation cabled Aug. 20. 

. as eg a —— to ree moe gene 
y your paper, we have reproac or not replymg 

to the of a UAW delegation coming to Poznan, we 
to give the following explanation: 

“On April 12 Warsaw Council of Trade Unions addressed 


By JOSEPH CLARK scription their principal plank in 
WITHOUT too much fanfare,|the general election campaign.” 
events are shaping up in the West; And on this issue the same pub- 
German Federal Republic which) lic opinion poll showed that in July, 
threaten to demolish the remain-| gx percent of West Germany men 
ing props of John Foster Dulles sod 74 peceont of. West Corman 


foreign policy. an : 

Perhaps the note sent by Chan-| Women opposed conscription. This 
cellor Adenauer (Sept. 7) to the; Was a sharp increase over the fig. 
Soviet Union, repeating some old/ures for-December last year whe 


arguments about “German unifica-! 59 percent of the men and 65 pe: 


tion.” was intended to reassure: 7 

saps cent of the women opposed the 
Dulles that all is well. But the only draft. all he UAW to Cee oe ee 
* nd ’ rder to get acquainted with the con- 


thing it did was to Peso age 
: 7” 
+ le tad > gy i IT IS not that the West Germans e workers in Poland. 
reject the idea of any kind of arm- ed a reply signed by the president of 
mg for their country. But the UAW, ter , and treasurer Emil Mazey regrettably 


Suddenly, without any apparent 
rhyme or reason, the Bonn BOVEIN- | +s nes dispatch on the public opin- jectin a ee Soon sg tata eS 

scanaanl us they send a delega o check on oznan 
events. 


ment sent a note to Moscow pro-|. 
posing—nothing, That is what was| 0" PO! \Sept. 2) Teports tottien 
ty — the ne It gr oe auers rearmament plans “within “In our reply dated Aug. 20, we repeated our invitation of 
y repeated previous Charges tat, April 12, which still stands, stressing the fact that the UAW wee 

tion will be free to visit Polish towns, not excluding the possibility 
of visiting Poznan. 


Russia was obstructing German onl-| nee Ole bag th At- 
fication. It reaffirmed Adenauer’s g the reluctance of the. Eis- 

“Under these circumstances the reproach that we did not 
permit an exchange of workers delegations is completely unfounded 


: -. T | , ,| ex 
determination to rearm a “unified Newspapers here may get away : pas. rence Administration to end the 
Germany and to push such rearm-| with propaganda warts feet that’ cold war and inject the positive 
ed, reunified Germany into the! Adenauer wants unification and the peace note fo insure victory in No-| and unjust. Further details follow letter. Fraternal greetings. 
“ZTANISLAW WOZNIAK, Chairman, 
Council Trade Union Warsaw.” 


ADENAUER 


NATO military alliance. ee se gy it ” such] vember. Then next year the .Ger- 
unification. tn West Germany NO} jan voters can finish the job. 


* ‘ 
| politician can get away with that 


_ curity. 


POSSIBLY Adenauer sent the lai 
note as a warning to the State De- |“ ae 
In West Germany it is clearly 


artment against the reduction of 

U. S. srmodt fall in Western Ger-|understood that as long as the 
Western powers insist that German 
‘armed units must become part of 
‘NATO, and as long as NATO bars 

the USSR, and is indeed directed 

against the USSR, there is no 

earthly chance of getting unifica- 

ton. 

| Therefore in West Germany the 

‘Social Democrats have won greater 

‘support while Adenauer’s Christian 

‘Democrats’ are steadily losing 

‘ground. The people see Adenauer’s 

'policies—which are Dulles’ policies 

as the major obstacle to reunifi- 

cation of Germany. 

* 

THE note which Adenauer sent 

'to Moscow only underlined the 

‘bankruptcy of those policies. The 


1957 West German elections should 
bring the crisis of Adenauer’s poli- 


‘cies to a head. All signs point to 


a smashing defeat for the aging 


Chancellor who has relied more on 
support from John Foster Dulles 
than from the German people. 


many. According to Adenauer the} The opposition by the German 
statement of Admiral Radford, of) people to war and militarism—an 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, fore- opposition nourished by the horrors 
shadowing an ever-so-slight reduc- | of their defeat in the most terrible 
tion of armed forces in Germany, } war in history—is a mighty factor 
was a dreadful threat to German se-' in world politics today. Attempts 
Ito revive German militarism have 


Whatever the reasons for Bonn’s boomeranged against Dulles .and 
note to Moscow public sentiment) Adenauer not only in Europe as a 
in West Germany itself is now. whole but in West Germany itself. 
creating an impossible situation for | If German unification is the great- 
Adenauer and his sponsors on the est need of the German people 
Potomac. That is why in the Fed-|they are shrewd enough to realize 
eral Republic itself there was gen- 
eral dissatisfaction with the note.|Germany never allies its armed 

N. Y. Times correspondent M.|forces with any coalition or alli- 
S. Handler reported from Bonn /4"C¢- 

(Sept. 9) that the Adenauer note * 
was scored in the West German 


dcdbenancinn stunt.” This would)|the containment policy, George F. 
make it rather early electioneering, Kennan, now realizes into what a 
since the West German Semeral | blind alley our stand on Germany 
elections don't take place till nextjhas led us. Kennan said (U. §. 
year. In any event that date is un-| News and World Report, June 29): 
comfortably close for Adenauer. 
How uncomfortable it is could) wisdom of the decision to 
be seen in a public opinion pol] Western 
taken in West y. As report-‘into the Atlan . It seems 
ed in the Times (Sept. 2) the poll/to me that American policy should 
by the Emmed Institute of Biele-'be aimed at the ‘reunification of 
feld showed the Social Democrats’ and the 
nosing out the Christian Demo- 
crats for the first time. The Social 
Democrats -received 34 percent, 
the Christian Democrats 33 per-|i 
cent, no preference 21 percent and. 
smaller parties 12 percent. 


that unification can come only if 


| SIGNIFICANT is the fact that' 
Some papers called it an/the man who was the author of 


“..+ 1 have always doubted the 
| has asked China to pay compen- 


The smaller parties include the 


; ed 
7 a 
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THE WEEK IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


° West Seeks to Close Suez 
® Ike Deplores Foree 


BRITAIN and France moved 
to impose their will on Egypt by 
ordering all their canal pilots to 
leave Suez in an effort to close 
down free navigation through 
the Suez Canal. Meanwhile they 
enlarged their military forces at 
Cyprus and elsewhere in the 
Mediterranean in a threat of di- 
rect military intervention. 


* 

PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 
said he was opposed to the use 
of force in the Suez crisis. How- 
ever, he refused to say anything 
against the direct threats of force 
by Britain and France. Mean- 
while the Soviet Union was 
backing the Indian proposal for 
a negotiated settlement based on 
Egyptian sovereignty over the 
canal while an_ international 
agency cooperated on free navi- 
gation for all canal users. 

* 

JAPANESE Premier Hato- 
yama was ready to leave for the 
Soviet Union to sign a peace 
treaty with the Soviet Union. 
The Soviet government accepted 
Hatoyama’s offer to sign the 
treaty, exchange diplomatic rep- 
resentatives and leave territorial 
issues in abeyance. 

* 


THE SOVIET UNION has 
agreed to grant Indonesia a large 
credit for machinery, manufac- 
tured goods and technical assist- 
ance. The agreement was reach- 
ed during the visit of President 
Sukarno in the Soviet Union. 
The credit will be repaid over an 
extended period of 10 or 12 
years in Indonesian raw mate- 
rials. 

* 
THE VU. S. GOVERNMENT 


sation for the navy patrol bomber 
which went down with the loss 
of 16 Navy men off the Chinese 
coast. The State Department 
said in a previous note that the 
lane was off course and could 
ve been over Chinese territory 
shortly after midnight when the 
shooting occurred, 
* 


SURRENDER or be destroy- . 


was the threat made by 


urgent request from President 


Tto for grain from the U. S. 


was pigeon-holed in Washing- 
ton. Eisenhower halted all aid 
shipments to Yugoslavia pending 
a “study of Yugoslavia’s status. 


» 
THE NEW PREMIER of Pa- | 
kistan Hussein Shaheed Suhra- | 


wardy is pledged by the Aywami 
(Peoples) League which he rep- 
resents for withdrawal of Pakis- 


tan from Western-sponsored mil- 
itary alliances, such as SEATO. 
Suhra replaced Moham- 
med Ali Moslem League 
supported the military alliances. 
In the last elections Moslem 
League was swamped by the 
Awami League. 
-_ 

FIGHTING in Algeria inten- 
sified as French troops admitted 
losing four killed and nine 
wounded in one engagement and 
using helicopters to dislodge the 
= from a position 20 miles 
rom Algiers. , 


A drive to stimulate voting 
registration was unleashed last 


week by the AFL-CIO Commit- 
tee on Political Education. The 
current issue of the AFL-CIO 
News Reporter listed states in 
which the deadline falls between 
now and election day, including: 

Calif.—Sept. 138; Colo.—Oct. 22. 
Conn.—Oct. 13; Del.—Oct. 20; 
Ill.—Oct. 8; Ind.—Oct. 8: lowa— 
Oct. 27; Maryland—Baltimore 
counties—Oct. 9; Mass.—Oct. 5; 
Mich.—Oct. 8; Minn.—Oct. 16; 


‘Aussies Plead 


For Nelson 
And Robeson 


PITTSBURGH.—Staff members 
of the “Tribune,” published in 
Sydney, Australia, have appealed 
to President Eisenhower to end 
persecution of American political 
prisoners. 

The Tribune is a workingclass 
paper, that enjoys the support of 
many Australian trade unionists. 
And the editors’ letter says to Eisen- 
hower in part: } 

“We, the undersigned, wish to 
protest against moves to continue 


persecution of Steve Nelson and 
‘others under dragnet sedition 
ews. 5 4 

“We have printed the facts of 
‘your Government's lamentable re- 
fusal to give Paul Robeson a pass- 


ORE:.0 « « 
| “We have brought before the 
Australian peoples notice the 
shameful ‘thought control!’ provi- 
‘sions of the Smith Act and the 
| series of trials of Marxist books 
i'that has brought American justice 
‘into ridicule in thic ountry. We 
have brought Australia’s notice also 
to the reliance by your Depart- 
ment of Justice on paid and proven 
informers and perjurers like Cvetic, 
Crouch, Matusow and others. We 
have brought public notice here to 
the growing admissioin in your 
country that the Rosenbergs were 
‘innocent-and that Morton Sobell is 


LABOR PRESSES “vos held in Alcatraz 
REGISTRATION | “We would be pleased to print 


‘a statement by your Government 
deploring that you have abandon- 
ed tion and reliance of paid 
informers for frame-ups against 
members of your great American 
labor movement; that Robeson can 
now enjoy. the right to travel; that 
: has been restored to Sobell 
and all other political prisoners 
and that freedom is assured to 


|Steve Nelson and his fellow Smith 


Act victims. 
Yours Sincerely, 
W. J. BROWN and 17 other 
“Tribune” staff members. 


‘ 


Reserved 


—Sept. 27; Ohio— 


Sorry, can't make a date for 
Se 


Penn.— 17; Wise.— 


New 
Sept. 26; 
Oct. 24. 
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a for the Defense 
Serectuice Teacher 


o Nem 
NEITHER ALGER HISS, 
who served. a term in federal 
nor Harry Dexter White, 
Treasury official who died 
of heart attack while under con- 
gressional inquisition several 
years ago, nor Nathan Gregory 
Silvermaster who was denounc- 
ed as part of a Soviet spy ring, 
were guilty as charged, former 
President Harry Truman told a 

TV audience in Milwaukee. 


The Senate investigation of 
Hiss, which led to his im n- 
ment, was a “red herring,’ Tru- 
man said, while sation White 
nor Silvermaster was “guilty of 
anything.” 

Truman recalled that Richard 
Nixon, the GOP’s main hatchet- 
man in this election, had used 
the word “treason” on Oct.. 27, 
1952, in Texarkana, Tex., to de- 


i | KIBERTIE 


in front teaching. 
Reason: Superintendent Law- 
son Smith fired Weschler be- 


cause of rumors he had Commu- 
nist affiliations. 
Weschler says wh has been 
haunted by charges of Commu- 
nist affiliation ever since he work- 
ed for the U. S. Interior Dept. 
in 1952. At that time, he says, 
he demanded an FBI investiga- 
tion and_was cleared. 
THE SUPREME COURT has 
. received written arguments on 
behalf of 14 California defend- 
ants appealing their conviction 
under the Smith Act in 1952. 
Three separate briefs gg 
with different aspects of the 
and various defendants, eo 2 
submitted by the attorneys in 
the case. 


Oral arguments will be heard 


By AUGUSTA STRONG 


Find the Walls 


‘Are Too Close 


The little red schoolhouse is bursting at the seams. 
From tots, through teen-agers, to veterans, the~United 


four persons in: 


the nation, the highest in our his-; 
tory. 
This phenomenal growth has 


taken place in giant spurts over 


the last ten or twelve years, in 


“gaa at about a million students 
a@ year—capping this with an in- 


scribe the Truman administra- 
tion. : 
7” 

PAUL G. HOFFMAN, chair- 
man of the board of the Fund 
for the Republic, discussed the 
hiring of Communists at an 
eceaie Press Club luncheon. 

Hoffman said: 

® The Communist Party is a 
“danger.” 

® The Fund might hire a 
Communist. 

® But it was not a “probab- 
ability.” 

“Suppose you were engaged 
in (cancer) research,” Hoffman 
said, “and someone came alon 
with the answer. What woul 
you do? Youd hire him, of 
course. Thus there might be cir- 
cumstances where the Fund 
would hire a Communist, but I 
can't think of it as a _probab- 
ability.” 

The Fund is a non-profit ed- 
ucational corperation to promote 
the principles of individual liber- 
ty. It was established by the 
Ford Foundation with grants 
totalling $15,000,000. The Fund 
and its president, Robert Hut- 
chins, have been under heavy 
attack by Rep. Francis E. Walter, 
chairman of the House Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee. 

LLOYD WESCHLER, 47 
year old journalism - English 
teacher, of Lodi, Calif., took a 
back seat in his high school 
classroom at the opening of the 
school term. 

mee substitute teacher was up 


Negro Rights Fight 
Stressed in Jeff 
School Fall Term 


The background, current dev- 
elopment, perspectives and theory 
: the battle of desegregation now 

ing up in our country will be 
ti in a special group of fall 
nae courses on the Negro at the! 
Jefferson School of Social Science, 
officers of the school announced 
this week. 

Dr. W. E. B. DuBois will teach 
the “History of the Jimcrow Sys- 
tem.” 

Howard Johnson will teach “The 
N People’s Movement Today” 

ith emphasis on recent develop- 
ments in the South and on per- 
spectives, 

Herbert Wheeldin will teach 
“The History of ting @ American 
Ne stressing the Negro peo- 
sak in aol of afc 
= ‘4 the development dace our. 


A. Wilkerson will teach 


by the court during the week of 
Oct. 8. Three arguments, it is 
expected, will be combined with 
arguments in three other Smith 
Act cases. The latter are the 
Junius Scales and Claude Light- 
foot cases, involving mem 
ship in the Communist. Party, 
and the Pittsburgh case which, 
like the California case, is based 
on the conspiracy sectioin of the 
Smith Act. 

REP. JAMES FRAZIER, Jr., 
Tennessee, was invited to stay 
to home by Sidney S. Taylor, 
Communist Party chairman of 
Connecticut. Taylor suggested 
Frazier might better use his 
efforts at home in defense of the 
Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights against the racists. 


Frazier has been reported 
scheduled for the nutmeg state 
later this month, as substitute 
witchhunter for Rep. Francis 
Walter, in charge of a 3-man 
subcommittee of the House Un- 
American Committee. 


The Un-Americans have sub- 
penaed Connecticut trade union- 
ists, an attorney, Smith Act vic- 
tims, and persons who were 
fingered at the Smith Act trial 
by informers. The hearings are 
scheduled for New Haven, Sept. 
24, 25, 26. 


The probe is reported to be an 


TAYLOM 


the New Haven 
Smith Act trial, ending last 
March, which resulted in the 


conviction of six defendants, the 
acquittal of one, and a hung 
jury decision on the eighth. 


epilogue to 


Soviets Send Another Women’s 
Team to Compete in London 


LONDON. — The Soviet 
Union sent another team of women 
athletes to Britain today despite 
the still-unsolved dispute over dis- 
cuss thrower Nina Ponomareva. 

Moscow Radio announced, “a 
team of Soviet sportswomen left 
Moscow for London today to take 
part in the women’s world fencin : 
championship.” The meet is sc 


uled for Friday and Saturday. 
The broadcast did not mention, 

Nina or the Anglo-Soviet diplo-| 

matic squabble that followed her 


arrest Aug. 24 on a London shop-| 


lifting charge. Russia’s Olympic 
track squad withdrew from a meet! ,,,; 
against Britain to protest what. 
they called a “dirty provocation” 
- and “framenup.” 


FOLSOM OFFERS PLAN FOR 


SOUTHERN ATOM PLANTS 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, 
|W. Va.—Southern governors re- 
ceived a recommendation last wéek 
that they set up an ambitious 
nuclear test station to boost south- 
ern industry into the atomic age. 

Gov. James E, Folsom of Alaba-: 
‘ma laid before the southern gover- 


nors’ conference his own modifica- | 
tion of a plan suggested b = 
atomic planning conference 

Southern Regional Bdivsies 
Board, 


‘industrial processes and agricultur- ; 
al and biological research. 

He gave no estimate of the cost 
of the test facility, but a source 
close to project planners said it 
would run into millions of dollars. 
Neither did Folsom indicate a pos- 
‘sible site for the test station, 


Observers speculated that the 


test facility might be built at North 


Carolina State College in ae | 
e which already has an experimen 
reactor; or at er form the 


Uiatvansive: of Flo 
; ote The 


reactors like -the Rale 
and Alabama is report 
ing a bid. 


other 


The suggestions of Folsom anal 
on other 


for at least another ten years, with 
more and more pupils crowding 
into the classrooms. 


the schools. More 
pupils than ever before are at- 
tending high school and staying 
‘to complete the course. 
these students go on to college. 
More hundreds of thousands are. 


Half of 


States school and college population now totals Al ,503,000— 


‘or one of eve 


3 Communist 
Leaders Freed 


From Prison 


| crease of 1,754,000 in the last: 
year. 
Population figures, furthermore, 
'thow that this trend will continue| 


| 


In addition to the natural popu- 
lation increase, two other factors. 
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Three Smith Act victims re- 
turned to their homes last week 
after serving 20 months in fed- 
eral prison for violation of the 
thought-control Smith Act. 

They were Communist Party 
leaders Betty Gannett, Al Lan- 
non, and Jacob (Pop) Mindel. 
Mindel will celebrate his 75th 
birthday next Wednesday. 


veterans of the Korean War study-; -| as 


‘ing under the GI Bill. 


‘return to schools. 
Meanwhile as the pupil popula-. 


Nearly half! 


' 


of todays veterans, some 450,000, 


tion grows by leaps, so do the; ; ts # ta 


problems of getting enough. class-' 
‘rooms and teachers to meet their! 


needs. 


[Teachers at its recent convention 
in Pittsburgh took note of those 


| The AFL-CIO Federation of! a 


problems most desperately in need; ©8333 


of solution: 


The classroom shortage. More 


‘than a million youngsters will go! 


‘to school only part-time, where 
schools operate on a double or 


tri le shift, Another one and one- 


‘half million will be crowded in 


rooms beyond their normal ca-: 


pacity. Others will attend classes 
in aged buildings, some over 100 
years old, and in many makeshift 
'structures—barns, train stations, 
churches, and thousands of “one- 
room schools with iron stove and 
outhouse,” according to the Teach-. 
ers F ederation. 

THE TEACHER SHORTAGE. 
| The schools need 120,000 addition- 
al teachers immediately, the U. S.' 
‘Office of Education gures. The 


ae bi er classes; hiring teachers 
substandard 

iedine some with only high 
school training. Bay City, Mic 
igan, hires “teacher aides”—workers 
without teaching certificates who 
help the teacher, enabling her to 
handle more pupils. 

The need for Federal aid for 
new school construction. 


in 


salaries. 


shortage is béing met at present 


hygeine | 


The Teachers Federation with 
the labor movement has been fight- | 
for federal assistance to boost 
school construction and teachers’ 
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AL LANNON 


The Federation cited the fact | 
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Disagrees With Foster 


About Mistakes 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Dear Editor: 

When Comrade Foster speaks 
of “imaginary” mistakes, I rise to 
object. It impugns the integrity 
of those who speak their piece. 
It puts a damper on criticism. 

“Progress comes only through 
the loss of illusions,” said Karl 
Marx, This is indeed an eternal 
verity. We are examining the past 
for the sake of the future. 

Some comrades feel that we 
may criticize ourselves out of 
existence. There is nothing to fear 
on that score. Criticism, even of 
the sort intended to destroy, can- 
not do so. 

The fresh wind of free and 
fearless criticism now taking 
place among us offers the prom- 
ise that we will keep our rendez- 
vous with history—to become 
recognized and accepted by the 
workers and the majority of the 
population as the ablest defend- 
ers of all their interests every 
day on the long march towards 
socialism, and their elected rep- 
resentatives at its inauguration. 
Only socialism is inevitable—not 
how it will come about or who 
will be in the vanguard at its in- 
ception. 

* 

AS A party of socialism, we are 
responsible not only for the state 
of our organization, but for the 
policies we advance and the 
statemerits we make. In this re- 
spect, I believe it is not helpful 
when Comrade Foster cites the 
high living standards as a factor 
in our isolation. This has an over- 
tone of “the worse things are the 
better”—an idea abhorrent to the 
working class, the mere sugges- 
tion of which can only isolate us 
further. A party can be suppress- 
ed and lose members. It does not 
become isolated if it knows how 
to maintain its ties with labor at 
all times in every situation. 

As for our membership losses, 
all the perfume in Arabia cannot 
wash away the harsh reality that 
we lost 80 percent of the high 
point of our membership over 
the vears. Some of it was due to 
attacks on our party. But so man 
other reasons have been ad. 
vanced—all of which are valid— 
that we are at least in no port 
tion to state with categoric final- 
ity, as Foster does, that these 
losses were due mainly to the 
repression. Learning from our 
brother parties is always in order, 
from their mistakes as well as 
from their triumphs. They can 
teach us a great deal on how to 
forge coalitions and make alli- 
ances and keep from getting iso- 
lated. In most respects, however, 
a must do our own soul-search- 

g. 

To say that we have lost a lot 
of ground is not being negative. 
This is the stern reality. It is also 


- not written in the stars that we 


will regain it. There is much to 
be done, The point is we must 
certainly keep trying. This re- 
quires many changes, both inside 
our party and in our public rela- 


There are differences of opin- 
ion among us. On one thing we 
are alla 
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No Shortcut to Mass Unit y 


By GARY STEELWORKER 
I 


Dennis, in “The Communists 
Take A New Look” says“... 
most of the erroneous analysis 
and tactical mistakes of our 
party since 1945 have been 
chiefly of a left sectarian char- 
acter.’ No one can disagree that 
many left, errors were made. 
But this is not the only source 
of error, and others must be 
looked for. An excellent begin- 
— is made in Berman's “On 
Method in Political Economy.” 
Here we see lack of understand- 
ing of Marxism or even of the 
simplest principles of scientific 
research as a Cause for error. 
This writer also remembers that 
in ‘52 and '54, several Commu- 
nist steelworkers pointed out 
that the mills, at least, did not 
show signs of imminent depres- 
sion, but no attention was paid. 
No doubt many accept the par- 
ty’s economic analysis, but a 
failure to check this analysis 
against the realities of life in the 
shops helps to contribute to er- 
ror, 

Dennis and others, while 
mentioning that there were 
some right errors, fail to exam- 
ine this closely enough. Yet it 
seems as if for every left error 
made in theory and estimates, 
there was a right error made in 
the practical application of par- 
ty program. In Lake County, 
Ind., for example, the estimate 
of the fascist danger led to the 
practical abandoning of the 
yarty branches by the district 
Leadershig: constant advice was 
given to tone down the neces- 
sary struggle in the United 
Steelworkers locals = against 
some harmful policies of the un- 
ion leadership, etc. 

Furthermore, the period from 
‘48 to 56 cannot be treated as 
one, for the swing was from the 
admittedly left mistakes of ‘48 
till the present. Now the trend 
runs the other way, into the dan- 
ger of abandoning any inde- 
pendent Communist _ position, 
of urging workers: in the shops 
to go along with their union 
leadership, whether that leader- 
ship is right or wane, 


MORE and more it appears 
to me that under the slogan of 
fighting dogmatism, a serious 
liquidationist tendency is aris- 
ing in the party. Fred Blairs 
article is an example. Blumberg 


sees a “left” danger, but no 
“right” danger. And : yet it 


| does 
exist. It is shown when one 
Communist in a steel mill pre- 


COMMUNIST. PARTY. 


‘Statement of — 
The Committee 


Some weeks 960, this commit- 
tee announced opening of a 
public discussion on the report 
of Comrades Eu Dennis, 
and Claude and Max 
Weiss to the National Committee 
of the CPUSA and urged the 
fullest participation of all Par- 
ty members and gre 

We trust that discussion 


will mark a new stage; in that 
it will help further our 
understanding of the past, both 


in its positive and negative fea- 
ture, as well as | 

: bring forth much more, : 
ing with regard to future per- 


spectives. 
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sents the estimate that the USW 
and its McDonald leadership is 
carrying out a “class strugge 
policy.” Anyone who sees t 
myriad of grievances or the un- 
ion’s intervention on the com- 
pany’s side every time there is 
a “wildcat” strike should know 
better. 

Another example is the pleas 
that “I have wasted so many 
years of my life.” Such conclu- 
sions can only come from those 
who have helped no one to de- 
velop, been involved in no 
movements of numbers of non- 
Communists, had little or noth- 
ing to do with working people. 
Just such people look to almost 
any means to associate them- 
selves with the masses. = 
are not satisfied with the dif- 


FIRST, LETS keep our 
heads and try to realize the 


full meaning of proposals to 
(1) disband the CPUSA and 


(2) throw out all its top lead- 
ers and start fresh, 

After ten years of trying, the 
McCarthyites have failed to dis- 
band the party. Should we do it 
for them? Our leaders have con- 
tributed their share to the relaxa- 
tion in witchhunting, such as it 
is. They went to prison, came 
out again and without excep- 
tion, went right back to their 
posts in the revolutionary strug- 
gle. What legalized terrorism 
could not do — separate them 
from the party—we should do 
ourselves? No. No one in his 
right mind would make such a 


suggestion, 
Then, what to do about 


bureaucracy, which has slowed 
down and hampered our work 

d_ alienated people who 
should be on our side? 
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ficult answers of working hard 
in the organizations of the peo- 
ple, but rather seek short cuts 
and easy answers which over- 
night transform the Commu- 
nists into “respectable” people. 
But easy paths to a- position of 
influence for the party do not 
exist. No matter how we change 
our program, the workers will 
not be influenced nationally by 
the party until they see the need 
for a basic change. It is the task 
ef the party to help them see 


this need. 
_ 


IT is asked: “Why the isola- 
tion of the party?” It is said that 
while individual Communists 
may be well accepted in their 
union or community, the party 
as a whole is isolated from the 


END BUROCRACY 
‘BUT NOT PARTY! 


of the members on any main 
issue, a general election is call- 
ed and the British voters have a 
chance to send to Parliament 
people of different parties who 
will elect a different Prime Min- 
ister than Eden, 


mass movement. To some de- 
gree this isolation was inevit- 
able. For decades we had been 
unable to convince the workers 
of the need for socialism. There 
existed an unprecedented drive 
against the socialist countries, 
a drive which pointed to us as 
agents of a foreign power. More- 
over, by the time the party ful- 

raised the slogan of member- 
s - dng the mass organizations, 
ra then concentrating on 
building new left centers, the 
terror was already on. It was 
already impossible to | suerte 
identify oneself as a Commu- 
nist, because it would mean fir- 
ing from the mill and expulsion 
from the union. For years past 
we had failed to root ourselves 
among the industrial workers, 
and finally had to pay. the piper. 

But we gain the influence 
and respect we desire by some 
sort of going along with the 
better policies of the trade un- 
ion. leadership and the leader- 
ship of other mass organiza- 
tions? In the mills we know that 
this will only lose us the re- 
- and base we already have. 

ose in the locals who know 
us as Communists expect us to 
remain the most principled 
fighters against the company, 
and, necessary, against 
incorrect union policy. They ex- 
pect us to be the most active, 
most advanced, most honest- 
thinking trade unionists, even 

5TS 
"ate 


if they are not yet ready te go 
along with us. 

Much that is said of influence 
for the party, especially with the 
trade union leadership, forgets 
that the basic prerequisite for a 
united front is the possession of 
support. If the French party 
says that they would like to 
form a uni front, they are 
speaking of their millions of 
supporters, with the millions of 
some other grouping. Similarly, 
if the American Communists 
would form united fronts, they 
must have the support of man 
workers. Then united fronts w 
be (and in some steel shops are 
being) formed. Without such 
support, why should anyone 
unite with us? That it is incum- — 
bent upon the Communists to 
be flexible as to forms, that 
there must be | 
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WHAT of a future : 
then? Re-reading the report 
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By J. K. (Chicago) 


THIS IS a “case history,” 
as contrasted with the gen- 
eral reference to inner- 
Party democracy. The read- 
er, however, will not fail in 
seeing the deep-going bearing of 
this case on the general problem. 
Just before his imprisonment, Gil 
Green conside it important 
enough to mention this case as 
an example of how Party discus- 
sions should not be conducted. 
I am writing this, also, in answer 
to the question posed by Homer 
Chase in his article of Aug. 12 
about the “suppression of Jim 
Keller's criticism” in 1948. This 
will sav me the necessity of in- 
dividual answers to people whose 
interest in the matter Ss either 
_ been aroused or revived by 
Homer Chase. Here, then, are 
the facts. 

The case had its origin in the 
remarks I made at a discussion 
meeting on the 1948 pre-con- 
vention resolution. Reaction to 
my remarks was generally favor- 
able, and the Educational Di- 
rector for Illinois asked me to 
put my talk into writing. I com- 
1% with his request and gave 

im the article (entitled “The 
Nature of Our Mistakes”), which 
he printed in the Illinois “Party 
Forum.” 

Soon after the article’s publi- 
cation, Gil Green was summoned 
itto New York where he was 
strongly impressed with the Na- 
tional Committee’s displeasure 
over the content and publication 
of my article. Upon Gils return 
to Chicago, all copies of the 


Forum” were gathered up_ 


and withheld from circulation. 
Gil informed me that the Na- 
tional Committee was greatly 
disturbed by the article and ask- 
ed me to re-write it. He then 
mentioned two points of the 
criticism; (1) that the article was 
too negative and failed to men- 
tion the achievements of the 
Party; (2) that in my reference 
to the 1945 resolution I quoted 
out of context. | 
After hearing the. specific 
criticism, I was surprised that 
the article aroused such a storm. 
However, I readily accepted the 
criticism and submitted a second 
article. Before sending it in, | 
submitted the second draft to 
the members of the Illinois 
Board, At this stage the Board 
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make an official decision. But 
each member individually felt 
that the second draft complied 
with the criticism of the National 
Committee. As requested, I enu- 
merated the positive achieve- 
ments and also quoted the en- 
tire section of the 1945 Resolu- 
tion originally cited. 
* 

THE MATTER rested till 
July when Gene Dennis came to 
Chicago. Comrade Dennis ar- 
ranged to talk te me. He opened 
by saying that he did not intend 
to discuss the line of my article. 
He went on to say that the sec- 
ond draft was just as unsatisfac- 
tory as the first, that all members 
of the National Committee were 
against it and that I should with- 
draw the article from publica- 
tion. He recognized my right to 
have the article printed, but that 
if I insisted on so doing, it would 
be answered, not with a friendly 
polemic, but all out repudiation. 


Gene's words were harsh and 
blunt. At the same time I feli 
he was trying to give me friendly 
advice “for old times’ sake” and 
to save me from serious political 
consequences. Despite this un- 
dercurrent of friendship, the ap- 
proach as a whole had the very 
opposite of the desire effect. 


_ It failed to provide me with 


“ any valid reason for scrapping 


the article. It overlooked the 
fact that old-time fighters are 
hardly likely to be persuaded by 
threats, and collided with my 
whole concept of resolving dif- 

of opinion. I refused to 
withdraw the article and insisted 
on my right to have it printed. 
About midnight Gil Green 
phoned and said that Dennis 
agreed to have the article print- 
7 But the article was not print- 


The episode was climaxed sev- 
eral weeks later at the national 
convention. There a scene took 

ace which, to my knowledge, 

had no parallel in the his- 
es of the Party. At the very 

of the convention, in his 
summary, Comrade Foster made 
a lengthy denunciation of the 

rinted article and its author. 
Of the hundreds of delegates 
present, less than a score had 
seen the article or knew of its 
existence. Not a single line of 
the article was quoted to confirm 
any point of the attack. I was 
arbitrarily denied admission to 
the convention, by whom or why, 


I was not told. Throughout the 
whole episode there were no 
charges, no hearings, no oppor- 
tunity of solution through estab- 
lished Party procedure. 
* 

MEANWHILE in Illinois my 
standing was transformed. over- 
night. Political discussion gave 
way before unfounded insinua- 


tions of anti-Party motivation on 


my part, After 27 years of mem- 
bership, I suddenly felt the 
ground shaking under my feet 
and facing possible expulsion. 
Seeing no way of continuing and 
still adhering to a gy po- 
sition, I gave up my full-time 


responsibilities and went back 
to shop. 

The National Committee ob- 
vously was not interested in the 
corrections it originally suggest- 
ed to my article. It demanded a 
change in the basic line. It re- 
er criticism ot the National 

sommittee policies as an attack 
upon the Party itself. The irony 
of the situation is that my article 
was weak medicine compared to 
most of the articles being printed 
in the present discussion. 

The main point of my 1948 
article was that the leadership 
had not correctly estimated the 
postwar period, and particularly 
the realignment of class forces. 
The full details of the article as 


specifically 
recognition of inner-Party abuses 
goes deeper than words and gen- 
eral declarations. 

It may be argued that this | 


Thoughts on How Not to Conduct a Discussion 


well as some comments on cur- 
rent questions, I intend to pre- 
sent in a separate article. 

Here I.am not discussing the 
merits of the unprinted article. 
Let us even assume it. was all 
wrong. The question remains 
whether its su on, as well 
as the acts of political reprisal 
and violations of Party procedure 
were justified. Gil Creen, as I 
said at the outset, thinks they 
were not, and felt strongly 
enough to embody his criticism 
in a letter. I do not know how 
the National Committee now 
feels about this matter. If it still 
feels justified in its action there 
is but one way to prove the 
point and that is by printing the 
suppressed article. On my part, 
I am willing to mee such a test. 


THIS INCIDENT I have de- 
scribed does not confirm the 
view of Comrade Dennis which 
sees inner-Party democracy nar- 
rowed mainly, if not entirely, 
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ad to Socialism 


“as the attacks on our Party | 


mounted.” But this case, and it is 
not the only one, proves that the 
attacks on the Party do not pro- 
vide the entire answer, though 
they certainly aggravated the 
situation. 

Moreover, in a situation where 
an ounce of correction is worth 
a ton of declarations, it is strange 
that the leadership has not taken 


that 


and concretely 


whole question is relatively minor 


for us when compared with the 


revelations of the Khrushchev 
This argument, in my 


report. 
al provides poor grounds 
for complacency.on our part. In 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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(Continued from Page 6) 


our leadership to offer solutions 
for the best. way to move for- 
ward. 

I am enclosing $5 which I 
cant afford: But [ would rather 
wear an outworn garment thaa 


outworn policies. It's worth a 
million to be able to Speak Your 


Piece. 
REALIST. 


Says Farm Problem 
Neglected by C.P. 


Editor, The Worker: 

Carl Ross and Martin Mackie 
deserve credit for reminding _us 
in their recent article (The 
Worker, Aug 26) that there is 
a farm problem. Since they urge 
discussion and opinions “froia 


| other sections of the country,” 


steps to recognize, let alone cor- | 
rect a‘ single instance of inner- | 
Party violations. The National | 
Committee should demonstrate | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


perhaps a little more space can 
be given to this problem, which 
the authors say, “Our party has 
seriously neglected . . . for a 
number of years.” . 

Why has our party neglected 
it? The authors do not venture 
an opinion on this and make no 
attempt to relate their discus- 
sion of the farm problem to the 
present crisis on the left. In- 
stead, they plunge right into 
proposals, for a farm program, 
and while their popes are 
not without merit and wagld no 
doubt help the small and mid- 
die farmers, they ignore - the 
party’s past history and its pres- 
ent crisis—merely exhorting us 
to do better in the future. 

After a long, 20-year history 
of neglecting the farm problem, 
a deeper probe is ed—par- 

(Continued on Page 11) | 
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By WILLIAM. Z. FOSTER 


AT THE PRESENT time, 
among certain comrades in 
our Party, it has become the 
fashion to condemn as left- 


sectarian all the Party's pol- 
icies of the cold war period, 
ood, bad, and indifferent. The 
act is, of course, that although 
the Party made certain mistakes 
during these hard years (and 
what Party would not have done 
so under the heavy government 
pressure?) the general line of 
the Party, especially regarding 
the fight against the war-fascist 
danger was in the main correct. 
One of the favorite charges of 
those who see left mistakes 
wherever they look is that dur- 
ing the past decade. the Party 
virtually cast aside all considera- 
tion of our national traditions. 
Especially the newly-fledged 
pro-Browderites in the 
make this accusation, whic 
usually is accepted offhand as 
true. Yet it is a misreading of 


life of the period. 


- These include A 


aspects of working class and 
general American history. There 
were also a number of very good 
pamphlets of the same character 
published during this time. 
ekers Laur- 
eates of Imperialism, Elizabeth 
Lawson’s The Reign of Witches, 
Lincoln’s Third Party and the 
People’s Almanac. Then there 
were the pamphlets on Samuel 
Adams and Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. In this space it is pos- 
sible to list only some -of the 
more important of these histori- 
cal studies, — 

As far as books, there were a 
number of them with a strong 
historical bent produced in the 
past several hard years. These 
include Our Hidden Heritage, 
by John Howard Lawson, the 
well-known books, Robert Minor 
by Joseph North, The Enem 
Forgotten by Gil Green, I 
My Piece by Elizabeth Curley 
Flynn, Labor's Untold Story by 
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Left Writers on American Themes 


needed two-volume Marxist- 
Leninist general history of -the 
U. S.° It is now about half- 
finished. When done, it will cer- 
tainly represent one of the top 
efforts ever made by the Party in 
the field of history. Aptheker 
also produced his splendid Docu- 
mentary History of the Negr 

People. s | 


IN ADDITION to all these 
excellent historical writings and 
various others that I have not 
mentioned, I, also, during the 

t eight years, produ five 
ull-scale histories (550 to 650 
pages each)—-on the Americas, 
the Communist Party, the Negro 
People, the Three Internationals 
and the World Trade Union 
Movement. 

Under the fierce attacks from 
the government, the distribution 
sicilaen in general was a bafflin 
one; nevertheless some 45,000 of | 
these large historical works, not 
to mention others, were sold. 
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The Amusing Muse 


By BEN LEVINE 


~HAL ROACH STUDIOS, I 
have read, invested $58,000 
in seven months in devices for 


canned laughter. The money, 
it seems to me, would have 
been better spent on comedy writ- 
ers td-stimulate ‘rather than on ma- 
chinery to simu- : 
Jate merriment. eS 

Actually I sup BR. 3 


a drop inthe® @ 

buckets of money Ky “ar 

poured into TVB 4. 

wells to brin gH. 

laugh - producing 

programs to. the® 

surface. Yet even § 

high - salaried" 

writers of gags often miss their 
quarry in the hunt for the elusive 
spirit of comedy. 

The search for gags was well 
described bv the iate Fred Allen 
as the “treadmill to oblivion,” and 
Mr. Allen ought to know for he 
filled the air for more than 20 years 
with rippling jests. On “What's 
My Line,” in which he was en- 
gaged at the time of his death some 
months ago, he showed that age 
‘had not dulled the sharpness of 
his retorts. 

Fred Allen, in 
Oblivion,” published 
before his death, has told us some- 
thing about the modern factory 

roduction of jokes. He_ relates 
aa a clever young man. Dave 
Freedman, just out of Columbia in 
the 1930's, “had voluminous files 
in which. jokes were catalogued. 
Dave hired apprentice writers 
whose job was to comb the files 
for jokes. 


“Treadmill to 


two years 


* 

THIS MECHANICAL method, 
though better than the Hal Roach 
machine system for tickling laugh- 
ter out of the universe, is still a 
bastard child of cynicism and des- 
pair. The practice, however, has 
a long line of ancestors. The wits 
of Shakespeare’s day used a hand- 
book called “Tales and Quick An- 
sweres’ when their brains ran 
dry. 
We come across mention of an- 
other such collection in “Much Ado 
About Nothing,” when Beatrice, 
sparring with Benedict, says he 
slanders her by spreading the re- 
port that she had her “good wit out 
of ‘The Hundred Merry Tales.’ 

Not that Shakespeare himself 
was above shooting for laughter 
with what he called “the paper bul- 
lets of the brain.” But Shakespeare's 
puns and persiflage do not take over 
the show but are cogs to make the 
plot move. Dogberry’s misuse of 
the English language in “Much 
Ado” for example, which set au- 
dience roaring, helps the story 
along, for it builds up a picture 
of a dumb cop who unconsciously 
exposes a frameup and speeds the 
happy ending. 

The lesson of all this, as I see 
it, is that there is a better way to 
keep TV comedy fresh and ever 
new than the weary and expen- 
sive chase for gags. 

* 


THERE IS A BETTER WAY, 
and it is the easiest and the most 
difficult. It is the easiest for it is 
the age-old method of starting with 
— situations that interest prac- 
tically everybody. It is the most 
difficult for it requires that in. all 
the clever lines spun out of the 
situation there shall be a residue 
of genuine emotion. 

I saw a play one Tuesday night 
on the Kaiser Aluminum. Hour 
which can illustrate what I mean. 
It was calléd “A Fragile Affair,” 
and it was adapted from a Ferenc 
Molnar comedy, “Delicate Story.” 
It dealt with quite an ordinary 
comedy situation—a Swiss baker is 
jealous because his wife is in love 


with a soldier on the eve of World 


War IL. 

Those who have seen this sketch 
(this was not its first appearance 
on TV and I hope it will not be 
its last) will remember the sad, 


-wise eyes of the ge cap-. 


the husband who is saying some- 
thing like “My wife couldn’t have 
been in the taxi. She told me she 
was staying with her giother.” 

The secret of Molnar’s charm, 
and the reasor why his plays will 
return fresh to us for many springs, 
is that though he may deal with 
unimportant or silly people (like 
royalty in “The Swan’), his char- 
acters can say to their fellow-be- 
ings in the audience, “When you 
prick us, do we net bleed?” 


THE QUARRELS of husbands 
and wives and of lovers are the 
most universally appealing of sit- 
uations and the most prolific of wit 
and humor. Tie dialogues of 
Beatrice and Benedict in “Much 
Ado” are among the best of these, 
and I am sorry that Camera Three 
had no room for them in the ex- 
cellent lovers’ quarrel scenes it 
put on one recent Sunday.- But 
we were given interesting sketches 
of other women whose heaven is a 
place, as it is to Beatrice, “where 
the bachelors sit, and there live 
we as merry as the day is long.” 

Camera Three gave us some of 
the famous boy-beats-girl scenes 
from “The Taming of the Shrew,” 
and we enjoyed the scene from 
Congreve s “Way of the World,” in 
which the hero, Mirabell, and the 
heroine, Millamant, do some light 
footwork in the best English Res- 
toration manner as they exchange 
pre-marriage jabs. This particular 
dialogue, by the way, is on a long- 
playing record. 

A scene trom Jane Austen’s 


“Pride and Prejudice” was along 
the same lines, as well as one from 
S. N. Behrman’s “No Time for 
Comedy,” ,in which a married 
couple, sophisticated as Hell, still 
retain that touch of Nature which 
thakes the whole world kin. 
* 

CAMERA THREE could have 
po on forever with such scenes, 
or they have been brightening 
the theater seasons in every time 
and «very clime. Among my own 
favorites. are the “comedies and 
proverbs’ of Alfred de Musset, 
whose sophisticated Parisians turn 
out to be as fresh and naive as 
Molnar’s charming children. Plays 
like “A Door Must Be Open or 
Shut” might well be a source of 
new TV humor. In this particular 
play a man-about-town count and 
a widowed marquise spar over a 
marriage clieniidal with the humor 
evoke| by the simple device of 
having the count’s hand on the 
door in the act of being always 
about to leave. 

The serious and human appeal 
of these lovers’ quarrels is the 
cement that holds the glittering 
gags together. Without this busi- 
ness of getting or staying married, 
the shining phrases would’ fall 
apart like grains of sand, — 

James MacAndrew, the Camera 
Three moderator, in-discussing the 
difference between tragedy and 
comedy, made the statement that, 
in comedy, intellect replaces emo- 
tion... The difference .I believe, 
cannot be drawn so sharply. It is 
more a matter of ersphasis. 

Machine-made gags might be 
said to be all -intellect, as ma- 
chine-made melodrama might be 


said to be all emotion. But genuine 
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Darwin: Father Unlike Son 


By GERALD SMATHERS 
LONDON, 
“PROGRESS,” said the ven- 
erable Charles Darwin, “has 
been much more general than 


retrogression. It is well the 


“Father of Evolution’ is no 
longer alive. Imagine his shock at 
hearing his own grandson expound 
the theory that it is quite right and 
proper—or at least, inevitable—for 
millions of people never to have 
enough to eat. 

Sir Charles, the grandson, re- 
cently said there is an universal law 
among animals, from fish io hu- 
man beings, that they produce 
more offspring than can survive. 
Neither wars nor birth control can 
counteract the tremendous force of 
this. The only limiting factor is 
starvation. 

Quipping about emigration to 
planets, Sir Charles said there 
would be standing room only on 
the earth in 2,000 years. 

He declined to predict the ef- 
fects of hydrogen bomb war, but 
he did say wars to date had not 
been nearly murderous enough to 
affect the population trend. 

Sir Charles might be a distin- 
guished nuclear physicist but he is 
also a propoundgr of a callous 
philosophy that justifies war, unem- 
ployment, starvation, poverty, dis- 
ease and brutal exploitation as a 
natural and inevitable law. 

These grisly sentiments 
first formulated by the 


were 
Rev. 


CHARACTERS: A banker, 
a publisher, a congressman 
and a peepee. Alt on 


stage when. curtain rises. 
SCENE: Photographers 


studio. 

PUBLISHER: (starting to untie 
a large, bundle) Now, Mr. Con- 
gressman, if you don't mind taking 
off your clothes. 

CONGRESSMAN: Good heav- 
ens!’ Youre not going to photo- 
graph me in the nude 

BANKER: That's not the idea, 
old man. If you're going to be 
elected President youre going to 
have to win the hearts of the 
people. Americans like rugged he- 
men—the human, outdoor, hail- 
fellow-well-met sort of thing—per- 
haps a touch of the rustic philoso- 
pher, a shade on the ‘Will Rogers 
pattern. ; 

PUBLISHER: Take off that suit. 
They'll never vote for you in that. 
You look exactly like the man 
they work for. I've got the proper 
outfit here, 

CONGRESSMAN: — (removin 
coat) Dear me! Complicated, isn’t 
it? Well, I suppose you gentlemen 
know your business. 


Kno! boi _ (He con- 
tinues to strip down to his long 
woolen underwear.) 


Thomas Maithus of England in 
1798. They were thrown into the 
wastepaper basket not long after- 
wards but were pulled out again 
early this century. 

They are utterly false. 


INDISPUTABLY 1.6 billion of 
the world’s 2.5 billion human 
beings live in a permanent state of 
hunger. 

Equally indisputable is the fact 
that they are to be found where 
imperialism still rules—Latin Amer- 
ica, Africa and Asia. 

But the colonial-liberation move- 
ment. and its allies are growing 
stronger, so the imperialists are 
for to add a theoretical cam- 
paign to their more obvious meth- 
ods of repression. 

And that is where Malthus comes 
in. With his theory, imperialism 
can justify many of its evils. 

Poverty is biological and not a 
result of economic relationships, 
according to Malthus. Poverty is a 
natural Jaw resulting from the nat- 
ural inerease of population which, 
he claimed, was inevitably and in- 
creasingly outstripping food and 
other means of subsistence. 

“The positive checks (to unre- 
strained population growth) in- 
clude every cause, whether arising 
from vice or misery, which in any 
degree contributes to shorten the 
natural duration of human life,” 
wrote Malthus. 

“Under this head, therefore, may 
be enumerated alJ] unwholesome 
occupations, severe labor and ex- 
posure to the seasons, extreme 
soverty, bad nursing of children, 
38 towns, excesses of all kinds, 
the whole train of -comman dis- 
eases and epidemics, wars, plague 


and famine. ... 
* 


FASHIONS or whims are not the 
reason for the capitalists of the 
early 1800s refuting Malthus while 
the monopoly capitalists of today 
preach his theories. 

Alarmed by the French. Revolu- 
tion, Malthus published his tract 
in 1798. This revolution and an 
international spirit of the Utopian 
Socialism alarmed the aristocracy 
and the youthful capitalism, so the 
theory of natural poverty received 


an initial welcome. 


But when the alarm died down 
the capitalists realized that any 
theory which interfered with the 
rapid growth of the working class 
was opposed to the demands of a 
growing capitalism. For capitalism 
in those days was expanding at a 


rate that required larger num 
of workers—in spite of pe 
mass unemployment resulting 
economic crisis. 7 
Malthus became an unwe 
topic ... the employers dey 
their attention to forcing § 
from farms to factories and wi 
and children from homes ta 
chines, | 
Since capitalism passed in 
imperialist of monopoly cap 
stage (about the turn of thigt 
4ury) it has changed its thea 
hence the revival of Malthus 
Enormous monopolies now 
the ability to use fewer wor 
(through automation, for install 
and this accentuates the “s 
population” of unemployed or 
unemployed. Decreasing ‘ maf 
have also accentuated this. 
have the colonial Jiberation m 


ments, 
* 

ACTUALLY, in contradictio 
Malthus, the birth-rate has 
clined in many relatively 
developed and nourished count 

U. S. farm surpluses are ¢ 
one refutation ‘of the false the 
that food production lags be 
population. | 

The Soviet Union provide@i 
happier proof. In 1800 there 
4,000,000 Russians suffering “o 
population,” extreme poverty, m 
unemployment and a high deg 
rate. . 
Today 200 million Russians 
no unemployment, no poverty ¢ 
no overpopulation. In fact, the 
a shortage of labor in that co 
where more people mean gre 
wealth for all. | 

The conversion of the So 
Arctic wastes to economic cul 
tion is an indication of what 
be done with deserts and eroc 
lands. 

Of the 50 percent of the we 
soil that can be cultivated (w 
present techniques and kno 
edge) only 10 percent is. The 
reserves of food, minerals 
power in the sea have hardly. be 
tapped. | 

* 
HUNGER and “over-pop 


tion” follow imperialism. 
“There is not a single country 


South America in which the ¥ 


ulation is free from hunger,” 
ose de Castro in his authoritat 
he Geography of Hunger.” | 
“Is it possible that the land 
overcrowded and the starvatior 
due to over-population?” he as 
“Far from it. ... A populat 


THE MAKING 


: PUBLISHER: We elected them 
all. 
BANKER: Take off your shoes. 
CONGRESSMAN: Dear me? 
The shoes too? Oh, very well. — 
PUBLISHER: (unwrapping bun- 
dle and revealing heap of clothing) 
Here you are] A man of the forest 
and plain. (Lifts up a pair of high- 
laced hiking boots.) Zane Gre 
Harold Bell Wright, Buffalo Bilt 
Ab make you look like some- 
thing. | 
CONGRESSMAN: Good heav- 
ens, man! You're not serious? 
BANKER: (chewing end of 
cigar) Do you want tobe ‘Presi- 
dent, or. don’t you? 
CONGRESSMAN: Oh, 
deed! 


fit and don’t ask so 
questions. ane 

PUBLISHER: Here’s 
jacket, khaki trousers, khaki shirt 
and oil-stained felt hat | 


what's Bane ! 


. i 
. = 


BANKER: Then put on that out- _ 
many | 


ss 
a leather | 


nts tobe»: 


By MI 


BANKER: She wants you to. 
President, doesn’t she? } 

CONGRESSMAN: Dear 
suppose you're right.. 
‘ PUBLISHER: Do 
0 


? 
CONGRESSMAN: Indeed 14 
I can't abide the animals, : 

BANKER: Well, from. now . 
you like dogs. Understand? _ 

CONGRESSMAN: But, my dé 
fellow, they smell. 3 
PUBLISHER: Smell or no sm 


you like dogs. If anybody asks y 
just remem ; you like dogs. — 


you 
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Children of China: Won't agree there are too many people. 


of only 90 million is scattered over 
an area of more than 7 million 
square miles—among the lowest in 
the world. 

“The prevailing starvation in 
South America is a direct conse- 
quence of the continent’s historic 
past. 

“This history is one of colonial 
exploitation. .*, . One finds a whole 
region giving itself up entirely to 
the monoculture . . . of a single 
product .. . wasting mineral wealth 
and neglecting the potentialities of 
regional food supply. , 

“The Braziliax sportheast is a 

ood example. . . . It had a climate 
avorable to agriculture. . . . Today 
the all-absorbing, self - destructive 
sugar industry has stripped all the 
availabel land and covered it com- 
pletely with sugar cane; as a re- 
sult this is one of the starvation 


areas of the continent.” 
. 


CAPITALISM prospered from 
an increased labor population and 
the profits were reinvested in ma- 
chinery that increased the produc- 
tion of the individual worker. This 
m turn resulted in surplus pro- 
duction, then “surplus population” 
—the unemployed, reserve army of 


E A CONGRESSMAN 


{E QUIN 


BANKER: There ain’t nobody 
going to vote for you unless you 
i es (fo publisher). Ain’t that 
- 
PUBLISHER: Not only that, 
you like horses. Don’t forget that. 
CONGRESSMAN: (lacing the 
boots) My soull Imagine having to 
put these on every morning! 
er sm This will perve ye re 
a regular guy~a man of the people. 
Stand over there and let's kere a 
look at you. 
pu Ar gpa wo ree at 
a distance and posing sti My! 
— PUBLISHER: You look like hell, 
| .if yow ask me. (Walks over, takes 
- hat, rumples it, crams it down on 
* the | : s head. Then 
_ - studes-effect.) That’s better. 
< Peged Have-you got your 


_ more of 
sir. I >a. . sia 
; af. Tas " 5 ij - 
2 ' \ 


workers. 

“The laboring population,” wrote 
Karl Marx, “therefore produces, 
along with the a He oe of 
capital produced by it, the means 
by which itself is .. . turned into a 
relative surplus population. .. . 

“This is the bar of population 
peculiar to the capitalist mode of 
production.” 

This “surplus population” pro- 
duces more children than the other 
sections of the community and ag- 
gravates the problem. But they x 
not produce more children because 
their intelligence is lower, as the 
neo-Malthusians claim. 

People breed in proportion to 
their income on the we of what 
their mode of ‘life costs. 

In other words, a skilled en- 
gineer will have as many children 
as he feels he can support during 
a training similar to his own. 

* 


STATISTICS show that the drop 
in the birth-rate is in strict pro- 
portion to the cost and time of the 
reproduction of the skills of the 
family bread-winner. - 

Among the lowest-paid workers 
the cost of this is negligible. Also, 
to face their economic problems 


curved-stem college pipe.) 

CONGRESSMAN: (toying with 
it) My Goodness! What a whopper! 

PUBLISHER: (shaking head) I 
think, Mr. Banker, you and I have 
been a couple of damned fools. 
This man looks like an idiot. 

BANKER: It’s too late to do 
anytning about it now. We've 
picked him and he'll have to do. 
Besides, I don't know as I agree 
with you. He looks sort of homey 
and agreeable. 

PUBLISHER: I was right in the 
first piace. We should have_ picked 
an iron man—some guy with a jaw 
like a bumper. A dictator! A 
scowler! 

BANKER: Not yet, William—not 


yet, 

PUBLISHER: Well, we might 
as well go ahead, ‘a photog- 
rapher) Are you read 

PHOTOGRAPHER: If you'll 
just stand a little to the left, Mr, 
PUBLISHER: (exploring 

: (exp Damn 
you! Damn you, I-say! FN 
the left. 


PHOTOGRAPHER: ' I'm sorry, 


ve no 


they tend to add as many wage- 
earners as possible to the family. 


There is no denying that the 
world’s population has grown from 
1,600 million in 1900 to 2,400 
million in 1950. And no doubt 
that this rate would give 4,000 mil- 
lion by the year 2000. 

Fortunately, the world will be 
Communist before the time when 
Sir Charles Darwin claims there 
would be standing-room only on 
the earth. 

Frederick Engels, in 1881, faced 
the same question: 

“There is, of course, the abstract 
possibility that the number of 
xe0ple will become so great that 
limits will have to be set to their 
increase. 

“But if at some stage Communist 
society finds itself obliged to 
regulate the production of human 
beings (just as it has already come 
to regulate the production of 
things) it will be precisely this so- 
ciety alone which can carry. this 
out without difficulty. .. . 

“At any rate, it is for the. people 
in the Communist society to a 
cide whether, when and how this 
is to be done and what means they 
wish to employ for the purpose.” 


ma Well. give you your or- 
ers. 

BANKER: (to photographer) You 
will have to move your camera to 
the right. Our candidate will net 
stand to the left. 


PUBLISHER: better. 


That's 


Now on with the work. (To-eon- © 


gressman) See if you can't look 
alive. 

BANKER: Put oo arm up this 
way. Take hold of the pipe. Relax 
a bit. | 

PUBLISHER: As I think of it 
now, we ought to have him hold- 
ing a bunch of dead ducks on a 
string and carrying a shotgun. 


BANKER: Think what you're 


saying. Sa Do you want to alien- 
ate the Society for Prevention of 


Cruelty to Animals? 
PUBLISHER: Perhaps so. Gad, 
but he looks silly! 
BANKER: Smile, Congressman, 
smile! 


PHOTOGRAPHER: Look at the | 


birdie] : ng Sig 
‘PUBLISHER: Democracy's x 

, Young man, you have 

) IER: May God 
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Of Bertholt Brecht 


By PAUL GRAHAME 
~ LONDON 
THE curtains swish back 
quickly as if a man of purpose 
is operating the switch. The 
revolving stage begins to move 
beneath the bright, white 


lights. There is no scenery, On to 
the stage trudles an old cart. A 
sang rolls out into the audience. 

For a first night crowd we are 
a little more tense than usual. On 
trial before us is the art of Bertolt 
Brecht and though some have come 
to scoff and others to cheer we are 
all conscious that this is an imper- 
tant night. 

ARE we to witness a myth de- 
stroyed or a legend perpetuated? 
For this is the theatre which has 
been hailed as the-greatest in the 
world . . . or scoffed at as a bag 
of theatrical tricks in the. service of 
communism. You are passionately 
FOR Brecht .. . or violently 
AGAINST him. That was the way 
he wished it. 

For another two weeks three of 
Brecht’s plays, performed in Ger- 
man by his own Berliner Ensemble 
are on show at the Palace Theatre, 
London. : 

They are the one great theatre 
experience of this season... an 
many another season before it. Yet 
around his works most of the critics 
have heaped. confusion upon con- 
fusion. 

In the past week he has been 
variously described as a great play- 
wright—because he was not really 
a Communist; and a bad playwright 
—because he was a Communist. 

There has been an almost alarm- 
ing unanimity in failing to realize 
that the art of Bertolt Brecht con- 
stitutes the most decisive step for- 
ward in the history of the theatre 
since the golden age of Elizabethan 
drama. 

Indeed, stemming in direct line 
from that theatre it has saved 20th 
century drama from the naturalists 
in the drawing-room and planted it 
firmly in the mainstream of life. 

Brecht was a realist. But a poetic 
realist. He was not anti-Chekov or 
anti-Stanislavsky, as many suggest. 
He was simply beyond them. 

They chained the theatre down 
within three walls and established 
definable limits~ to 
what the theatre could achieve. 
Brecht kicked down the walls. 

With the reali§m of Chekhov we 
are no longer spectators. Chekhov 
created a theatre so much like life 
itself that audiences became parti- 
cipants rather than spectators .. . 
but passive participants. 

With Brecht you must be par- 
tisan, not passive. “I admire Chek- 
hov,” he once told an interviewer. 
“But I do not want to go away from 
a play shrugging my hart aad and 
saying ‘Life is like that,’ I want to 
understand what is wrong and how 
to put it right.” 

A Brecht play is therefore more 
of a parable on Jife than a part of 
life itself. We are invited to watch 
and learn. And to feel. Yes, to feel. 

In seeking to simplify Brecht’s 
theories on theatre many writers 
have merely succeeded in vul- 
garising. Brecht lacks emotion, they 
say. And if they are affected emo- 
tionally by a Brecht play—as few 
people seeing “Mother. Courage” 
cduld: fail to er declare that 
he defeats his own intention. 

The truth is that Brecht uses 


‘emotion for a purpose. He finds 


his way to the heart. through the 
head: . Similarly the acting in 
Brecht’s Berliner Ensemble is “de- 
tached” only in the sense that the 
playwright’s: meaning is. the im- 
portant consideration with his 
actors 


They are not intent—as is the 
current .American school — with 


turning every part into a page 


from a psychiatrist's case book, 
There. isa scene in -“The Cau- 


tre 


BRECHT 


true mother that the child will go 
to her. 

Now here is a scene which any 
other produced or actors would 
bring the whole bag of tricks out 
for. But it is over in a second, 
Brecht has already clearly. shown 
during the play where the child 
chould belong. 

To emotionalize the scene any 
more would mean that the lesson 
to be drawn {ie., “everything 
should go to those who can serve 
it best” would be obscured in a 
welter of histronics. 

Brecht’s greatest play, the monu- 
mental “Mother Courage, very 
frequently involves us emotionally. 

She battens on war like a fly on 
a rotting carcase. When all her 


‘children are dead she still pushes 


on hoping for the crust of bread 
from the spoils. She is at once the 
folly of mankind (pursuing war 
without question) and the heart- 
beat of mankind (refusing to give 


). 
“WE CANNOF HELP but be 
emotionally involved in this, for 
we are watching a play as large as 
life itself. We are invoived be- 
cause Brecht shows war is evil. 
“The author does not have to 
nake Courage open her eyes at the 
end,” writes Brecht, “his concern 
is with the eyes of the audience.” 
This deliberate retreat (or, 
rather, advance from the magic 
theatre which seeks only a way to 
the audience’s heart is of the 
utmost importance. It is an affir- 
mation of the artist’s social rele. 
For Communists, in particular, 
Brecht’s greatness lies in -the fact 
that he ‘is probably the first Marx- 
ist artist to achieve a compleie 
synthesis of form and content. 


MANY MARXIST writers have 
revolutionized the content of their 
art. Few have revolutionized its 
form. But revolutions are not car- 
ried out without opposition. 

In East Germany itself there is 
a substantial body of opinion op- 
posed to his style of theatre, which 
is in far sharper contrast to German 
production tradition than it is to 
the British tradition. 

But for some critics to suggest 
that Brecht himself worked under — 
duress in Eastern Germany is very 
far from the truth. 

They point to the fact that all 
his major work was written in 
exile. They forget the equally im- 

t truth that all his major 
work has only been produced since 
he returned to Berlin. And Brecht, 
who was no ivory tower writer, 
considered it essential that his the- 
atre should reach a wide audience. 

* 

DURING the past few years all 
his energies were devoted to put- 
ting theory. into practice—lavishly 
assisted by the East German Gov- 
ernment which has made his the- 
atre one of the best equipped in 
the world, | 
Bn the time of his sg wlio had 

completed a new t etical 
work, Its title: “The Dialecties of 
Acting.” A title which emphasizes 
that Brecht considered his 
ae te be an integral part of 
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Gov't Ownership of Industry 


Seen as Unrealistic 


By BERNARD 
I 
NEW YORK. 


HAVING adopted a pro- 
gram, it is not necessary that 
we stand mute on all other 
issues. On the contrary, by 


taking a correct position on 
other important issues we win 
the generalized support of those 
affected by that issue. Converse- 
ly, taking a wrong position on 
such issues can isolate us. One 
example of a wrong position on 
a non-program matter is our at- 
titude toward the expansion of 
consumer credit. This is a high- 
ly successful device for expand- 
ing the home market and was a 
major factor in the 1954-55 


boom in business and profits. 


And like any other increase in 
the per capita distribution of 
goods, it tended to raise the 
standard of living. Furthermore, 
the risks of the device fell main- 
ly on the capitalists, who, in 
order to reap their profits, have 
to accept.the promises to pay 
of the workers. Nevertheless the 
D.W. usually refers to the in- 
crease in consumer credit in a 
deprecating manner. Does the 
D.W. think that a worker objects 
to being able to buy things on 
time payments? What is the re- 
action of the worker when his 
favorite paper says that he should 
not have been given the credit 
that he asked for?_ 


A much more important fail- 
ure to see the workers point of 
view was in connection with the 
Marshall Plan. We did not see 
that, besides its cold war func- 
tion, the plan was a reaction to 
a definite economic situation in 
Europe and in the former col- 
onies precluded the export of 
capital in sufficient volume to 
_ replace the former war exports. 

In this situation the capitalists, 
remembering the experience with 
lend-lease, devisef a maneuver 
not foreseen by either Marx or 
Lenin, namely, the replacement 
of the export of capital by the 
peacetime export of gifts. The 
Marshall Plan was thus the ve- 
hicle for maintaining U.S. pro- 
duction. s . 


IT IS true that U. S. capital- 
ism is based primarily on the 
home market and that Marshall 
Plan exports were insignificant 
in comparison with total produc- 
tion. But the significance of capi- 
tal rts, or im this case of 
gifts, for the economy, is not de- 
termined by the ratio of such 
exports to the total production 
but by the ratio to uninvested 
surplus value. And that ratio, 
in this case, had considerable sig- 


The workers correctly saw that 
the Marshall Plan was an impor- 
tant factor in keeping them at 
work. And from their point of 
view, when our party opposed 
the Marshall Plan in toto it was 
not only opposing the cold war; 
it was also opposing the salva- 
tion of the countrys economy. 


That is why our position isolated _ 


us from the main stream of Amer- 
ican life. It was not because our 
position was too far in advance 
of the workers; it was because 
we were opposing a necessary 
development of the U. S. econ- 
omy. 

What, then, should have been 
our position on the Marshall 
Plan? It should have been that 
the ostensible basic idea of the 

lan was good (whoever doesn’t 
believe this should read the 
plan), but that the export of mili- 
tary aid was -not helpful and 
was not necessary part of the 
plan; that military aid was being 
emphasized by the armaments 
manufacturers for their own 
benefit, and that the aid should 
have been solely economic, con- 
sisting of the export, as gifts, 
of machinery, consumer goods 
and agricultural products. 


Had we taken that position 
on the Marshall Plan our status 
in the trade unions would have 
been entirely different. It is even 
possible that our incorrect posi- 
tion on the third: party move- 
ment would not have been suffi- 
cient to isolate us, just as our er- 
rors in the 30s were over-bal- 
anced by our correct @gsition on 
economic demands. Certainly the 
fact that our position on the Mar- 
shall Plan threatened the jobs of 
the workers was one of the bases 
for the vehemence with which 
we were attacked. The more this 
subject is discussed, the clearer 
it will become that our program 
must always be in tune with the 
direction in which the econ- 
omy of the country is moving. 

* 

OF COURSE, if the above 
analysis of our position on the 
Marshall Plan is correct, then 
Dennis’ characterization of that 
position (Page 19 of his report) 
as one of our “significant contri- 
butions’ is in error, and his posi- 
tion (Page 29) that our error. in 
connection with the Marshall 
Plan was in “not taking into ac- 
count the leyel of understanding 
of the workers’ is also wrong. 
It was our own level of under- 
standing that was deficient; the 
workers were more nearly cor- 
rect than we were. 


It seems to me that our na- 
tional’ leaders are proposing an 
unrealistic program of govern- 
ment ownership. In his report to 
the National Committee Dennis 
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says that the economic situation: 
“Urgently calls for a rounded- 


out popular economic program of 


business—regardless of when the 
economic crisis develops. And 
the program should imclude con- 
crete proposals for curbing the 
monopolies and for providing for 
the public ownership of a num- 


JOCIaIISM 


ber of industries, such as in the 
atomic energy field and public 
utilities.” 


“ae -eeqgouee a yo =e is shown 
is repeated reference to it. 
Ha’ selec ta’ “the naw snll-mn- 
nopoly political alignment that 
is now in process of develop- 
ment” and to “the pressing need 
of nationalizing certain indus- 
tries.” He says that we should 
study the question of a “round- 
ed out anti-monopoly program” 
and that “the central objective 
in-the ‘56 election is to help 
create some of the conditions 
the emergence of -an anti- 
monopoly coalition.” 
* | | 
THIS position is not confined 
fe ar A veer editorial on 
une mentioned in passin 
that “we need federal control ~ 
the entire atomic power develop- 
ment (private monopolies are 
now racing for domination in the 
sad And Max Weiss in the 
D.W. of June 22 says that “la- 
bor is moving toward political in- 
dependence under conditions in 
which its main task is the de- 
velopment of an anti-monopoly 


coalition, not an anti-capitalist - 


Democratic Party 
on the basis of a clearcut anti- 
monopoly program.” 

Fred Fine in the Worker of 
July 1 asks: “What are the chief 
characteristics of the slowly 
emerging anti-monopoly coali- 
tion?” And in the Worker of 
July 22 Albert Blumberg also has 
this vision of a slow emerging 
anti-monopoly coalition. 

Monopoly is a natural stage in 
the development of capitialism 
based on expansion of the 
economy and of its technical 
base. Could little banks handle 
the business of the U. S. or are 
big banks necessary? In the pro- 
duction of aluminum a project 
for big or for little business? Who 
but the monopolies could or- 
ganize the necessary new 
sources of iron ore now that the 
Mesabi range is being exhaust- 
ed? To roll back the economy to 
the pre-monopoly stage is as 
hopeless as reversing time and 
I cannot believe that this is what 
Dennis, Weiss, Fein and Blum- 
berg have in mind. 

* 

NEVERTHELESS, it is clear 
that what is being proposed is 
not simply a fight for higher 
wages, or a higher minimum 
wage, or better old age pensions, 
or a 30-hour week. . Such -pro- 
posals can be made in clear and 
understandable language and 
would not be referred to as an 
“anti-monopoly” position. No; 
what is being proposed is that 
the party make its main program 
for government ownership of 
passage > The D.W. of July 10 
says editorially: 

“This issue, we feel, will press 
itself na to the fore in the 
coming and years as we 
get deeper into the jet air age 


ROAD TO MA 


(Continued from Page 6) 
This is still the right approach. 
. apt tig, (sanae 


SS UNITY 


directed to the working class, 
if there is patience and willing- 
ness to learn from the workers, 
if the criterion for success is “Is 


the giving leadership to. 
the to: in “9 ‘asi iene 


concentration can be a success. 


In another , the 
ust mies ot itself as 


g events by its 


where we have forces. We must 
begin. to think of the ’56 elec- 
tions as a means for building 
united fronts not on the “con- 
gressional and state levels,” but 
rather in precincts, counties, 
etc. where. we have real people 
and real influence. This 


be the basic means by which 


we build povtice’ alliances, 


e party directed at the work- 
. A review, for example, of 

t years will show that 
there is 


recent, easily under- 
written, short p 
material which can be gi 


workers interested in the CP. 
There has been little or no ma- . 


terial on the industries singled 
out for concentration some 


The importance which Den- : 


ly come into conflict with the 
monopolies. in one field or an- 
other. But what is developing is 
a coalition for civil rights, for a 
peaceful foreign policy, and for 
economic progress. It is not, and 
will not in the foreseeable future, 
develop into a coalition against 
the institution of monopoly or in- 
to support for government owner- 
ship of industry. The constant 
harping by our national leaders 
on the alleged “anti-monopoly” 
character of the developin oe & 
tion only shows that the days of 
self-delusion are not over. 
* 


ASIDE from the fact that 
there is no “slowly emerging anti- 
monopoly coalition” which favors 
government ownership, there are 
sound theoretical reasons why 
the C.P. must not make such a 
campaign. Our program must be 
aimed at improving the condi- 
tions of the people by establish- 
ing peace, liberty, and a higher 
standard of living. In this connec- 
tion, when there are economic 
projects which would raise the 
standard of living (like TVA, the 
proposed MVA, the federal hous- 
ing program and the federal road 
program), but which the capi- 
talists do not find profitable to 
develop themselves, then we 
should demand that the govern- 
ment develop them. 

Furthermore, when an already 
established utility or industry is 
bankrupt and can no longer be 
operated by the capitalists, but — 
is cieitiiatens necessary for the 
welfare of the people, as, for ex- 
ample, the New Yark subway 
system, then we favor the gov- 
ernment operating that utility.’ 
But in any specific instance, as 
long as there are capitalists will- 
ing to establish an ind or 
utility and the intervention of the 
government is not necessary in 
order to raise the st of 
living in that respect (and air 
transport is a good example), 
why should we advocate public 
ownersnip? 


HAS the government lost the 
power of taxation that it must 
resort to ownership and opera: 
tion in order to get revenue? Or 
for that purpose, is it easier to 
pass laws taking over an indus- 
try than to pass a new income 
tax law? It cannot be for the pur- 
pos of providing cheaper or 

tter service because the gov-— 
ernment can regulate the prices 
and services of private monopo- 
lies without taking them over. 

Do. government workers get 
better pay than other workers? 


(Continued from Page 10) 
the basis for a thorough-going 
study of Marxism-Leninism, es- 
pecially among workers and in 

rking class communities. 
Each member cannot be 
a full-fledged theoretician and 
at the same time he active in 
union and other work, take care 
of his. family, etc. By becoming 
adept in the method of Marx- 
ism, however, we can evaluate] 
that which others may say and 
relate it to our experiences. All 
Communists cannot make “orig- 
inal centtibutions” to 
but all can and must evaluate 
the program and policy of the 
party. 

* 

IN sum then, it is not true, as 
some say, that because the par- 
ty has not had the kind of suc- 
cess it wishes for it should be 
dissolved or so changed as to 
make it something other than a 
Communist Party. The func- 
tion of the party is to be the 
most advanced fighter for the 
needs of the people, in the first 
place the workers and the Ne- 
gro people, in their places of 
work and communities, in the 
political arena. The party must 
continue to educate a!l_ those 
who are ready for education in 
the principles of scientific so- 
cialism. In this way we will pre- 
pare the base for the ground- 
swell of socialist thinking among 
the workers which will occur 
when the objective conditions 
are utilized by a militant, pre- 
pared Communist Party. 

i 

The report by Dennis speaks 
of doing “our utmost to help 
create the prerequisites’ for a 
new. mass party of socialism. 
Others speak of joining forces 
with Trotskyites (Dennis warns 
of the unreconstructed ones??!!) 
Norman Thomas _ socialists, 
“Monthly Review” and “National 
Guardian” forces. But who ex- 
actly are these people? In the 
mill I have yet to hear of a 
member of the SP, or a Trotsky- 
-ite grouping, or even of a worker 
who takes his lead from such 
forces. Dennis speaks of the 
“revitalization . . . of socialist- 
oriented and pro-Marxist cur- 
rents... .° But has this socialist 
re-orientation taken place among 
the .workers? Among very few 
workers is there any meaningful 
socialist influence or conscious- 
ness. This fact, if forgotten, will 
lead us to seek all kinds of short 
cuts and easy. solutions, But we 
may make a thousand alliances 
with Huberman, see Dennis and 
Thomas share the platform 
twice daily and still there will 
be no mass party of socialism. 

The reasons for this were giv- 
en very well in an article by 
Foster entitled “Marxism and 
the American Working Class.” 
Foster makes clear the reason for 
the lack of socialist conscious- 
ness among the American work- 


ers. A rank and file USW leader 


says: “After all, the steel work- 
ers haven't ‘had a wrinkle in 
their bellies for 17 years.” To 
speak, then, of a mass party of 
socialism, composed o 
groups that now exist, is to kid 
ourselves, to seek short cuts for 
the hard and painstaking work 
of winning the working class to 
socialism. To speak of a mass 
party of socialism before the 
American workers are ready for 
it is only to repeat the errors of 


of the - 
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lems and know the needs of the | 


party membership in a month’s 


no hope in the present trade 
unions, who see no hope in elec- 
toral work, who are impatient 
for the workers to come to the 
desired state of mind, - would 
weaken our day to day activity 
in the shops. It would endanger 
the existence of a revolutionary 
party which can win the workers 
when they are prepared to em- 
bark upon the socialist path. 


* 


DOES THIS MEAN that it 
would be incorrect to draw to- 
gether those currents of socialist 
thought which basically agree? 
Not so long as the revolutionary, 
working class content of the CP 


is not further destroyed. Not so 
long as we dont fool ourselves 
into thinking that this will con- 
stitute a mass party of socialism. 
The tasks of the Communists 
continue to be to convince the 
workers that we are best equip- 
ped to learn from the workers 
and to help solve their problems. 
We must continue to help dis- 
pell those illusions which keep 
the workers tied to the capital- 
ist system, be they “Truman” 
illusions, “prosperity” delusions 
or what have you. Lenin said 
long ago that propaganda alone 
is not enough, that the workers 
must learn from their experi- 
ences. The workers will move 
ahead, then, as rapidly or slowly 
as objective conditions pernuit, 
aided by correct CP policy. This 
process will not be easy, nor will 
it be accelerated by the launch- 
ing of a new socialist middle- 
class party, self-deluded as to it 
mass character. 
HI 


The question of bureaucracy 
involves much more than merely 
the right of the membership to 
have its voice heard. The basic 
matter is the ability of the party 
to arrive at proper decisions and 
policies. The past reveals that 
many errors arose as a result of 
the isolation of party leadership 
from the masses. especially from 
the industrial workers. This isola- 
tion was no doubt in part due to 
objective conditions, making it 
impossible for the leadership to 
speak to any number of non- 
party workers. But this was not 
true of the rank and file party 
membership. Yet the. leadership 
failed to consult those who were 
in the shops and working class 
communities. Objective difficul- 
ties existed in this area too. But 
had the leadership been truly 
aware of the fact that party pol- 
icy cannot be made without the 
rank and file, there could not 
have been a. situation which 
found this area practically out of 
touch with district leadership for 
three years. : 

There exists a great deal of 
basis in American life for bureau- 
cracy, in the trade unions, etc. 
This. must not be so in the par- 
ty. Yet efforts to disagree with 
leadership have often pace 

ruthlessly, with. 


ing the needs of the member- 
ship, the boom is really lowered. 
Disagreements among the Jeader- 
ship are never aired so that the 
membership can have no voice 
in making the decisions, never 
knowing what the conflict -is 
really about. Nor are these errors 
limited to the full timers. Some 
younay Communists, trying to 
earn from the full timers, are 
often infected with the same 
disease. 
. 


THE ERROR at the heart of : 


this lies in the elevation of full- 
timers to near demi-gods. Only 
those who can follow the pattern, 
spout the phrase are considered 
leaders. Ignored is the fact that 
those who work in the shops 
and communities must provide 
the basis for ANY thinking in 
regard -to the American scene. 
The assumption is made that the 
reading of newspapers and the 
Little Lenin Library in itself is 
sufficient to solve all problems, 
forgetting that the basis of any 
science is the existence of things 
in the world itself. Certainly the 
leadership of the party recogniz- 
es these truths, but the recogni- 
tion does not go very deeply, 
lor it is rarely put into practice. 

The only safeguard that prop- 
er methods will be used lies in 

the right of the membership 
to judge whether the leadership 
is using them. If it becomes clear 
that an individual leader is not 
doing so, then the membership 
must be in a position to send 
such a person back into the 
ranks for further learning. The 
membership must be told who 
takes what position on leading 
bodies for the same purpose, 
so that we may judge accord- 
ingly. 

It has been said that the meth- 
od of democratic centralism is 
responsible for bureaucracy, is 
alien to American life. But genu- 
ine democratic centralism has 
never existed in my years in the 
party. The membership has rare- 
ly had the final say in policy de- 
bates; never, in my experience, 
has it been in a position to re- 
move full-time leadership. Crit- 
icism and self-criticism, which is 
the content of democratic cen- 
tralism, has never been fully 
practiced. Neither now, nor in 
the period immediately following 
Browdcrism, has there been 
much self-critical study by the 
leadership of its own errors. A 
little wrist slapping in the Den- 
nis report, a parenthetical] note 
by Blumberg are hardly enough. 
Only if party leadership gives the 
example in this area can the rest 
of us follow suit. Therefore, rec- 
ognizing the need for a disciplin- 
ed as well as a democratic party, 
let us thoroughly examine 
whether we have ever practiced 

enuine democratic centralism 
fore we discard this method. 


* 


THE METHOD of ees 
leadership and the source of lead- 
ership is certainly due for an 
overhaul. Time and again lead- 
ership chosen from outside the 
ranks of the workers, sent into 
an area just long enough to get 
a smattering of what's going on, 
and then sent: elsewhere. Instead 
of leaders coming from the areas 
which.they are to serve, or at 
least having a_ perspective of 
years of work in the area, people 


are expected to solve the prob- 
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time. 

The function of leadership is 
to know the thinking and ex- 
periences of the party member- 
ship and the mass movement to 
such an extent that the leader- 
ship can generalize the experi- 
ences of many into a district or 
national policy and program. 
Leadership must help us to look 
objectively at situations in which 
people are sometimes so intim- 
ately involved that they loose 
their objectivity. Leadership is 
responsible in part for the dev- 
elopment of individual Commu- 
nists by providing help when 
needed, by aiding 
criticism and self-criticism, in the 
study of Marxism, by pooling the 
experiences of people m any 
given area. These things can 
only be done by a leadership in 
long-range, intimate contact with 
the membership of the party. 

One might sum up the bureau- 
cracy business by saying that in 
essence there have existed two 
parties, one of the leadership and 
of the rank and file in the shops 
and communities. Unless this 


a 


| 
| 


situation is prevented from ever | 


recurring, unless the workers in 
the shops and the people in the 
communities are directly involv- 
ed in party leadership ‘so that 
only one party exists, there can 
be no end to bureaucracy and, 
consequently, no correct party 
policy. 


End Burocracy 


(Continued from Page 6) 


the membership for his reelec- 
tion cannot ever be _ isolated 
from the membership. 

How can this be done? 

First, of course, the leaders 
will have to speak out publicly 
on issues confronting the party, 
so the members will know 
where they stand. : 
Secondly, the membership 
must have a direct or indirect 
way of promoting those leaders 
they agree with, and demoting 
those with whom they disagree. 

(a) A general election could 


be called poms Set the sys- | 


tem in vogue in Dourgeois na- 
tions of Europe and in Canada. 

(b) Regular general elections 
could be held according to the 
American bourgeois system, in 
which every officer from the top 
down is voted for directly by 
the membership. 

(c) There could be a system 
of recall, though. I think this is 
the least valuable suggestion as 
it would apply only after some 
officer was thoroughly distaste- 
ful to the majority of the mem- 


bership. 
¥ 


I FULLY realize the difficul- 
ties in the way of any general 
election within the CPUSA. Un- 
der present conditions it is not 
»0ssible for large bodies of 

ommunists to get together and 
vote. However, once it is de- 
cided to be -a good thing to do, 
our ingenuity will surely discov- 
er some method of carrying on 
an election. For imstance, a 
month could be set aside as 
Nomination Month, followed by 
another as Election Month, dur- 
ing which candidates could be 
nominated and voted on in the 


meetings of each club. The cub 


executive would be responsible 
for sending the nominations and 
the correct tally of votes to 
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(Continued from Page 7) 
ticularly so, from leaders like 
Ross and Mackie, who are in 


| key areas of the farm belt and 


who should. have some worth- 
while comments on .why we 
have never risen to this ques- 
tion. It is true that in the early 
30's some headway was made, 
but as Browderism became ram- 
pant, this was rolled back. Lat- 
er Pettis Perry tackled the prob- 


“lem and began to see that na- 


tional direction was given to 
this work. Unfortunately, this 
was halted when Pettis Perry 
was put in jail. 

At a time when we are dis- 
cussing the whole question of 
what kind of party we should 
have, it would seem that an ar- 


| ticle on the farm problem would 
process of 


have to deal not only with the 
farmers but also with us. Other- 
wise, no matter how well-in- 
tended, it may seem nothing 
more than a diversionary device. 
In a previous crisis in our his- 
tory, Lovestone used it exactly 
for that purpose, and it did not 
benefit the farmers or our’ party. 
On the specific points of the 
farm program, as proposed, it 
would seem that the failure to 
mention the Negro or white 
sharecroppers in the South and 
the agricultural workers general- 
ly are glaring omissions — alco, 
that drought, duststerms and 
flood might be noted, even 
though the Democrats omit 
them in their plank. Personally, 
I disagree with the flat state- 
ment made by the authors t! at 
“statistics again prove that farm 
‘surpluses reflect not over-pre- 
duction, but  under-consump- 
tion. . .” Sure, Leon Keyserlig 
says it’s “under-consumption,” 
but I think that Karl Marx and 
his students would say it’s “over- 
production.” What do our na- 
tional lesd<r: «o«?—V. L. P. 


PERSONAL 


(Continued from Page 7) 
fact, the need of guarantees to 


safeguard against distortion of 
inner-Party ocracy is pretty 
generally recognized. The seeds 
of distortion are capable of un- 
limited growth, unless properly 
recognized and checked. With 
this in mind, I should like to 
draw some conclusions from my 
own experience. 

1) No individual should be 
pre-judged and no final conclu- 
sions be allowed without previd- 
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DRAMA AT EBBETS FIELD 


Big Nite—Dodgers Tie for Ist, 
Two Men Speak Heart to Heart 


By LESTER RODNEY 


DOWN IN THE STEAMING Brooklyn Dodger clubhouse Tuesday night the 
name of Sal Maglie was the big one. The “old pros’ who had just painfully climbed 
into a tie with the Milwaukee Braves, first time they had sniffed first place since April, 


had the proper respect, nay, pro- 
fessional reverence, for the old- 
est old pro of all, the 40-year- 
old pitcher who had made a 
specialty of beating them when 
he was a Giant, and who this 
night had turned back the 
Braves 4-2 with a_ tenacious 
nine inning performance. 

“I don’t care how old he is,” 
Carl Furillo said admiringly, 
“that guy is a wonder. Heck, 
he straightened out our pitching 
staff, without him we're dead.” 


Little captain Harold Peewee 
Reese, sitting as usual in his 
corner relaxing very slowly with 
a can of beer and his full uni- 
form still on except for the 
spiked shoes mentioned the 
eighth inning when the Braves 
got the tying run to third with 
Mathews coming up. Third 
baseman Jackie Robinson. had 
gone over to Sal to hand him 
the ball and Sal had said “Geez 
I'm tired.” At which, Peewee 
related, Jackie came over and 
told him about it. Peewee trot- 
ted in to talk to Sal, and Man- 
ager Alston came trotting out. 

“All Maglie said,” Peewee 
recalled, taking a pull at the 
beer, was, “oh, no, I got to 
pitch to this guy, and you had 
to go with him.” 

* 

AS YOU MOVED from Reese 
to the next Dedger dressing, 
Robinson, you couldn't help 
thinking that thris day the head- 
lines told of Louisville schools 
successfully integrating, and 
Reese was from Louisville. It 
was not “political thinking” 
dragged into a different context. 
Do you think these fellows don’t 
know what's going on in their 
country, or that they didn’t have 
something, something very im- 
portant to do with it? Why 
take the very fact of this ball 
game for the league lead, with 
national interest focused on it, 
Of the 18 starting players for 
these topnotch American teams 
in America’s national pastime, 
11 were white and seven were 
Negro. 

How in these day could one 
NOT think about the headlines, 
when you stood next to a group 
of Braves at the batting cage 
before the game and a photog- 
rapher called over the two most 
prominent “Dodger killers,” 
Hank Aaron and joe Adcock, 
and the two draped an arm 
around each other's shoulder 


he had to say, as related by 
Robinson, was as follows: Rob- 
inson had him and he 
wanted to straighten gs out. 
He had meant nothing racial, 
was just kidding about Jackie's 
weight. “I’m just sick and tired 
of being considered anti-Negro 
about this,” he told Robinson, 
with great feeling, “I spoke to 
Bruton about it (one of the Ne. 
gro players on the Braves) and 
he knows how I feel.” Robin- 
son related that Burdette said 
flatly there was no place for 
racial remarks in baseball. 


“It was the most gratifying 
conversation I've ever had in 
baseball,” the -graying Dodger 
star said as he pulled off his 
uniform top, “We shook hands, 
I said how glad I was the air 
was cleared and if that was the 
fact I was sorry of course I had 
thrown the ball his way.” 

. 

NOW after being sidetracked 
from the baseball-as-such of the 
big night, and very pleasant 
sidetracking it is.... 

“That Maglie,” said Jackie, 
“what he’s meant to all. of us. 
He's saved us. We couldn't be 
where we are tonight without 
him. What can you say about 
him, he has know how, and he 
has heart. ... 


Which, you observed, were 
two factors which could turn 
back the years. ... 

There was nodding agree- 
ment from the 37-year-old Rob- 
inson, who this night had brought 
the important insurance run 
over in typical sparkplug fash- 
ion. It was in the 8th, with the 
lead still a precarious 2-1, and 
he epened with a single to left, 
bringing the crowd up with a 
roar as he turned halfway to 
second before retreating. There 
was a beautifully executed sac. 
rifice by Amoros, and then 
Jackie began his long forays off 
2nd, Pitcher Johnson wheeled 
and fired back to 2nd, the ball 
rolled into centerfield and Rob- 
inson, as you knew he would, 
roared right on around 8rd auda- 
ciously and slid across the plate 
as his teammates greeted him 
with the cheers and fist shaking 
tributes usually reserved for 
home runs, 

“Not only,” said Jackie con- 
tinuing about Maglie, as h 


gingerly fingered a raw looking 
wound on his thigh, “does Mag- 
lie help in his pitching, but his 
advice to pitchers, you should 
see all the time he spends talk- 
ing to young Drysdale, and don't 
think it doesn't help... .° 

Wednesday afternoon's game 
was still to be played with the 
Braves, and Robby was cau- 
tioning that this series didn't 
decide the’ flag. “There'll still 
be 15 left and they have a good 
club.” he said, “It won't be 
over.” Reese nodded agreement. 
“It could ge ie down to the 
wire, he said, 
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Investment 


(Continued from Page 2) 
Asia and Africa are paying an in- 
creasing tribute in labor and 


* natural resources to a handful of 


U. S. corporations. And the 
American people are becoming 
increasingly dependent on these 
natural resources for their living 


standards. 


Already U. S. foreign invest- 
ments place in the shade those 
of the old European colonial 
powers. The trend is to tie us up 
in web of modern colonialism to 
involve us in every attempt of 
vested corporate interests to sup- 
press the world-wide movements 
for modern living standards, 
based on nationalization of re- 
sources and their use for inter- 
nal development, Our govern- 
ment intervened to halt this in 
Guatemala and Iran, and such 
intervention is now threatened in 
Egypt. 

The more this trend continues, 
the more unstable will be the 
basis for American living stand- 
ards, and the greater the danger 
of rotten colonial wars, instigated 
by corporate interests guarding 
their 50-100 percent profit 
rates, 

If we are moving towards 
healthy foreign relations, if our 
country is to genuinely compete 
with the sociale world in aiding 


the development of former co- 


lonial lands, a new course will 
be necessary. This would be based 
on credits for industrialization, 
advanced by a government with 
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By DON WHEELDIN 
LOS ANGELES. 


Twenty-one-year-old Earlene 


Browne, holder of the American 
women’s record in the shot put 
who won a berth on the U. S. 
Olympic team, says emphatically 


she lives in the predominantly 
Negro community of Watts and 
is “proud” to call it home, 


Mrs. Brown, who lives on E, 
107 St. with her husband Henry 
and nine-month-old son Reginald 
has been regularly placed in 
Compton by the press since 
earlier this summer when she 
began to toss the eight - pound 
metal ball farther than any other 
American woman. 

A large, vigorous young wo- 
man of quick, sure movement, 
Earlene loves “sports of all kinds” 
and her background indicates she 
was. preparing to become a 
champion athlete since early 
childhood. 

Henry, LEarlene’s husband, 
doubles in brass as her trainer 
in the shot. put. He is a brick 
tender and member of Brick 
Tenders and Hodcarriers’ Union, 
Local 507, 

An athlete in his own right, 
Henry comes home from his eight 
hours a day, eats dinner and 
takes off for the local gymnas- 
ium where he trains five nights 
a week. He is an amateur welter- 
weight prize-fighter. 

Several nights a week Earlene 
accompanies him to the gym 
where she observes his develop- 
ment as a boxer, picking out 
flaws in his style, helping him to 
improve in the same ae that 
he helps her in field training. 


* 

EARLENE has won so many 
medals and trophies since she 
was 12 years old in track and 
field competition that she said 
“I couldn't honestly tell you the 
exact ‘ number,” 

Her mother, Mrs. Espanola 
Walker, who is the custodian at 
the David Starr Jordan High 
School, where her famous daugh- 


ter attended, sought to fill in\ 
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Conference 


Get to the bunch together to 
work out how we'll all get up to 
Camp Midvale Sept. 23. The big 
D.W. picnic is on that date. 
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an entirely different foreign 
policy than that of the present 
Administration or its predecessor 
and without interest in support- 
ing the foreign ventures of U. S. 
monopoly. 


Interview With New Woman 
Hope in Olympic Shot Put 


the details. 

“Earlene is my only child,” she 
said, “and as a youngster she was 
the kind of child who had to be 
kept busy. 

She was born July 11, 1935, 
in Grapeland, Texas, and we 
came to Los Angeles in 1943. 

“Because she was so active, I 
started her out with piano les- 
sons, and she still plays, and 
when she was 12 years old I 
enrolled her in the Deputy Aux- 
iliary Police (DAP) Athletic pro- 
gram. 7 

“From the time she was 12 
until she was 17 years old and 
over the age limit Earlene won 
medals for the 50-yard dash, the 
baseball throw, and as a member 
of the relay team every year.” 

Earlene entered Compton Ju- 
nior College in 1954 where she 
promptly won a regular position 
on the school’s championship wo- 
men’s basketball team. 

She joined the Women’s Ath- 
letic Association at the school 
and actively participated in the 
field hockey and volley ball 
teams. 

A physical education major, 
Earlene left school last year in 
order to get married and raise a 
family. 

Accustomed to victories, she 
took a level-headed approach to 
the finals for the Olympic tryouts 
in Washington, D. C. 

“Last Aug. 5, I officially put 
the shot at 44 feet, 10% inches 
which was good enough to set 
a new American record. The 
former record was 42 feet, 10 
inches for women. I'm confident 
I can do that well or even better 
in the tryouts to qualify for the 
U. S. team. However, I'm not 
sure I. have the experience to win | 
a final victory in Australia be- 
cause the Russian girl who holds 
the world record has tossed the 
shot 54 feet.” 

She had nothing but praise 
for Stella Walsh, holder of more 
than 100 wo.aen’s track and field 
records, and Clarence Mackay, 
former coach at Jordan High 
School who combined to en- 
courage Earlene in her athletic 


efforts. 
. 


EARLENE has also diversified. 
She has entered other field 
events such as the discus throw 
with a record heave of 142 feet, 
10 inches, which she has since 
bettered in Washington; base- 
ball throw of more than 250 
feet; and a javelin toss which 
rates close to the American rec- 
ord of 161 feet, three inches, for. 
women. 

She praised the treatment she 
has received in various meets 
throughout California, sponsor- 
ed by the Southern Pacific Asso- 
ciation of the Amateur Athletic 
Union. | 


burgh and Texas Christian made 
Bowl games and were beaten but 


Sizing the Gridders Up 


If you're looking for a brand’ East—Pittsburgh, 
new act in college football this Army. 
season, forget it. Midwest—Michigan State, Ohio|/not disgraced, 

Oklahoma's split-T Sooners State, Notre Dame, Michigan. Oklahoma’s hot shots have most 
again are slated to be the nation’s) South—Maryland, Georgia Tech, everybody back from last year in- 
9 team, according to a consensus! Tennessee. — ay hea but two quarter- 
. Bye =: agorns w pone i Christian, ee F grat a Tommy Mece- 

thing y dast fall and) texas A. and M., Tex pons’ and plenty of monsters up 
turned out to be 100 percent right. Boag “eee in the line. | 

All the crystal-gazers put. the - occ imran amen Rg na 2: mae, erpaiiles begin 
Sooners, unbeaten in their last 30) *#"54s. at quarterback re slickster 
games, back on top for 1956. And} Rockies—Utah, Wyoming, Den-|Earl Morrall has been 


the general feeling is Bud Wilkin-, ver. . 
: West—Stanford, Southern 


and the black and white hands 
intertwined over a bat... . 
Aaron the Negro from Mobile, 
A Adeock the white 
from Coushatta, Louisiana. 

Or take a little conversation 
before the game, revealed by 
Robinson . . . certainly one of 
the most dramatic and signifi- 
cant conversations between two 
a of opposing teams 
in the history of baseball The 
back , briefly: in Milwau- 
kee Dodger trip, Brave 
pitcher Lew Burdette called out 
something to Robinson about 
watermelons durin howe prac- 
tice, and Jackie threw the in- 
field ball in that direction, and 
later Burdette to 

fists > 

Before this game Brook- 

n, Burdette met Robinson in 

s rumway and beck- | By 

fo a meeting. What | thist); 54 9)» Dettad iL be Oe tae the Fe 8} 
9081-0 a : (ft eae | 
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“I've been treated wonderful 
ly everywhere I've been,”~ she 
said, “I've made lots of new 
friends of all. nationalities and 
haven't been subjected to: any 
kind of discrimination. If there 
had been any, I could have 
sensed it, There just wasn’t any.” | 

It hasn't been all play for the 
young mother on whose sturdy 
arms may rest U. §. Olympic 
panes in the Australian finals this 


Syracuse, 


Missouri, 


son will have an even better team| Far 
than [ast year. California. 


The consensus top 10: (1) Okla- 
Manat (2) la — fey (3) 

‘ay T (6) Texas P devs those 
7) Texas A. and M., (8) Stanford, 
(9) Notre 


tectons, they shape up 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
bines, rifles and revolvers, nine 
Negro children wanted to go to 
the Sturgis High School. The 
crowd taunted reporters: “Hay, 
N—r lovers, ain't you afraid 
Some of it is going to rub off 
on you?” 

In front of the two-story red- 
brick building, two blocks long, 
the troops were lined in battle 
array, and up the walks lead- 
ing to the they stood in 
well-ordered lines. At each end 
of the school there was. a tank, 
and the tanks looked like World 
War II monuments, or recruiting 
drive ads, with the soldiers sit- 


ing on top. And the Negro 
chitiren came. 


You have seen their faces, 
the little girls in starched 
dresses, with pigtails, the boys 

dressed in their school-day best 

and you think: these are chil- 
dren, going to class. Who can 
forget his own school-days, the 
y-Rhayen of peace that you found 
in the schoolroom; the buzz in 
the classroom that was as sweet 
as the summer bees in the 
meadow. You remember the 
warmth and tenderness of the 
teacher and the friendship of 
the boy and the girl at the desk 
near yours. 
And you think of the Negro 
children of today’s South: walk- 


Desegregation 


difficult circumstances, to comply 
with the court's decision.” | 
- The Democratic candidate said 
“We must, of course, support the 
Supreme Court decision. : 


Whereas President Eisenhower 
did an about fact from a previous 
position in his comments on de- 
segregation, Stevenson amended 
this party's platform in the position 
he took before New York’s Liberal 
Party convention. For the Demo- 
cratic platform does not declare 
explicit support of the Supreme 
Court's pecan decision, 
but rejects “all proposals for the 
use of force to interfere with the 
orderly determination of these mat- 
ters by the courts.” This declara- 
tion was open at both ends. Stev- 
enson had to use it against that 
end which oppose desegregation 
with force. | 

The victories in the field against 
the maneuvers of the white su- 

remacy conspiracy against the 
aw of the land this week had fur- 
ther isolated the noisy Dixiecrats. 
oa the actions on co of the 
Me nion in Tennessee and Kentucky | 
en for days had disrupted Iby loyal Southerners made an im-| 
ses /pression upon the Presidential 
. Pd oom caninat two Nesro| meanders. The tide was turning. 
] 
children seeking admission to the: a 
elementary school. But on Wed-' Maine 
(Continued from Page 1) 
for the Democrats was “a vote’ 


and even at that many. white 
children come, sensing, I dare- 
say, the heroism, the justice, of 
their colored neighbors, more so, 
possibly, than many white 
grownups in the North who have 
not yet spoken out. 

You think of the Negro chil- 
dren, who are insulted, who are 
injured, and you think of Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning who 
wrote: 

“Do you hear the children 
weeping, O my brothers, 

Ere the sorrow comes with 
years?” 

And you wish to say in another 

context, to those of us in the 

North who are still silent: 

“The children put us to 
shame—while we sleep they go 
forth to conquer the Holy 


Land.” 


(Continued from Page 1) 
tional Guardsmen quelled a racist 


nesday the children, escorted by 
the National Guard and _ their! 
mother, Mrs. James Gordon, at- 
tended integrated classes. 


: (Continued als Page 16) 
called “subversive activities” 
SAS, Seki 

eo a 
customs yt the Sead Mises, 


committees, eager to 
the active cultural life of the 
Puerto Rican communities. 


But what is more painful, dis- - 


illusioning and disgraceful is the 
mounting antount of broken 
promises by the Board of Edu- 
cation and Mayor Wagner on 
this important question. Ever 
since the Public Education As- 
sociation issued its one-year 
study on “The Status of the 
Public School Education of the 


_ Negro and Puerto Rican Chil- 


dren in New York City” on Nov. 


have been pouring out of the 
Board of Education office and 
have been issued by the Mayor. 
But to date, nothing tangible has 
been done. 


After seeing what has hap- 
pened to the programs submit- 
ted by many newspapers, civic 
and labor organizations, we fee] 
reluctant to present any kind 
of. recommendations. 

The only recommendations | 
have to make now to the 


' mothers and fathers, to the PTA 


’ 
' 
' 


'a series of legal motions. 


\ 
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6 CP Leaders 


Six Communist leaders convicted 
in August under th Smith Act will 
be sentenced Monday morning by 
Judge Alexander Bicks in the Fed- 
eral court house in Foley Square. 

For two the six, George Blake 
Charney and Alexander Trachten- 
berg, it will be the second sentenc- 
ing under the same _ indictment. 
The two men were convicted in 
1953 but released from prison for 
a new trial after the star govern- 


ment witness, informer Harvey Ma- 
tusow, admitted testiying falsely 


7, 1955, statements and prom- | ooaeeet them. 


ises too numerous to mention | 


; 


| 


The others to be sentenced are 
James E. Jackson, Fred M. Fine, 
William Norman and Sidney Stein. 

* 
MANY friends and relatives of 


‘the defendants are expected to ap- 


pear in court Monday. 
Prior to the sentencing defense 


attorneys are expected to submit 
The de- 


fendants, in accordance with the 
usual custom, will @2 permitted to 


ddress the court. The defense has 
indicated it will appeal the verdict. 


“I just couldn’t leave my chi]-| against Ike” and the President him- 


U.S. Appeals Court 


groups and other civic-minded: 


| 
| 


sre any. self intervened with an appeal to 
sal 3 Phy Mine wage just Maine voters, and all to no avail. P oe da Rican, N Bro and other 
wasn’t safe any more.” Democrats regarded this a straw in national minorities and group — 
ane ee Sar ae ,| the wind indicating that the tactic organizations is to be active, to | 
mob that insults; the mob. PR iccien ye my lof the schools/®£ Stevenson and Kefauver of, Struggle and fight back: every 
\city of 500,000, all of the schools _ day and every hour, in an or- 


I can see the children as they | placing personal responsibility on 
dressed their best, desperately | WT integrated, affecting InONeT Teahower was likely be effective.| ganized way, to wipe out the 
un-American treatment of our | ference with racial integration o 


ithan 44,000 students, of whom) . 
children in our city schools. ‘the Hoxie, Ark., public schools. 


eager to get to the books; there | 
. . - 12.500 were Negroes. There were . 
is reading, which speaks of the | 2 STEVENSON, addressing the And thi 
convention of the Liberal Party of | nd that recommendation is | A government attorney, Henry 


humanities, the love of man for |2° incidents due to the careful 


ing the long mile to the class- 
room past the mob that jeers: 
the mob that throws stones; the 


‘Hears Hoxie Case 


ST. LOUIS, Mo. — The U. 5. 
‘Court of Appeals last week took 
under. submission an appeal from 
an injunction prohibiting inter- 


-— 
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man, of love for country; there 
is writing, the hallowed rite of 
communication with one’s fel- 
lows; there is arithmetic, that 
knows neither race, nor rock, 
nor insult, but the silent mob 
stands at the ivy-covered door. 
And yet they come, the dark- 
skin young, walking the 
gauntlet, the crusade of our 20th 
century children. You will re- 
member, dn an earlier time, a 
thousand years ago, that the 
children of Europe began a cru- 
sade to the Holy Land. They 
gathered by the thousands; and 
marched, through heat and cold, 
across rivers and mountains, 
hungering, toward the land of 
Jesus. 

Their leaders told them they 


seas. They marched on and 
were cut down by starvation, 
and by slave dealers who as- 
sailed them and took them off 
to the men who were the highest 
bidders. It was said of them, 
in that time and under those 
cruel circumstances, “The very 
children put us to shame—while 
‘we sleep they go forth gladly 
to conquer the Holy Land.” It 
was a false cause but they did 
not know it. 

Today they march in a truly 
holy cause: to seek learning. It 
it true, too, as we know, that 
they march because the Negro 
fathers and mothers say, to them, 
dry-eyed but with heavy hearts, 
“Go,” it is a cause for us all, for 
Negro, and yes, for white. 

_$0, as never before in 
our history, we see children who 
are giants of courage: braving 
the mob, the jeer, the rock, to 
open a book. 

It is a moment in history of 
which all who wish for a better 
tomorrow should be proud. 

It is not only true of the 
Negro children; it is true of 
those white children who go to 
school knewing they will meet 
the 


‘Texas. when Gov. Allan Shivers, 


‘state troopers to send any Negro 
' children , 
white schools to a “Negro” school 


any Negro registrant. 
: . 


‘that President Eisenhower told his 


would go “dry shod through the ‘Tuesday afternoon 7m confer- 


jin 


planning and preparaton of Louis-, 
ville’s school superintendent Omer 
Carmichael and other officials. 


Desegregation efforts were de- 
feated by mobs in Mansfield, 


assisted the mob by ordering his 


seeking attendance at 
in Fort Worth. And in Texarkana, 
Texas, state troopers 
while two Negroes were denied en- 
trance to the Texarkana Junior 
Colleeg by a jeering white su- 
premacist- mob shouting racist 
epithets and threatening death to 


IT WAS against this background 


ence that he deplored the violence 
which had erupted and implied 


stood by) 


| 


/Can 


that it was the duty of local fed- 
eral courts to initiate contempt of 
court citations against those op- 


posing court orders. United States 
Marshalls, the President said, 
would then be charged with en- 
forcing court orders with assistance 
from the U.S. Attorney General, if 
such assistance was requested. 


This represented a change by 
the President during the week's 
interval since he had cautiously 
left the entire issue of .desegrega- 
tion to local and state officials and 
decried “extremists” who were for 
or against desegregation. While 
the President did not yet praise 
the Tennessee and Kentucky. off- 
cials who were enforcing the law 
relating to desegregation, he did 
cite Dr. Carmichael, a native of 
Alabama, for the werk he had done 
in integrating the Louisville 
schools. 

On the day of the President's 
press conference, Adlai Stevenson, 
the Democratic Presidential candi- 
date, told the New York Liberal 
Party convention he admired the 
Southern officials who “are uphold- 
ing the rule of law, sometimes 
even against personal feelings, 
sometimes in the tace of violence.” 


* 

STEVENSON chided the Pres- 
ident for having said last week, 
“I think it no difference 
whether or not I indorse it”’—the 


compliance with law, and to en- 


(corrects Rosas 


‘trying, often in’ 


his power to create a climate of | 


New York, sharply castigated Ei-/ 
senhower’s “neutrality” in the Wis- 
consin GOP primary where Sen. 
Alexander Wiley, an Eisenhower 
Republican, was opposed by Rep. 
Glenn Davis, a McCarthyite who 


advance over 1952. Stevenson 


added, when “candidate Eisenhow-"Jeaders that a “liberal” 
a Wisconsin necessary to win votes for the party! in litigation involving racial dis- 


er’ deleted from 
speech a paragraph defending his 
old comrade-in-arms, Gen. George 


McCarthy s wishes. 

Despite Ike's neutrality, how- 
ever, Sen. Wiley won the Republi- 
nomination after a_ bitterly 
fought primary battle. Davis, who 
once said “Every red-blooded 
American is for Joe McCarthy” 
conceded defeat early Wednesday. 

In the New York Republican 
party McCarthvism also suffered a 


setback when the state committee 
unanimously nominated Jacob K.' of 15 


Javits as the party's Senatorial) norted) he will tell the “truth 
‘nominee to oppose the Democrat, about the | 


Robert F, Wagner. 
THE STATE 
vote which came after a week in 


which the Senate Internal Security| Bert H. Lehman 
Committee (Eastland committee) fellow Democrats 
aired charges by ex-Communist | vice, 


stoolpigeon Bella Dodd that Javits 
had sought Communist support 
when he made his first bid for 
office in 1946. Because Javits 
identified with the “liberal” wing 


of the GOP, he was opposed by) 


the Old Guard in his — and 
for several days it appeared that 
the organi smear against him 


'would cost him the nomination. 


Eisenhower failed Javits as he 


failed Wiley. Asked at a press con-| 


ference how he regarded Javits, 
in the light of the charges, the 
President damned him with the 


faintest of praise. He said he con-! 


sidered Javits a good American “as 

of now. | : 
‘The Wisconsin and New York 

defeats of the most reactionary 


were. —~_ 


In Memory 


of 


GIUSTO 


Bcloved Former Re: cnt 


C _of Corona 


: 
: 


had the state GOP’s endorsement. | 
But Ike's “neutrality” was still an/ 


'C. Marshall, in deference to Sen. | 


| 


COMMITTEE | ower-Nixon 


S| mise. 


like the synthesis of all the others 
that | could have made, 


elements in the GOP, therefore. 
owe nothing to Eisenhower and 


Putzel, Jr., told the three-judge 
court the Supreme Court’s order 
applied to all sections of the na- 
tion and “to doubt the soundness 


everything to t ; 41 of the school board's sition is 
slbnihe tn the souniy, Sali ae to doubt the validity of the Con- 
reflected the outlook of the Re- stitution itself. 

publican rank and file; partly they! Putzel said the board members 


constituted a recognition by GOP may be entitled to damages on 
front is the basis of earlier court decisions 


of big business. crimination. 


Me resent were even busily} The injunction under appeal 
refurbishing Vice-President Rich-' was issued against Herbert Brewer, 
ard Nixon who next Tuesday will) head of the White Citizens Coun- 
open a 16-day speaking tour that cil of Arkansas, to prevent Bréwer, 
will take him into 32 states. He’ his associates and the council from 
is under instructions to speak with) interfering with the school board 
“moderation” and to avoid the shot-| in carrying out the Supreme Court 
gun charges of disloyalty against! mandate. 
Democrats. | Bill Penix, Jonesboro, Ark., at- 
sen, Estes Kefauver, the Demo- torney representing _ the school 
cratic Vice-Presidential candidate board, said outside agitators 
was scheduled to leave Washing-|“threatened a reign of terror so 
ton last Friday for a campaign tour parents would not send their chil- 
states, in which, it was re-'dren to school.” 


; | He said the injunction had 

ld rformance oe of- | brought peace to Hoxie and that 

ee ; Eisen- | the school there had been on - 

Last week, the retiring Bon ite ,. | integrated basis for the last 1. 
NY) 


'D- hi months. : 
pea cok ot | The Department of Justice filed 


“Stick «ta brief with the court im support 
Se ee eee of the school board. The State of 
: 


ples as your primary concern,” he ; 
said, supporting civil rights and the | Georgia filed a brief supporting the 


people's interests without compro-| segregationists. 
No one a 


: SOIry 
fice of the 


Settee 


: 
’ 


| 


; 
\ 
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Persen Are You? 


There Are the Dogmatists .. « « : 
(those who think they have all the answers and 
dallas ie Pag “eatin a 

And T re ete a 8 
(those. who think «the cure for dogmatism is to 


studying ) ) 
And Then There Are the Marxists meee 


(those who know that our task is to develop a 


| 


snuine understanding of our country and its 
Sroblems in the light of the science of Marxiem) 


FOR THOSE WHO WANT TO KNOW MARXISM 


| The Jeffersen School offers: 


4 creative a to stud 
© Athonghiful ie tg American life, politics 
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Home Laundry and Detergents 


By JO LYNNE 
By Federated Press 

YOU PROBABLY have home 
laundry problems at times that 
come from the kind of soap or 


synthetic detergent you are using. 


And the rival claims of soap 
makers may be confusing too. 

A new eight-page bulletin, 
Detergents For Home Launder- 
ing (HG 49), written by textile 
chemists of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, might help 
you select the kind best suited 
to your various washing tasks. 
Single copies may be ordered 
free from the Office of Informa- 
ton, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington 25, D.C. 

The bulletin deseribes what 
the soaps and synthetic deter- 
gents are made of and shows 
what type to use. They are di- 
vided into what are called 
unbuilt and built kinds. Unbuilt 
ones are 95 percent regular soap. 
Built ones are at least 50 percent 
soap and the rest varying 
amounts of alkaline chemicals 
which increase the sudsing and 
cleansing, and help soften hard 
water. 


WHAT THEYRE 
GOOD FOR 


Unbuilt soaps and synthetics 
are good for as ead lightly 
soiled fine fabrics, especially 
woolens, silks and blends of the 
two tibers. 

Built kinds because of their 
alkaline chemicals are better for 
washing heavily soiled clothing 
made from cotton, linen, or syn- 
thetic fibers. The booklet tells 
which cleansing types are best 
for hard or soft water. 

Labels on detergents usually 
dont tell whether the stuff is 


= 
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8317 
02-24% 
SIMPLY WONwitaFUL 
The ever-popular ~shirtwaist 
dress, cut in half sizes to fit the 
shorter woman. Pattern No. 


8317 comes in sizes 12%, 14! 
- 16%, 18%, 20%, 22%, rts Sond 


35c in coin, your name, address, |. 


pattern number and size to Fed- 


erated Press, 1150 Ave. of the - 
N, Y. ' 


of. the Fall-Winter . is- 


Americas, New York 
Send an extra 25c now 


* 


es 


built or unbuilt. The general in- 
formation on the container can 
serve as guide. The booklet lists 
many of. the nationally marked 
soaps and synthetics as to their 
cleansing quality, and this should 
be a great help to homemakers. 

If your home laundering does 
not seem to do a fine job, send 
for the. booklet. 


POINTS ON 
AUTOMATIC DRYERS 


The results you get from your 
automatic dryer depend largely 
on how carefully you use it, 
laundry experts say. 
Experiment Station give these 
suggestions. 

Be sure clothes are thoroughly 
rinsed before they go into the 
dryer. Rinsing prevents yellow- 
ing from the soap, synthetic de- 
tergent, or bleach left in the 
fabric. 

Be careful about overloading 
your dryer. Overloading length- 
ens the drying time, prevents 


uniform drying and wrinkles | 
more | 


clothes, making ironin 
necessary and more difficult A 
dryer, like a washer, can take 
8-9 Ibs (dry weight) of clothes, 
but a lighter load, around 6 bbs., 
washes better and dries faster. 


As soon as the dryer turns 
itself off, takes clothes out 
promptly, to prevent wrinkling. 
Caretul timing also pays because 
overdrying not only causes 
wrinkles but costs more fuel or 
power than necessary. 


SORTING 


FOR THE DRYER 


When sorting clothes for the 
washer, keep the dryer in mind 
too. It’s easier to transfer the 
load direct from washer to dryer 


. than to sort a damp load. Don’t 


mix turkish towels with light- 
weight cottons or nylons and 
other synthetic fibers, for im- 
stance, 

Last of all, remember that 
clothes don’t have to get bone 

in your dryer. Many items 
look better if taken out -earlier 
and shaken out and folded, or 
perhaps hung on a rack a few 
minutes to finish drying before 
any wrinkles are set. 

The time required to dry a 
load depends on the kind of 
fabric, the weight and size of 
the load, and .the amount of 
moisture still in the clothes. A 
little experimenting and careful 
timing will pay in the long run. 
You will have more efficient 
drying, better appearance of 


garments, and sometimes longer | 


wear out of the clothes. 

Washing and drying are not 
quite so foolproof as the auto- 
matic appliance salesmen like to 
tell you. 


Waterfront Workers Hail 


Foster's Article 
NEW YORK 


‘ Dear Editor: 


At a joint meeting of all clubs, 
the Waterfront Section C.P.-wel- 
comed Comrade Foster's article 
in The Worker, (Aug. 26). We 

‘all members the Na- 
tional Committee to the dis- 


By THE SPECTATOR 


By Federated Press 


THE AUTO industry's 1956 
model year, which started out 
with great brag and bluster, 
particularly from _ president 
Harlow H. Curtice of General 


Motors, is crawling into - history 
with sighs of relief from the jour- 
nals of industry and finance. 
Business Week declared Aug. 
18: “The 1956 auto year is just 
about all over but the weeping, 
July sales were slow—75,000 be- 
hind 1955 and 50,000 below June. 
Yet they exceeded output and 


That's 200,000 under year - ago 
stocks, and the cleanup looks easy. 
. . « The auto industry, having 
taken its lumps seems to be get. 
ting set to surge forward in 1957.” 


pared floor stocks to 600,000 cars. | - 


Magazine of Wall Street infor- 
mation was not too cheerful on 
the ‘57 prospects, however. . It 
reported rs 18: | 


Che Ohio_ tober and even after changeovers 


“Automobile production will re- 
main low at least until mid-Oc- 


pate complete the schedules of the 
‘major automobile companies do 
not indicate that new reeords will 
‘be set.” | 

Some reservations about the for-| 
ward surge in 1957 were uttered 
‘also by Business Week, ig 
noted that “fears for the future are 
loose in Detroit despite all the 
hullabaloo that’s about to be 
launched along with new-model 
introductions.” 


. 


| THEMORTUARY statistics 
on the ‘56s were published by the 
‘Wall Street Journal Aug. 20. It 
said: 
“Auto production last week 
dropped to the lowest level for 
any full week this year as three 
more manufacturers shut down to 
‘change over to 1957 models, ex- 
pected to start making their bows 
to the public in about six wecks. 
‘The industry's output for the week | 
totaled 99,561 cars — 8 percent| 
fewer than the preceding wack! 
and 28 percent below a year ear- 
lier... . So far this year 3,913,404 
cars have been built—a decline of 
almost 27 percent from the record 
9,343,842 rushed off the assem- 
bly lines in the like period of 
1955." 
Barrons, flint - eyed financial 
weekly: said Aug. 20: 
“The news from Detroit makes 
clear that Studebaker-Packard 


it 
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ners 
to emit discomfiting noises from 


under its corporate hood. For the; 
three months ended June 30 Amer- 


‘ican Motors (Nash-Hudson) re- 


ported a net Joss of more than $7) 
million after taking into account 
a non-recurring item that brought 
in more than $3% million. Presi- 
dent George Romney predicts sub- 
stantial improvement in 1957, 
when the new models come out, 
but in view of the industry's com-, 
petitive situation that will require 
some remarkably skillful driving.” 


AS FOR Studebaker-Packard, 
the other remaining independent 
maker, the authoritative trade 
journal Automative News said 


through Editor Pete Wemhott Aug. 
90: 


“Studebaker - Packard dealer! 
morale is unquestionably at the| 
lowest ebb possible under the 
rigors of the past year.” 

U.S. News & World Report 
(conservative) Republican went: 


(Continued from Page 3) 

“liberate” the so-called “satellites,” 
| On the whole, however, it 
seems that while Stevenson is to 
some degrees trying to get rid of 


aration ante, the USSR will just look 
on; and the USSR has proven it has) 
the economic means for matching, 
U. S. war drives. | 

The plain fact is that while 


the “war party stigma, Meany, 


| ment, the group on whose support 


Stevenson counts most, warns him 

not to try it. This will not help 

Stevenson's chances or make labor's 

influence in the election popular. 
*% 

WE HAVE repeatedly warned 


since the Geneva conference that 
the type of speeches Meany is mak-' 


has been to lessen tensions great- 


Mean as been making many. 


“Geneva smile,” the effect of the 
spirit initiated in the Swiss city’ 


ly. In the eyes of the world’s peo- 

le, including our own voters, the 
Fact that there have been no arm- 
ed conflicts since Geneva is credit- 
ed in large measures to that con- 
ference and subsequent followup 
developments. And those who at- 


ing on foreign policy will discredit 
labor's eth res Aaa’ in the 
public eye, and, thereby, also en- 


danger labor's hopes in congres- 
sional races and its domestic ob- 
jectives. We are now less than two 
months away from election day 
but the short-sightedness still con- 
tinues. 
Meany’s Labor Day statement is 
jin itself contradictory, It contains 
a good ‘exposition of the domestic 
objectives of the trade unions 

at the same time a lengthy 

on the Soviet Union 


chine “for the preservation 
peace. r pa | 


tack the policy of Geneva, im- 
plicitly picture_ themselves before, 
the as advocates of greater 
hostility towards the socialist 
world and abinate war. 

THE 7 pons who were so 
rash in 1952 as to put out posters 
saying “The boy you save may be 
your Own,” make the most of 
the ammunition Meany hands them 
to discredit union influence in the 


dorsed candidates. 
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to defeat labor-en- 


~ 


tion, asserting Aug. 24: 


“Auto centers in Michigan and 
Ohio show unemployment today. 
Democrats are confident that 
harder times in auto will mean 
votes for their ticket. It's the same 
story in farm implement centers. 
But in auto things promise to be 
humming before election time as 
output of new models start. ... 
For the industry the car year now 
ending has been one of difficulty. 
Sales fell sharply from the high 
level of 1955. Some manufactur- 
ers ran into trouble. There have 
been a number of dealer casual- 
ties. Now the industry is bankin 
“ w 1957 models to change a 
of that.” : 


But most Packard employes will 
not be called back and Studebaker 
as well as American Motors will 
have continued sales difficulties. 
That means four auto. states, 
Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, and Wis- 
consin, may not be humming the 
Republican tune when the new 


is by no means the only automaker’ into the politics of the auto situa-' models hit, around Nov. 6. 


If Labor Really Wants Stevenson to Win 


himself to recognize that peace is 
a two-way street; that it means ia 
the first place a socialist and capi- 
talist world must agree to live side 
by side (coexist). 

Fortunately, a growing body of 


the spokesman for the labor move-' speeches aimed at discrediting the other top labor leaders, while still 


hostile towards the USSR, are com- 
ing around to the idea that co- 
existence is not to be escaped if 
the world is to have ce. 

It seems as tho 


into the statement to satisfy those 
labor leaders, but elaborated his 
own contrary position in the main 
body of the statement. : 


; * 

Bch yr of the a 
administration as a government 
and by big business, completely 
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Movie: Hellgate (4) 11:45. Grim] Steve Allen Show (4) 8° 

desert film | ‘General Electric Theatre—Ray Mil- 
TV land in That’s The Man (2) 9 
Sunday, Sept. 16 Alcoa Hour—Flight into Danger|. 


Library Lions — educational films (4) 9 - Run for the Sun (United Artists).| the well wri pe 
m. Ted Mack Amateur Hour (7) 9 Pps eis wey |e Wee wikia role of Cristiano, 
Baseball Hall of Fame (5}10 am|(.7 2 a5) gy __| Alfred Hitchoock Prevents (2) 0:30 Twp Next chese chard Weimar and Pier Angell a Rocky's wile 
: . , . " ® r r er, 
unior Town Meeting (13) Noon —- ildren’s variety (5) Whats Me Lin hy an can jungles, Taut, tense and color-|Ernest Lehman, that Rocky in 
issance on TV (2) 1:30° Lack Up and Live (2) 10:30° en ee ee” tire mire ene written for the screen those early years when he was 
Movie: The Southerner (7) 1:30° ; 2 vogh eg 10-30° by Dudley Nichols and Roy Boult-! drifting from one reform school to 
— Dodgers vs. Chicago (9) preoangalir Dre joc Gnagy (5)| Sunday News Special (2) 11 * ie ota rap Ber Ragen 90 yes is portrayed as a basically 
: a te | person. 
Baseball: Giants-St. Louis (11)| 11's Take A Trip (2) Noon* Setsotay, Soph 15 sues ch argh that tt fee m0 social ‘ceiticiomy a0 
a . ; I n 
1:55 , | Viewpoint (4) 12:30 Giants-Cards WMCA 1:55 Johnny Concho (Unitgl Artists),|no social philosophy to speak of. 
Long Before Shakespeare (2) 2° | Reporters Roundup (9) 12:30 Dodgers-Chicago WMGM 1:55 Frank Sinatra is disappointing as} At no point is there the slightest 
Right Now— discussion program Movie: Count of Monte Cristo— Opera Matinee WNYC 2 a sniveling coward in a respectable suggestion that juvenile  delin- 
(2) 2:30 . 1934 film with Robert Donat (5)| Yankees-Detroit WINS 2:55 ‘western’ that’s an inferior carbon | quenc and criminality are con- 
Movie: The Adventures (2) 4. De-| 1:30° aisha As We See It—AFL-CIO series|copy of the main story line (stand Eoced with slum environment and 
borah Kerr, Trevor Howard Baseball: Dodgers-Cincinnati’ (9)} WABC 8:45 | ‘together against the gunslinger) of| social neglect. 
ara Scoreboard (9) 4:50 1:55° : RADIO High Noon and Bad Day at Black; Rocky is held solely responsible 
rae (2) 5:30. United Nations Professional Football—Washington iniie 16 nook. for his sins when he was a squalid 
Handicap (2) 5:30 Redskins—Baltimore Colts (2) 2 Clanie Miteedide A 1-55 Somebody Up There Likes Me} noentity, but society seemingly is 


Watch Mr. Wizard (4) 5:30° Youth Wants To Know (4) 2:30 || : (MGM). Horatio Alger success! prepared to take the lion’s share 
Open Mind (4) 7 Outlook (4) 3 Dodgers-Cincinnati_ WMGM 1:55 story based on Rocky Graziano’s| of the credit when he becomes the 


Beat the Clock (2) 7:30 ____|Zoo Parade (4) 3:30 ——s Music Festival WCBS uphill fight out of poverty row,' champ, forgetting that for every 
. Movie: Room Service (9) 7:30 Wide Wide World—Song of Amer- ai q C reform school and prison, to fame Rocky who attains the heights 

Marx Brothers® ica (4) 4 In “ry ocumentary WCBS! 14 fortune as the world’s middle-| theres’ ten thousand who never get 
ackie Gleason (2) 8° College Press Conference (7) 4 Ch 4 Sh weight champ. the chance to show their stuff. 
Perry Como Show (4) 8 Movie: Green Crow the Rushes|/°™ Shepherd Show WOR 9:05 Despite its cruelty, violence and| Trapeze (Harold Hecht - Burt 
Stage Show (2) 8:30 (5) 4:30. (English) MOVIES ‘cynicism the film is an absorbing) Lancaster. 


Spanish Show (13) 8:30 Medical Horizons (7) 4:30* War and Peace, Capitol ‘one, thanks mostly to the moving} The triple somersault (a near 
Sid Caesar's Hour (4) 9° Face the Nation (2) 5 Moby Dick, Suttor and Criterion'performance of Paul Newman in! miraculous work of acrobatic art 


Hey Jeannie! — musical situation; Movie: Room Service with Marx| Secrets of the Reef, Baronet ~ sand science which we are told has 

comedy (2) 9:30 | Bros (9) 5, 7:30 and 10° Oklahoma, Rivoli ° been achieved only by six men) 
Strange Stories (9) 9:30 Telephone Timé—Keely’s Wonder- Private’s Progress, Guild 50th eS tri a collides with the film's triangular 
Cunsmoke (2) 10 | ful Machine (2) 6 Bus Stop, Roxy | lave affair (Lollobrigida, Lancaster 
Masquerade Party (7) 10 'Meet the Press (4) 6 : Rififi, Fine Arts | and Curtis). 
Movie: Room Service (9) 10° | You Are There (2) 6:30 Trapeze, Gramercy, Beekman, Art. Hikes eS Nevertheless “Trapeze is well 
High Finance—quiz (2) 10:30 | Lassie (2) 7 Through Tuesday worth seeing for its brilliantly pho- 
Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 ‘Topper (4) 7 Proud and the Beautiful (Michele CLEVELAND. Ohio (FP).— tographed aerial acrobatics. Aside 


Baseball Hall of Fame (5) 10:30 | You Asked For It (7) 7 Morgan), Sat. only at Waverly; - ‘from this there’s some interestin 
Late Show: Big Frame. Mark | Comedy—Private i ae (2)7:30| ¢2nd_ St. Playhouse — through | AFI-C10 Rao’ = ca yo gre ideas in the film concerning art rg 
Stevens (2 )11:15: Grade B | Movie: Blue Lagoon (7) 7:30° Tues, Sat. only at Greenwich oe f . . Seeded h Steamship | Commercial. Too bad the question — 
Movie: If This Be Sin (9 11:30.| Ed Sullivan Show (2) 8° Eddy Duchin Story, 8th St. Division of U.S os Corp went|is muddled somewhat by picturing 
“ ‘the boss of the Bouglione (French) 


Myrma Loy, Richard Greene. | Sunday Night Concert—Request; Run for the Sun with Johnny 
__50-so Program (5) 8° Concho, New Amsterdam, Acad.| BACK to we ork — ring ‘three.|cizeus as the commercial man 
- repr g ‘while. the American circus owner, 


emy of Music, Beacon, River-| 
side, RKO Hamilton. Thru Tues. |¥°** contract. They had been ri Mr. Ringling North is the great 


La Strada, 52nd St. Translux strike since Aug. 3. ‘believer in art.—D.P. 
Mane. Your Bus Johnny Belinda with Mildred The agreement provides for 9/2 


Reservations Now ! | Pierce, Symphony—Sat. ,|percent wag incrass; = layol vi SHOW FILM 


plan; pnsion, vacation and hospi- 


for the PICNIC Sun, to Tes |talization improvements; full se0-| nr gequce a5 
Individuals and Groups, At Children of Paradise and Panic ord he cy & ‘hea Psacae 
6 oe JEFF SCHOOL 


Daily Worker office, 35 E. 12th 3| (French), Thalia—Sat. only; Em-| sa ner day and 40 ho 
, rT. . . per ay an urs a 
arene Nighaiegeee See See a ual Their unions are the Mas-' “Films of Democracy’ is the 


ame retin: pion » FLS8 2 shorts—Sun, only | . 
round trip. Deadline for reserva- 9/7), Champion with Kirk Doug-| ters, Mates and Pilots and the Ma- title of a new film program begin- 
fions. Sept. 19. Call AL 4-0639 @} Ce ae Cinema Sat. 9 p.m. rine Engineers Beneficial Associa-|ning on Oct. 2 at the Jefferson 
Fruits of Summer- (French) Apollo; 8°?- — of a Soars a 
| 42nd St. With Fear (German). | No Time For Sergeants, Alvin ya at eee af 10 
THEATRE Pajama Game, St. James cegsive iuesday evenings of 1! 

Saint Joan, Phoenix Uncle Vanya, 4th St. film classics, including “Blockade, 
Inherit the Wind _Natinoal Three Penny Opera, Theatre de Courageous Mr. Penn, “Winslow 
Diary of Anne Frank, Cort Boys,” “The Man Who ould 
My Fair Lad Hellin is Work Miracles,” “Tomorrow the 
ee. ee all 3 : World,” “North Star,” several old 

Chaplins, and ‘others. 

David Platt, feature editor of 
the Daily Worker, will conduct 


me : J - ; - . 
All Roads Lead to Midvale nd. ' the course, with introductory com- 
2 ; : ‘ ments before and full audience d_’s- 


cussion after each showing. Per- 
sons can enroll in the whole series 


FIRST BIG DANCE by Seamen’s Defense artici mm maividi: 
Diniiien Gah. Beak. oe te Pee ek of 10, or participate in individual 
405 W. 41 St. Adm. $1.50. showings. 


JEWISH CULUTURE in the Soviet Union.| Class admission cards for this 


1). Report of new developments in the 
brid cr Jewish Culture ‘in’ the USSR. 2)/220 more than 60 other Fall Term 
Editorial on Tilyichev’s Interview with Re-|courses may be obtained now at 


rter of National Guardian. These artic) : 
tear tn tte Dakar S Dae oF sie the Jefferson School, Sixth Avenue 
Morning Freiheit on Sunday, Sept. 16. |at 16 Street. Catalogs describing 
: a all courses will be mailed upon re- 


quest : = 
a ) FURNISHED ROOM ——~™S 
SINGLE FURNISHED ‘Room with kitchen 


LABOR PRESS PICNIC {(|Q=. | === 
Sunday, September 23. } PUG) (SESS 


CAMP MIDVALE — Midvale, N. J 
ore Admission $1.50 — Children Free 


Tickets on Sale at: ) Un c. 
Daily Worker Office, 35 E. 12 St., Sih fi. 1 En tase re 
Workers Bookshop, 46 E. 13 St, N. Y. | | & tertaiment | 

~ Beckworld, 714 Flatbush Ave, Brin. i] seamen’s DEFENSE 

Bus transportation will be available... Make your reservations | 

NOW at the Daily Worker Office, 35 East 12th St., Sth fi. : I 

Deadline for bus ‘feservstions — WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 19. ae 3 
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OKLAHOMA CITY, Okla.—On;school in Oklahoma—and perhaps tice field, the slightly-built coach Regardin | the question of inte- 
a dusty practice field of a pre-jin the whole south. Even with in-| said: : gration, Cudjoe said, “we have no} ba 
RLS LEE MOE. tion, all but a handful of the} “I feel great about it, and the} here. I’m also proud that 
dominantly white high school here | ) ; 

; y NE students are white. = is a real Mary's) the state as a whole is leading the 
some. DO boys: are. learning As Rev. G. B. Brousseau, athletic| Bas just started building its ath-) way in solving the question. 
trotter Negro, athlete. ite Mad toned’ bennuke woke lot. ees erence: use in| three 


nce. Cudjoe ho holds Bary rticularly football, the 
Lance Cudjoe, 34, who holds @/ tought he could do the job we any sport, particularly football, 
master's degree from Oklahoma wale T think we made i wise m teamwork and respect 
A&M College at Stillwater, was' selection.” | 


pb other. 
engaged this fall as football and| Besides his duties at St. Mary's, 


“In other words, they're prac-| 
basketball coach at Mount. St.|Cudjoe teaches at a still-segregated ticing integration on the field.” segrega 
public school near here. 


Ne Cudjog who said he was glad| Chickasha, Okla., 
Sitting on the sideline while his he the job, should be able to years before that, at a Negro sc 
players give the : 


ve boys some good advice! at Luther, Okla, 
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Labor in New York 


By Herbert Signer ——— 


And Puerto Rican Children 


By JESUS COLON 

[ read last week that in one 
of the upper class neighborhoods 
in NEW JERSEY a FOR SALE 
sig was discovered nailed to 
the lront .door of the public 
school. This, of course, was 
langhed at and ascribed to chil- 
dren of school age dismayed at 
the prospect of having.to start 
coming to school after a summer 
full of swimming, picnics, and 
hikes. 

lu our great, wonderful city 
of New York, some school boys 
in the Negro and Puerto Rican 
neighborhoods should have nail- 
ed a sign at the doors of many 
schools in. their areas, The sign 
could well have read: 

FOR. SLUM CLEARANCE, 
OK TO BE THROWN IN THE 
ASH CAN, 

The school boys bolting those 
signs at the front doors of their 
schools would have been more 
than justified. For these segregat- 
ed schools (“Segregated schools 
in New York City .. ."; sez you. 
I sez “Yes.”) for the sons and 
daughters of the Negro and 
Puerto Rican second class citi- 
zens are filthy, unsanitary, over- 
crowded, and very, very old. 

* 


IF YOU DON’T want to take 
our word for it you should at 
least take the words of state Sen. 
Joseph Zeritski, who at a hear- 
ing on November, 18, 1955 at 
the Board of Estimate, described 
to the audience the “indescrib- 
able filth and grime” in the 61- 
year-old school. P. S. 5, Manhat- 
tan, with one hundred as the 
senator spoke of the chunks of 
ey falling from the walls, 
said that P. S. 5 was a 
“menace to the health of its 1,500 
children. 

The senator also referred to 
P. S. 46 and P. S. 169, likewise 
in the Negro and Puerto Rican 
_ districts. He said that the 75- 
year-old P. 8S, 46 was a schoo: 
“ripe for the ash can.” 

A report made public on Nov- 
ember 7, 1955, by the Public 
Education Association, after a 


one year study of a competent 
committee, seems to prove the 
charges that Negro and Puerto 
Rican children in the New York 
schools were being segregated 
and discriminated against. This 
report indicated that the Boar« 
of Education has no policy for 


- doing away with segregation or 


discrimination against Negro and 
Puerto Rican children; not being 
interested in “integration pos- 


sibilities” when the question of — 


school zones is considered. 
* 


THERE ARE many ways of | 
imposing segregated schools, | 


New York City is divided into 
school zones, Each school serv- 
ices a certain amount of blocks. 
Children living in blocks other 
than those assigned to a definite 
school, cannot attend another. 
So by keeping the Negro and 
Puerto Rican 4 ildren in certain 
school zones, some schools are 
kept lily white, and many schools 
are kept entirely or 90 percent 
Negro and Puerto Rican. You 


_ see it is very, very simple. Every- 


thing is done according to law. 
Dont you see, senor? 

If you study the school zon- 
ing divisions in New York City 
you can see how easily the 
white, Negro and Puerto Rican 
children could have been in- 
tegrated in the same new school 
if the building had been con- 
structed—two or “three blocks 
from where it now stands—in 
the so-called fringe areas be- 
tween two zones. The Board 
of Education could also rezone 
the whole city in accord with 
democratic and truly American 
principles. 

Most of the schools (71 per- 
cent) in New York City have 
an enrollment of at least 90 

recent either Puerto Rican and 

egro, or 90 percent white 

children. . Forty-two  elemen- 
tary and Junior High Schools 
in the city had 85 percent or 
more all Negro and Puerto 
Rican pupils. 


. 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS in the 


‘the Negro 


_ HOLLANDER 


ee ) =? a CG «= «© 


Negro and Puerto Rican sections 


are 10 to 12 years older and 
are not as well maintained as 
the schools in the white sec- 
tions of the city. Teacher and 
administrative personnel in the 
schools in the erto Rican and 


Negro sections are not as well 


satisfied with conditions, school 
Pak Be? and facilities as the 
teachers and administrative per- 
sonnel in the all-white areas. 
Thus, a large turn-over 
teachers and other school work- 
ers in the Negro and Puerto 
Rican districts, More classes for 
“retarded” children are found 
in the Negro and Puerto Rican 
areas; fewer classes for the in- 
tellectually gifted children. 
One-way in which the white 
neighborhoods are being hurt 
is that the number of children 
per class is being increased in 
erder to have a few more teach- 
ers who can be sent to the 
Negro and Puerto Rican dis- 
tricts where there is the greatest 
turn-over in the teaching staffs. 


This, the fight for more teach- 


ers and desegregated schools in 
Puerto Rican 


ateas is also the fight of the 
parents and prog in the white 
areas also, j y for these im- 
mediate reasons, 

. 

ANOTHER GLARING fact is 
that most of the teachers that 
have been thrown out of the 
public school . because of s0- 


(Continued on Page 18) 


A Tribute From the Southland 


From courageous Southerners 
in Texas and Florida who are 
smack in the middle of the his- 
toric school integration struggle 
come badly-needed _ contribu- 
tions, and sweet messages, to 
The Worker fund. 


your great work.” 
Another Texan, a steady sup- 


“Enclosed is $48 for The 
Worker Fund contributed by a 
few people here—non-subscribers 
~—who, though some disagree 
with the paper, nevertheless 
want its existence,” writes the 
New Mexican, 

From Idaho, our friend sends 


a sub—Worker and Daily Worker 
—and $10 “to keep our wonder- 


ful ” | 
The cade ttl the recent 


© 2,000,000 Voting Records 
® Joint AFL, CIO Action 


an epee ION — 
ign is gradually getting under 
ag throughout the state.’ The 
State Federation of Labor and 
CIO Council are now distribut- 
more than 2,000,000 copies 
the AFL-CIO analysis of the 
voting record of every Congress- 
sony St New York. A labor 
registration drive is under way 
with the goal of reaching every 
unionist and his family in the 
coming weeks. These are the 
two chief immediate goals set by 
New York labor. 
» 


BUFFALO Federation and 
CIO leaders are meeting over 
the weekend to map out t 
political action goals and plans. 
Although merger talks between 
these two powerful labor bodies 
in this heavy industrial area have 
not yet formally begun, union 
leaders here hope to achieve 
united action on the 1956 cam- 
paign. This strongly unionized 
area is re ted, nevertheless, 
by anti-labor GOP congressmen, 
and a major COPE objective is 
to defeat these incumbents and 
elect prorlabor Representatives. 


. 


THE STATE CIO, at a spe- 
cial meeting of some 80 leaders 
from throughout the state de- 
voted to political action, planned 
an aggressive 56 campaign on 
issues and candidates. Immediate 
target is an all-out registration 
drive reaching into every. local 
union and every factory: 

* 


THE STATE AFL, while at 
work on the distribution of the 
voting records and on registra- 
tion has not yet taken any stand 
on the presidential ticket or 
senatorial race. The state CIO 
has approved the Stevenson- 
Kefauver ticket and Mayor Wag- 
ner’s race to win the post vacated 
by Sen. Lehman. However, now 
that the AFL-CIO executive 
council and general board have 
‘acted on the presidential slate, 
the state AFL may follow suit 
shortly. 

Whether there will be :a 
united state AFL-CIO election 
campaign, however, remains in 
doubt. Unpublicized merger 
talks are now going on between 
committees of the two powerful 
state“labor bodies, with many 
wrinkles still to be ironed out. 

* 


THE ROCHESTER CIO and 
AFL. central bodies give the best 
example to date-of joint political 
action, with agreement on a 
united. election drive behind 
three unionists (two AFL and 
oné CIO) running as Democratic- 
Liberal candidates for Congress 


will 


a special meeting this Tuesday 
at union headquarters. Chiet 
speaker will be ACW president, 
Jacob Potofsky. 

* 


MEMBERSHIP MEETING 
of hotel unionists by district and 
department get under way. this 
week and continue into the be- 
ginning of October. Wages, shop 
acy grievances will be 
taken up. The ‘56 campaign will 
also be acted on, with a registra- 
tion drive aimed at every hotel 
worker the first goal. The current 
issue of the Hotel & Club Voice 
(organ of Local 6) has a detailed 
comparison of the Republican 
and Democratic platform. 

* 


LOUIS HOLLANDER, presi- 
dent of the state CIO, in 
nouncing his "3 
port of Wagner for U. S. 
against Javits, made 

cCarthyism is still a 
in the ranks of labor. 
that Javits (who had C 
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TWO WEEKS remain. before 
the Sept. 30 deadline in the 
longshore negotiations. Talks 
have been deadlocked since 
August 2 over refusal by the 
shipping employers to agree to 
coast-wide bargaining, as de- 
manded. by the International 
Longshoremen’s Association. 


A silence has existed for days 
over this situation. Whether this 
means a break in the stalemate 
may be in the making, or 
whether it simply means both 
employers and union are sitting 
tight, is not clear, The union 
earlier indicated it would strike 
October 1 if there was no con- 
tract settlement by then. 


The shipping employers are 
no doubt capitalizing on 
monkey \ thrown into 
contract tions by the pr 
of the AFL-CIO Brotherhood 


- Longshoremen for a third 


election, although 


that the great majorit 
ers support the ILA. 
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See : WASHINGTON. — The Democratic Party’s campaign 
: Assignment: USA went inito high gear last week, its confidence in a November 


hy ‘ e victory boosted by the Democratic triumph in the Maine 
The Crusade of the Children 


election Monday. Adlai Stevenson, the party's presidential 
candidate, hailed the re-election of Democratic Governor 

ER RAS aPC caer Edmund Muskie-in the traditional GOP stronghold by the 
ment when the Negre students largest vote.ever received by a gubernatorial candidate. He 
set hag og Marg aneggy said it indicated that “a national trend to the. Democrats is 
usd ul S00 aitndd abet the still gaining momentum.” What disturbed the Republicans 
cars and rocks were hurled be- 


, about the Maine outcome was that it could not be attributed 
fore the police dispersed the solely to local issues or the. per- 

liad nti sonal popularity of young Muskie, 

‘son of an immigrant Polish tailor. 

‘For the first time since 1934, the 

Democrats captured one of the 

state's three Congressional seats 

and had such a hold on a second 

seat that a recount was seen nec- 

essary. 
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News item. 
- ° o 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


YOU have read the com- — 
muniques issued in the war 
against the children. The 
quotation above is not the 
worst, but it is fairly rep- 
resentative. You have doubtless 
read similar ones from Clay, . | . | 
Kentucky, or Texarkana, Ark., — : | sults 
or Houston, or Sturgis. _ ‘but COP leaders’ in 

Texarkana, for example: The ‘not attempt to conceal their dis- 


crowd reached a peak of 300 tress. COP national chairman 
persons at Leonard Hall blamed political ac- 


S$ am. At tivity by the labor movement for 

8-15 a Ne- the Republican setback. He charg- 

gro - operated ed that labor “pulled a sleeper with 

taxicab pulled jan all-out last-minute drive to reg- 

up at the bg ister their vote.” 

schooland= +335 Tse /Ean os imY 4 There has been, as a N. Y. Times 

alter some =; s FEF at $7 writer noted, a gradual shift in! gives special attention. 

hesit a tion, Maines economic” picture in the BUT THIS DRIVE was not be- 

Jessalyn Gravy, wake of growing industrialization, | Jjeyed by informed observers to 

18, and Steve as the working population of the je the sole reason for the. Demo- 

Foster, 17, cities and towns increased. It Bl pantie triumph in Maine. They saw 

- got out. “Go also true that labor's political ac-'j acy as 9 continuation of a trend 

home, N--—-s,” someone in the tivity has shown new spirit and! o¢ popular disillusionment with the 

crowd yelled. The boy was energy in recent weeks. (See page) Risenhower GOP-Big Business ad- 

surrounded. 2). ‘ministration which began shortly 
One of the white youths Especially relevant is the drive’ after the 1952 elections in Congrés- 

threw stones and 2 nother kicked by the AFL-CIO Committee on’ sional races in Wisconsin and New 

at him. The pair returned in Political Education to stimulate: Jersey and gave the Democra's 

about 15 minutes and asked the voting registration, to which the |control of both Houses of Con- 

Rangers to escort them into the current AFL-CIO News Reporter gress in 1954. 

building. The Rangers refused. v | ‘the unanswered question remain- 
And in» Houston: At McRey- ed as whether Einsehower's per- 


nolds Junior High School a 14 sonal popularity with the voters 
year-old Negro girl and_ her was sufficient to re-elect his admin- 


father were .shoved out of the istration despite the odor of high 


registration line but saved from finance and -labor-hating arising 
harm by the school principal. from his cabinet, his’ unpopular 
At Sherman Elementary three running mate, and his MeCarthyite 


The Tide Is Turning Against 
acme | The Race Hate Mobsters _xizsci<*« 


Association for the Advance- Tennessee, Kentucky and West Virginia were still in the Union at mid-week, inte- détes  Gnabasheddly. vedo. estdae 
ment of Colored People, who grated schools notwithstanding; and the victories against white supremacy mobs in these. Ike's coattails, insisting that a vote 
accompanied them, was nearly | tates drew from President Eisenhower reluctant support for the desegregation program. ' — (Continued on Page 13) 


A Tribute From the Southland 


* 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 
at his press conference Tuesday 
denied that the Maine election re- 
indicated a national trend 
eneral did 


| _RACIST’S DREAM — : 


both cases. the school children ago a 2,000-man mob to enforce 


and their parents were told that , : 
, ; its rule in defiance of federal, state 
that the city had decided not and jocal law, and where parents 


to integrate schools pending a feared to send their children’ to 
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ruling by the Texas Education 
Association’ of the Legislature. 

At Clay, Ky., where the roads 
into town show mileposts which 
say “Welcome,” and are signed 
by the local churches, 200 silent, 
_ staring men and women gathered 
before the ivy-covered entrance 
to the public school and waited 
for a young, frail Negro woman, 


Mrs. James Cordon, who wants 


to send her two young children 
to the school. When she arrived 
they stormed her car, broke the 
- windshield, and yet she re- 
turned the next day. 

At Sturgis, 11 miles west of 
Clay, where more than 500 
National CGuardémen are bi- 
ouaced, bringing tanks, bearing 
bayonets, carrying tear gas, car- 


all but clos 


school, all was quiet. School at- 
tendance was reported 75 percent From courageous Southerners 
ee a 12 ryt high » Texas and Florida who-ere 
school students—targets of the mob’ ‘ 
—the National Guard, sent by Gov. smack - the middle of the his- 
Frank G. Clements to restore or-|, toric school integration struggle 
come badly-needed  contribu- 


der, had withdrawn and law was 
being enforced by local authorities.’ tigns) and sweet messages, to 
Sheriffs and state troopers re-! The Worker fund. 


stored order in Matoaka, W. Va.,' ter ; 
where jeering mobs of adults had| “This is a time of trial, and 
courage, for all of us down here, 


down the local high! ! 
school. when 29 Negroes were.en-| writes a Texan. “The straightfor- 


rolled. At week’s end school life, 
with most of the 614 students in 
attendance, was normal without 
the presence of sheriffs and 
troopers. 


oh gong were _ inte- 
gra in Sturgis, Ky., after Na- 
(Continued on Page 13) | — 


(Continued on Page 13) 


“e a 


your great work.” 

Another Texan, a steady sup- 
porter, sends a subscription and 
a $10 contribution, saying only 
she wishes it were “a hundred 
thousand” and that “it seems we 
must all help to keep the free 
press if we are to exist at all.” 


-Worker Fund contributed by a 
few people rs 
—who, though some disagree 
with the paper, nevertheless 


a stb—Worker and Daily Worker 
—and $10 “to keep our wonder- 


for a Free Prees, c/@ The Worker” 
: ork 
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Labor 


FOLLOWING UP with speed 
and vigor the AFL-CIO executive 
councils endorsement of the Stev- 
enson-Kefauver ticket, the labor 
movement's political campaign 
was building up to a high level 
this week. 


of 


THE WORKER, SUNDAY 13 


1856 


ves Into 


® Endorsement of the Steven- 


son-Kefauver ticket by the 170- 
member general board of the AFL- 
CIO meeting in Chica 


consisting 
the heads of all affiliates. 


® Unanimous endorsement of 


the Stevenson-Kefauver ticket by 


The results in the state of Maine’ the 1,500 delegates to the conven- 
where the Republicans suffered a tion of the 900,000-member Inter- 


crushing defeat, despite their shout- 
ing fhat the Democratic winners 
had CIO endorsement, also gave 
impetus to labors campaign. 


‘national Association of Machinists. | 


® Endorsement of the ticket by 


the 600 delegates attending the 


‘convention oO 


the International 


enhower-Nixon team by even one 7% 
local union in the country. Several =) 33 
top leaders known to be for the = 


Republicans, notably Dave Beck 


of the Teamsters an 
cheson of the Carpenters, may not 
even try to put the issue to any 
of their people below the topmost 
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level for fear they'll provoKe the 7 


opposite results. 


An ‘indication of Beck's dilemma . : 
is the situation in California's sena- 
tgvial race. While Beck displayed # 


some 
: dorsement 


(= % labor will display greater unity in 
| _ this political campaign than any 
2 time in its history, notwithstanding 


> earlier oo for a no-en- 

The one least-known quantity 
is the effectiveness of labor's turn- 
out-in November. The AFL-CIO’s 
Committee on Political Education 
(COPE) has launched a vigorous 


registration drive. 


Most of the efforts and finances 
are going for that phase of the 


The high point of labor's po-! Union of Electrical Workers in St.|2 full-page praise of Republican ga 
litical buildun is set for this week-| Louis. Senator Thomas Kuchel in the cur- 
end with a conference on Saturday ® Endorsement of the Steven-|rent issue of the _ International ce Be 
by the 1,600,000-member United) son-Kefauver ticket by the conven-| /eamsters, the states IBT locals #3 
Auto Workers which is expected | tion of the Liberal Party of New a7 reported working vigorously for 
to bring 3,000 delegates from) York, the political expression of the| Richard Richards, e Democratic 
1.500 locals across the country. “2 east Ladies Garment: candidate who is making a a 
dorsement of the Stevenson-Kefau-} Workers Union and several allied’ bid to unseat him. Moreover, Fran 
ver ticket by -an overwhelming unions. Brewster, head of the IBT's pow- 
vote is a foregone conclusion. ® Unanimous endorsement of! erful Western region, is reported 

The significarice of the mass, the ticket by the general council, supporting the Democratic candi- 
conference. in the Masonic Temple ot the Textile Workers Union of} ates. 
in Detroit is its power to make the, America. | * 
seven weeks until election day! Similar sndorsements were com-| THE showdown will come Fri- 
count a maximum for labor. ‘ing just as fast as union top bodies' day in San Francisco when Labor’s| makes endorsements. The locals of 

Other developments on labor’s! or conventions hold their meetings.| League for Political Action, politi-| the IBT are a major factor in the 
political front within the week On the other hand, there was no'cal arm of the AFL unions in the| LLPE. 
were: ‘evidence of endorsement of the Eis-: state, holds its convention and! In actual practice, it is indicated, : 


3,000 Auto Unionists Move Into Action 


By WILLIAM ALLAN ‘Fund diverted to non-partisan or- cities. on such matters, will be aired. 
DETROIT.—Labor’s 1956 elec- ganization, only one member has' The precinct workers have com- * 
tion campaign train will really get taken advantage of this opportu- bined their efforts with those of} THE unemployment of close to 
a push onto the main _rails when ‘nity. ‘some 8,000 dairy farmers and 10,-| 250,000 workers in Michigan, and 
8,000 delegates from 1,000 UAW; The hue and cry of the GOP 000 members of the Michigan | 40,000 in the farm equipment field | 
local unions across the nation come |here in Michigan has been against Farmers Union, thus reaching out/will be a major concern of. the 
here Saturday, Sept. 15, for an all the union “using” the dues money from industrial areas to the rural] parley. | : 
day work program. for backing candidates whom the'areas for united political activity.| THE conference will strengthen 
The gathering, similar in size to rank and file do not want their; Roy Reuther, the UAW’s politi-; labor's independent role in the elec- 
a convention of the 1,660,000 money spent on. The Citizenship cal action director is expected to'tion campaign. Evidence of push 
member union of auto workers, Fund has never been spent for make a report urging this pattern'on this independent position was. 
will hear a keynote address by such a purpose, but for campaigns be followed in the more than 36/}the speeches of UAW president 
UAW president Walter Reuther to get people to register to vote, states where the union has organi-|Reuther made here when he and 
calling for the endorsement of and to acquaint the general pub- zation and to be part of COPE ac-|Stevenson spoke at Labor Day 
presidential ticket, Stevenson-Ke- lic on issues and voting a of tivity. rallies, 
fauver. 'candidates. | * Reuther hit hard at the Eisen- 
This proposal will be voted on! * | THE conference is expected to hower Administration, charging it 
by secret ballot by the delegates.! IT IS expected that heavy em- deal also on the U. S. Supreme'with beimg a Big Business regime 
The delegates will also hear a'phasis will be placed on precinct|Court decision on desegregation by and said it was ruled by General 
report..from Emil Mazev, UAW COPE organization, similar to what the Dixiecrats. | Motors. generally to dedicate themselves to 
secretafy-treasurer. The report prevails in Michigan. For the last} Mazey is expected to be a major; He set a tone for criticism of!a world of peace, freedom and so- 
will show that more than a month|two years the CIO-PAC has set up figure in this, for he has been ag-|the Ike Administration in Labor’ cial justice. 
has passed since the UAW execu-'a precinct organization, encom-' gressive in his denunciation of the| Day speeches, saying that general} THE national YAW politieal ac- 
tive board decided that any mem-'passing all precincts, wards and White Citizens Councils, whom he} welfare in the U. S. Constitution! tion meet will. endeavor to move 
ber who did not agree with top Congressional Districts in Detroit,|terms the Ku Klux Klan of 1956.|has been changed under Eis-' the 1,660,000 member unions in- 
pa on: political matters could!Flint, Pontiac, Jackson, Grand|The claim that some _ locals of |enhower to mean “General Motors.”|to the 1956 election with every- 
ave his portion of the dnes dollar Rapids, Muskegon, Saginaw, Bay, UAW and members in the South} Also he -called repeatedly ror thing this great and powerful 


ordinarily put in the Citizenship City, the state’s key industrial are opposed to the union’s stand organized labor and the people! union has. 


INVESTMENT 


campaign. Leaders and labor are 
convinced that the larger propor- 
tion of organized labor that votes 
the greater will the advantage to 
the Stevenson-Kefauver ticket and 
the labor-endorsed congressional 
“candidates. 

This, of course, is only part of 
the story. The issues in the cam- 

ign will be the real méasure of 
enthusiasm for it and the decision 
in November. Stevenson's emphasis 
since Labor Day on the economic 
| issues—those closest to the work- 
ers—have awakened some interest 
in sections of labor where a cam- 
paign was hardly in evidence. 


JAMES CAREY 
IUE Leader 


the postwar foreign investments 
of U. S, corporations have been 
in industrial raw materials and 
foodstuffs to take out of other 
countries, rather than in projects 
for manufacture of goods to sell 


THE WEEK IN NEGRO AFFAIRS 


° ‘Integration’ Ousts Teachers 
° Alabamans Appeal te Ike 


By Labor Research Association 
_ WE are becoming specu- 
lators in colonialism. That 
is the real significance of 
a new study of foreign in- 


vestments by the Commerce 
Department. These holdings, pri- 
vate and government apprvach- 
. ed.$45 billion in 1955, four times 
the 1939 total. The direct in- 
vestments of. U. S. corporations 
reached $19 billion. These are 
the most important, They get 84 
percent of all foreign investment 
profits, and are growing at an 
accelerated pace in 1956. 
*The conservative line on aid 


to development of backward 
countries stresses these direct in- 
vestments. Let India, Egypt, etc., 
create a “favorable climate” and 
American corporations, with 
American know-how and Ameri- 
can free enterprises, will go in 
and build them up industrially, 
ara supplying them with dol- 


rs. 
Figures in the government re- 
pot lie this claim. Profits on 
ign investments totalled a 
record $3,380 million in 1955. 
They have multiplied six times 
since 1940, and are now rising 


in 
COLONIALISM 


Direct investment profits of 


$2,846 million were almost 
double the amount by which 
U. S. corporations increased 
their foreign investments. So 
these corporations took out much 
more than they put in, their ac- 
tivities made other countries 
poorer rather than richer. The 
full scope of this profiteering is 
barely hinted by the published 
figures, which omit even larger 
sums in hidden and _ indirect 
profits from foreign investments. 


* 


FOREIGN investment profits 
are becoming more and more 
vital in the U. S. corporate: profit 
picture and the dividend checks 
of the wealthy. Between 1950 
and 1955 profits of U. S. cor- 
porations from abroad, increased 
61 percent, while after tax profits 
from all sources were about .the 


in these countries. 


By 1955, only 33 percent of 
direct foreign investments were 
in mdnufacturing. And 65 per- 
cent of the manufacturing invest- 
ments were in the United King- 
dom and its English-speaking 
dominions with a combined pop- 
ulation of less than 100 million. 
U. S. corporations have more 
manufacturing imvestments in 
Australia than in all of Asia. 

Industrial investments are con- 
centrated not where they are 
needed for basic development, 
but in competition with other 
capitals in already - developed 
areas, 

The highest profits are from 
the raw material investments. Oil 
and mining investments alone 


accounted for 54 percent of to- © 


tal profits from abroad in 1955. 
And this has made a pronounced 
change in our Own economy. Be- 
fore World War II we were self- 
sufficient in our most basic. in- 
dustrial raw materials, and even. 
had surpluses of cooper, petro- 
leum, etc., to export to the rest 
of the world. Now we import 
part .of our supply of almost 
every industrial raw material, 
and the share agin rapidly, 


THE COMMERCE - study 
showed 1955 imports of $4,664 
million of a selected list of raw 


EIGHT dismissed teachers 
have brought suit for return to 
their jobs in the Moberly school 
district of Missouri. The Negro 
teachers were fired when the 12- 
grade Negro school was closed 
down in the process im integra- 
tion, and they were told there 
were no vacancies in the other 
school for them. However, at 
the beginning ‘of the fall term 
the school hired 14 new teachers, 
all white, some young and in- 
experienced. The.Negro teach- 
ers suit-charges violation of the 
14th Amendment. 

* 

THE AMERICAN Federation 
of Teachers has temporarily 
eased a knotty problem for eight 
of their non-integrated Southern 
locals. At first, loeals which ex- 
cluded teachers on the basis of 
race were given the choice of 
integrating by March 1, 1957, 
or being e . Now the time 
limit has been extended to Dec. 
31, 1957, for eight locals where 
State administrations are fight- 
ing integration, 

* 

A FUROR was aroused in the 
press when Negro leaders were 
reported as 0} ig a visit of 
Presidential | 
Stevenson to 
the Demo's weak civil 
stand in their platfo 


more time to prepare for a larger 
turnout at a later date. 


* 


BUS BOYCOTT leaders in 
Montgomery, Ala., appealed to 
President Eisenhower to order a 
federal] investigation of anti-Ne- 
gro “threats, violence, and mass 
arrests” in the city and _ state. 
Their letter accused public offi- 


g 
by hoodlum elements. “Hundreds 
of Negroes are being arrested 
daily on trumped charges and 
fined,” said the letter signed by 
Rey. M. L. King, boycott leader, 
a : 


A BILL SETTING up a legis- 
lative committee to investigate 
activities of the NAACP became 
law in Florida. Thi bill, worded 
in general Janguage, did not men- 
tion the organization by name— 
but the sponsor declared that the 
NAACP was .its object. The 
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| : i}, ALI TIYTR,\ . ef v/ 
= : ¥ THE OLD-TIMER 
_ ‘THE PROFIT FAT auto corporations getting ready to boost 
prices on the 1957 new cars ($25 to $100 a car), face demands 
from car dealers that any price increase shall come out of the cor- 
poration’s pockets and not be handed dealers. 
Labor traditionally has opposed price boosts, pointing out 
‘such boosts cuts sales of cars. | 
GM is in the lead on boosting pricess according to inside 


reports. i 
Auto profits for the first six months of 1956 are: GM, $503,- 


500,000; Ford, $131,700,000; Chrysler, $18,700,000. 
7 * 


THE DODGE MAIN FOUNDRY here, first to start working 
on the ‘57 Dodge, is the first victim of the present speedup drive. 
The company is demanding a 35 percent increase in production, 
with no increase in manpower. 

* 

“TEX” COLBERT, president of the Chrysler Corporation 

made $500,000 for himself in 1955, wages, bonus’s. stocks. 
* 


SIGN OF THE TIMES. UAW advising unskilled workers, | 


now idle to take courses in skilled work, learn to have skills so as 
to be able to face automation and new technical demands. 
| : . 
| DID YOU NOTICE. Time payment on consumer debt reached 
new record of $29,103,000,000. This is 3'% billion more than same 
. time a year ago. 
* 

NEW, UNSOLD. 1956 cars will number 300,000 by Sept. 30 
according to estimates by Automotive News. It was 570,000 on 
Aug. 31 and 890,000 last February. 

: . 


BOHN ALUMINUM building a-new plant in the “corn-fields” 


im Indiana, near the town of Butler. 
* 


THE REASON GIVEN for the postponement of the Skilled 
Trades workers national confab in Chicage set for Sept. 12, is that 
_ UAW vice-president Richard Gosser is ill. He had a slight heart 
attack some weeks ago. The confab will be held on Dec. 11-12, 
in Chicago. 
* 


ROBERT CORRIGAN, business agent of the Detroit Office 
Workers Local 42. AFL-CIO, first merged union here, calls for 
union men and women to brief their sons and daughters who work 


in offices to join the union. 
* 


THE AFL-CIO has set aside $4 million for organizing pur- 
in the South to win the unorganized m textile, oil, chemical, 
: and white collar. Some 300 organizers are at work on the 
Southern drive. A number are from Michigan. 
* 


IN ONE DAY, two weeks ago in the court of the Circuit 
Commissioner, new County Building, there were 31 land 


contract foreclosures and its rising steadily. 
: . 


MAYOR COBO, replied to demands he resign as Mayor since 
he is running for Governor, by stating that he isn’t wealthy enough. 
He has a quarter of a million dollar real estate investment in Tuc- 
son, Arizona. 

7 

UAW HOLDING a big civil rights confab in Columbus, Ohio, 
Sept. 21-22, where the U.S. Supreme Court decision on desegregat- 
ing of schools will be a top question. Also no Negro legislators are 
being pushed for office in Ohio. Emil Mazey, principal speaker. 

* 

LOTS OF TALK about how much cheaper it is to buy Ger- 
man Voikswagens. Well German auto workers wages are low by 
American standards (although youd never get that idea by look- 
ing at the price of the Volkswagens). Auto workers wages in Ger- 
many ameunt to 42 cents an hour, but the cars sell in the same 
price range here as do the cars of the Big Three, whose workers 
earn more than five times that amount (when they're working, 


that is). 
* 


LOTS OF SENTIMENT for a mass meeting on speedup at 
the GM Fleetwood plant but some of the local union leaders are 
afraid a small number will show up. Well you never know until 
you try. Women workers in this plates being particularly pushed 

ound by the company “Minute Men” time study and foremen. 


Invite Ben Davis to Speak, Sun. 
Nov. 18, Labor Press Bazaar 


The Labor Press Committee has g 
invited as its speaker for the an-| 
nual Bazaar, Nov. 17-18, at Nowak | 
Hall, Chene, at Palmer, no less a long 41d many years service to the 

3 n than former New York City| paper as its-publilsher. We will be 
cilman, Ben Davis. . The 
Bazaar Committee urges all friends 

_ of the Labor Press to start collect-' 

. ing items for sale and other ma- 
terial for sale, The letter says: 
Dear Brother Davis, 

In the name of the Labor Press 
Bazaar Committee who are. spon- 
the Michigan Worker An- 
nual , the weekend of Nov-. 
ember 17-18, we would like to Fraternally yours, 
y cordially invite you as | our WILLIA MALLAN, editor. 


2 GENERALS, PURGE VICTIMS, 
GET POSTHUMOUS HONORS 


- Two. Soviet generals who were purged Salle’ have been 


uest and for you tu make an ad- 
ress of greeting to our readers. 


the expenses and your residence 
here. The last time we remem 

vou here was before World Wa 
II, when you s 
of the New York City Council and 
were greeted by 1,000 people at 
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Smuchkevich, head of the So- 
fom. 


We request this because of your 


more than glad to take care of 


''Women, Alderson, W. Va., Mon- 
'\da 
ke as a member 


the banquet in your honor, Will 
you do us the honor then of ac- 


Ford 


Workers Have Them 


Glass Container 
Moldmakers 
Win Strike 


PITTSBURGH, Pa. — More 
than 43,000 glass container work- 
ers went back to work yesterday 
following a settlement of a week- 
long strike of 3,000 moldmakers 
whose picket lines were respected 
by all other workers. 

The strike of 7,000 other work- 
ers of the glass container industry 
still continued as mediators sought; 
to end. their walkout on the basis 
of the terms won by the moldmak- 
ers. All striking workers and the 
moldmakers are members of the 
American Flintglass Workers Un- 
ion. Some 40,000 workers refus- 
ed to pass the pickets of the mold- 


chines displace workers. 


. DEARBORN.—From the. stamp- 
ing plant at the Ford Rouge plant 
comes word that 338 jobs will be 
lost to workers as the operation 
moves to Chicago where. Ford has 
built a new plant. 


* ge 
Foundries Hit 
bd 
By Automation | Its a small news item tucked 


DETROIT. — Pat Greathouse,|2¥4¥ jn a comer of the union 
’' paper But it’s part of a huge prob- 


UAW vice president told delegates}... faced by the leadership of 
representing 250,000 Foundry|Ford Local 600. 

workers that foundries would feel; This problem is a fast declining 
the effects of automation as ma-'nrembership which in 1945 saw 
60,000 workers at Ford Rouge and 
now sees less than 45,000. And - 
A film was shown to the del-| ith the Ford Motor Company 


‘s| 
egates of automation at Ford's! sonstantly siphoning away apera- 


Foundry plant in Cleveland. On; ~ , 
one operation where 25 men work-) tions to new plants, built at govern- 


ed formerly it has been cut to one;ment cost from tax deductible 
man who just watches a panel ot} funds, more and more jobs wiil go, 
switches and buttons. This is fast| nia. Ford production goes on. 


makers. 

The moldmakers won the one: 
year contract they demanded,; 
against the employers insistence 
on two years, and a raise of 14) 
cents an hour against the offer of 


10 cents. 


Racists Peril | 


Teachers Union | 
NEW ORLEANS, La. (FP). 


' 
' 


—Louisiana teachers have espe- 


cially knotty problems this year. ; 
In addition to the usual worries of, 
low salaries, crowded classrooms. 
and congressional oy aot courts, | 
they're now caught between the) 
devil of local segregation orders 
and the deep sea of losing their , 
union charters. ) 
The racists had.demanded that the. 
rule apply to all students, old and. 
new, white and Negro. : 

The union charter question was | 
temporarily eased for eight non- 
integrated southern lecals when 
the American Federation of Teach- 
‘ers extended the time limit for: 
revoking their charters from March’ 
I, 1957 to Dec. 31, 1957. 

In the near future they must 
.decide which authorities to fol- 
low: the union and the U. S. Su- 
preme Court (and be fired), or the 
‘state racist laws (and lose their 
' charters). | 

Among Louisianas 13 unanim-. 
ously-passed anti-integration laws. 
is one threatening dismissal of any 
‘teacher or principal who favors: 
‘school integration. One evidence 
of such a stand would be for a 
teacher to sign the required certi-| 
'ficate of character for a Negro 
| student wishing to enter a white 
school. | 

Attorney General Gremillion’s 
ruling that only new students must} 
‘have such certificates relaxed this| 
threat somewhat. Thus. Negro stu- 
dents leaving Catholic high schools 
may hope to enter state-supported} 
higher institutions without some) 
teacher being fired in the process. 


—— eo ee 


Betty Gannett 
Released 


lincurred while employed in foun-' 


Betty Gannett was released 


from the Federal Reformatory roe 


a two- 


y morning after servin 
e Smith 


year prison term under 


Act. 
Miss Gannett was met by mem- 


bers of her family and her attor- 
ney, Mrs. Mary Kaufman, She 
was scheduled to arrive in New 
York City last night. 


becoming a pattern in foundries alli Ford. it’s reckoned has in the 
7 ys oo seme. ‘last several years built 39 new 

One of the main topics was the plants assembly and parts, all of 
need for struggle * or health cond’ | them heavily loaded with new me- 
tions, against silicosis an ust Anant} 
conditions that fill the chests and (qs & Production (speedup) and 
lungs of the Fourdry workers. ting out production. | 

In preparation for contract dis-|  \feanwhile in the old plants, like 
cussions the Conference set up pod Rouge and others eaiiliii 
committees to prepare resolutions! tion was also introduced. A sample 
on the following: Lower retire-| i; seen in the item in Ford Facts 
ment age; shorter work week with. | some weeks ago. For 20 years the 
out loss of take-home pay; standard | or ankshaft rought end job consist- 
raise for all foundry workers be-| 47 of 10 operations with a total of 
cause of their hazardous work; . 115 men working on it. The same 
medical care paid for completely crankshaft operation,” automated 
by the company for any sickness! now is three operations with a total 
of 11 men, 

This is only one of many ex- 
‘amples of how workers’ jobs are 
‘being sliced into nothing and they 
| themselves thrown into the street, 
jobless. 

Andy Yesta, a columnist in Ford 
Facts writes, “. . . the company is 


New Civil Rights 
Law 10 Get Test=::,: our members unjustly tak- 
ing their jobs away from them. Why 
‘is it an injustice? Because our mem- 
bers are established in the com- 


‘munities surrounding the Rouge 
DETROIT.—The new amend- plant—they have homes and a stake 
ment to the State Civil Rights!in these communities. .. .” 
Law, that stipulates a bar owners} Another angry columnist-in the 
license may be revoked for a civil union paper, Jack Duey, District 
rights violation (refusing to serve);Committee Dearborn Engine plant 
is soon to get its first test. writes that automation is being paid 
Wayne University students, for by the workers whose take home 


three Negro and one white have pay has been reduced and by those 


been carrying on a civil rights|\who have been displaced (fired) 
fight against the Louis Walker Bar;by automation. He charges the 
at 4875 Woodward. Willie Mc-| company is getting the lion's share 
Cloud, the Negro student some of the benefits of automation. He 
months ago filed a violation com- calls upon the union to roll up its 
laint against Walker. After three sleeves in the fighting spirit of 
anette at the Prosecutors office 1941, when Ford’s was organized, 
the warrent was dropped when demand and negotiate a Memor- 
Walker agreed to serve. andum of Unders‘anding of work- 
Now a new complaint is be- ers’ human rights. 
fore Prosecutor. Gerald O'Brien's * 
office, it’s filed by Winfred Cur-' A LOOK at the lion’s share got- 
ey, a white student and close ten by Ford Company officials 
friend of McCloud. Curley said’ shows that in the last 10 years com- 
Walker refused to serve him be-,pany “earnings,” meaning profits 
cause he associated with McCloud!after taxes were $1,730,000,000. 
and other Negroes in the bar. |The sweat and toil of the Ford 
McCloud said his life had been | workers has enabled the company 
threatened on two occasions, first!also to have total assets now of 
by a telephone call and later by}$2,400,000,000, making Ford the 
two men who gained entrance to|third largest manufacturing enter- 
his room at three a.m. but fled’ prise in the United States. It's out- 
when discovered. . McCloud has 'ranked only by General Motors and 
written a letter on the whole is- U. §, Steel. The company has no 


sue to Governor Williams. debts. 


NIONS MOVE FOR — 


‘ 


—_ —« | iia tated 


no [A U 


LABOR POLITICAL CENTER 


tion of Free Trade Unions and by 
other unions in India. | 
The council of the AI- 
TUC named the committee as it 
met in Calcutta to consider the 
role of the unions in India’s five- 
year plan, §. A. , general 


LONDON, a. — The Gen- 
eral Council of the All-Indian 
‘Trade Union Congress, affiliated 
with the World Federation of Trade 
Unions, has named a committee of 
seven to negotiate trade union 


Map Vote Drive 
| WASHINGTON, D. 
Democratic national chairman Paul 


: 


unity with the other union organi- 
zations of the “with the 
view to a united politically inde- 


sec of the AIT until re- 
cently isoned, was unable to | 
attend for health reasons, but in a 
‘letter to the council he wrote it was 
wrong to believe that it is impos- 

trade union 


, : 
7 | 


{have alo 


asnoony hers ag, the WFTU 
0 unity negotiations 


taken by the In-|sible to bring about 
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Ohio Federation Convention Says: 


“Big Business Gives Lapor the Business’ 


A SHARP attack on the Eisenhower Administration as “a business administration 
that has given labor the business,” highlighted the 7fst annual convention of the Ohio Fed- 
eration of Labor. Seven hundred delegates heard .Al Barkan of AFL-CIO COPE assail the 


CINCINNATI. 


GOP for extension of “right-to- - , 
work” laws and for pro-monopoly ; does not create an impasse and will 
use of the Taft-Hartley Law. be overcome in the near future. 

Two of the major issues before| One of the high points of the 
the convention were: the anti-labor |COPVention was a rousing speech 
offensive in the Ohio State Legis-|>y Jacob Clayman, veteran CIO 


merg leader, in which he called for a 
a bens estos ; er “modern war of liberation against 


In his annual report, Phil Han- business control in Ohio.” The form- 


: er leader of the Ohio CIO Council 
nah, federation secretary-treasurer, | -ontinued: “For too long Ohio has 
alerted the delegates to & TejuVe'been in the hands—lock, stock and 
nation of reactionary interest in en- 


bor needs a modern war of libéra- 
tion against this kind of control by 
a group which does not represent 
the vast majority of the people. 

Clayman noted. that Ohio was one 
of the lowest states in expenditures 


for education, aid to dependent} 
‘children, aid to aged and mental 


health. He made a sharp indictment 
of the state officials for failure 
to approve supplemental unem- 
ployment compensation. 


actment of discriminatory and anti- barrel—ot the business groups. La-| 
labor legislation which undoubtedly 
has been brought about by the re- 
cent AFL-CIO merger.” 

He pointed to a committee au-! 
thorized by the 101st General. As-| 
sembly of which Elton. Kile (R- 
Madison) is chairman, which is to 
report to the next session of the 
legislature on political contributions | 


CLEVELAND. — Admist 


of labor organizations with the aim ' est wages, highest employment and GOP prosperity—the an- 
of outlawing labor political action.|o.ncement that 250,000 Ohio workers earn less than 50 


Hannah told the convention that | cents per hour came as a shock to 
“we have been forewarned that ani many, This information came to 
organized effort will be made to|jight when Margaret Mahoney, 
ram right-to-work laws through the |State Director of Industrial Rela- 
next session of the State Assembly." | tions, called a meeting of the nine 
The only way to meet that threat,/members of the new State Wage 
he told the delegates, is through | Board to review the wages of whe a 
more vigorous activity on the po- ers in the food and lodging indus-| 
litical field. He placed the urgency |tries—amongst the lowest paid in. 
of political action as a “sheer neces-|the state. 
ag Soe, aotanind ied coal The State Wage Board announc- 

1 convention awai with | | 
great interest a resolution calling | © as the aim of the review - 
for speedy action On merging of | wage scales in these industries, the 
the AFL and CIO bodies in the|recommendation of new minimum) 
state. However, it developed that} wage legislation for the coming ses- 
serious obstacles had arisen in the sion of the Ohio State Legislature. 
path of “speedy action.” Phil Han- |The history of minimum wage legis- 
nah, reporting on the progress of ation in this state is a sordid rec- 
unity negotiations, stated that al-|ord of behind the scenes ey 2 
though both the AFL and CIO had ation and conniving by the big) 
named merger committees, diffi-|bysiness lobby in Columbus to’ 
culties arose at the very first ses-| wreck any legislation protecting the 
sion over the naming of /officials| wage standards of the most under- 
and the session was adjourned! paid section of the Ohio working 
without achieving any results. How-' men and women. A previous mini- 
ever the executive board assured mum wage law setting a floor of 55 
the delegates that “we are confi- | cents was ruled out_ by the Ohio 
dent that the present disagreement'Supreme Court on a minor legal 


Labor, Negro Groups ce 
Push Registration 


CLEVELAND. — Along with growing interest in the 
Stevenson-Kefauver campaign, there is increasing alarm in: 
Ohio working class communities with the extremely low level; 
of registration. A recent national; ~~~ 
survey by AFL-CIO COPE shows drive is being conducted by Negro 
idk waicdiiie Seiient : Ye registra-  Organizations—spearhe.ded by the 
tion with 54.5 percent in 1954 as Church Crusade for Christian Citi- 
compared with 92.5 percent in In-|zenship. Methods used by the cru- 
diana and 87.7 percent in Michi-|séde were exhibited last week when 
gan. Ohio finds itself in this re-|@ motorcade of seve nears with 
spect in the company of the states some 65 registrants converged on | 
of the deep South, where the ma- | the Board of Elections at one time. | 


jority of voters are forcibly kept | Almost daily contingents of the, 
from registering. 


registrants from various church} 
A comparison of the registration Congregations, often led by. their 
picture between the Republican! ministers, appear at the Election 
suburbs and the Democratic city Board. 
wards, recently made by Tom Tor- 
rel, assistant chairman of the Cuy- disturbed by the situation. E. S.' 
ahoga board of elections, shows; Dietrich, secretary of the Cuya- 
that registration in the suburbs is |hoga County PAC, after a asurvey 
at least 20 to 30 percent higher of the registration status of vari- 
than in the cities. ous locals, announced that at least | 
But as Sept. 26—the registration'55 percent of the CIO member- 
deadline approaches — there has ship is unregistered. 
been -amarked increase in activity, Dietrich called for “drastic ste 


| 


250,000 Workers Earn 
Below 50c Per Hour 


iH 


Labor organizations are deeply , 


to get the maximum registration. 


PS 
to change the registration picture, | 


Outstanding in this regard is the 
Southeast area of Cleveland; where 
more than a third of the 
voters aren't registered. Under the 
direction of the Mount Pleasant 
Community Council, a whi'l-wind 
gotten under way. 
_ More than 200 volunteers are 
making house-to-house calls, sound- 
trucks can be heard blaring through 
the streets in Czech, Jewish and 
other lan . Ten 
hand bills are be ing distributed. re- 
minding voters to register with Boy 
Scout troops helping to deliver 


potential | ginning to seriously grapple with 
this sit 


tion day. 
thousand The Youn 


and there are many indications that 
some of the biggest unions are be- 


situation. Julius Uehlein report- 
ed that half of the the steel locals 
in this district are checking the 
voters list in a drive to get all mem- 
bers registered. Dietrich an- 
nounced that the auto unions will 
have all locals checked by registera- 
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the Cleveland Citizenship Crusade,+ 
‘ a resolution ca for 


all-out campaign: directed from 


Ipits as 


an 
the 


them 1° ean 
V Tye hte oh UT doubt the most elab- 


, 
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all the hullaballo about high- 


technicality. 

This ruling killed the minimum 
wage law for 250,000 workers, the: 
great majority of whom are women 
and minors employed in hotels, 


restaurants, laundries, dry clean- 
ing, hair dressers and retail stores. 


A large percentage of these are Ne- 
gro women and . The federal 
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LORAIN, — The Puerto Rican community of this steel center 
has launched a campaign to elect one of their own to the Lorain 
City Council. As the first lap of this drive a huge street dance and 
motorcade was organized last week which was attended by several 
thousand. persons. The affair was staged by the Puerto Rican Civic. 
League, whose chairman, Thomas Arias, Jr., stated the objectives of 
the group “to select candidates to ‘help us in our cause which is to 
improve our position in the community.” A registration drive has 
thus far resulted in the registration of 2,000-or half of the entire 


Puerto Rican population. 4 


A-CALL for the first Biennial UAW Fair Practices and Civil 
Rights conference has been sent out to all UAW locals in Ohio. It 
will be held on Sept. 21 at. the Deschler-Hilton Hotel in Columbus. 
A joint statement issued by the three UAW regional directors de- 
clares: "the issue of civil rights and civil liberties are matters of world 
concern” and therefore must receive grave consideration on part of 
labor. The conference: will examine the civil rights planks of the two 


major parties. ‘ 


ACCORDING to well substantiated rumors a group of Ohio 
convention delegates and big industrialists held a secret meeting at 
the Sheraton Plaza Hotel, Los Angeles, during the National COP 
convention. At this conclave Joseph Shouvlin, Springfield industrial- 
ist told the party bankrollers that Bender has only received $165,- 
000 and must have at least another $185,000. It is understood that 
Bender insisted on a kitty of half a million but finally. settled for 


a smalier amount. 


* 

THE SELECTION by the Democratic Party of 34-year-old 
Reuben Payne last week to run for State Legislature in the fall cli- 
pee ter elpeaen SE tye mi wowwdepere din. To Bi 
place Negro ida 


tes on their ticket. Payne was chosen to fill the 
spot left vacant on the coming November ballot the death of 


John Conway who had won the primary nomination for State Repre- 
sentative. The wi and ing s for Charles Loeb, 


growing 
Negro candidate for Congress from 2}st Congressional District on 
GOP slate, no doubt exercised big influence on Democratic Party 


—- 


minimum wage does not offer 
protection to workers in these in- 
dustries since they are not en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. 

An effort to pass a minimum! 
wage law was made at the last ses-| 
sion of the state legislature. But 


: 


> 
: 


the bill never saw the light of day.| 
'The big business lobby succeeded 


in having the bill pigeon-holed in| 


committee. State Representative’ 
Andrew C, Putka of Cleveland has) 
announced that he will introduce’ 
another bill at the next session of| 
the legislature. 

He is receiving major support 
from the Consumers Union of Ohio 
which has been most persistent in 
its effort to get minimum legisla- 
tion passed. While on record as 
supporting such legislation the 
Ohio trade union movement has 
yet to throw its full weight behind 
such a measure. The big business 
lobby is determined to leave no’ 
stones unturned in its effort to kill’ 
any legislation protecting the most 
underpaid and exploited section of 


Ohio tabor. 


ilisboro Ends 


Jimcrow School 


HILLSBORO. — For the first 
time in many decades the: old 
all-Negro Lincoln School remain- 
ed closed when children returned 
to their classes this semester. 
This brought te a victorious cli- 
max one of the most dramatic 
battles in Ohio history. 


School superintendent Paul L. 
Upp reported that a score of Ne- 
gro children were enrolled in the 
“white” Webster and Washing- 
ton schools, without any inci- 
dents. “We had a normal open- 
ing day.” 


| 


: 
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Adlai Blasts Republicans 


| Seek to Stall Action 


to accept Negro members. 


{Trade School. However, there are/® 


‘| ticesh 


On Farmers, Small Business 


COLUMBUS.—The Ohio Demo-|pledged that he and Kefauver 
cratic Party kicked off its 1956) would “put on the hardest cam- 
election campaign with a major ad-|paign this country has ever seen,” 
dress by Adlai Stevenson on prob-/and blasted the big business COP 
lems of the farmers and small busi-|administration for considering the 
ness. The speech was delivered be-|small farmers and small business- 
fore 4,000 persons gathered at the!/men as “obsolete.” 
party's state convention at Vet-| Highpoints of an eight-page plat- 
erans Memorial Hall. form introduced to the convention 

A fighting, serious Stevenson! ,.-.. 


® Unqualified enforcement of 
the U. S. Supreme Court ruling 
against segregation in schools. 

* Enactment of a strong fair 
employment practices law for the 
state’ and providing for “adequate 

Sloe inctabeet wtied 

® Appropriate $10 million for 

‘new school construction... 


TT I ce 


On Union Jimcrow 


CLEVELAND.—The Community 
Relations Board is expected this’ 
week to ask the Law Department. 
to issue a warrant charging Local 
38, IBEW with violating the citys 
fair employment practices ordi- 
nance. On June- 18 the Board| ® Remove statutory ceilings on 


found the union guilty of discrimi-| old-age pensions and take into con- 
nation and gave the union 60 days. sideration individual needs in fix- 
The ing pensions. 

| © Establish reasonable mini- 
mum wage law. 

® Limit campaign spending by 
‘both candidates and political com- 
mittees. | 

® Reconsider utility rates: with 
view to making them “fair and 
just.” 

* Improve unemployment com- | 
pensation laws. 

* Increase salaries for state em- 
ployees. 

An effort to write into the plat- 
form a guaranteed annual wage 
provision was blocked by DiSalle 
on the theory that this was not a 


: 


60 days are now up. 


Conviction can bring a fine up 
to $100, with each day of non- 
compliance a separate offense. 


The struggle against union dis- 
crimination hass also extended to 
the Cleveland School system which 
sponsors all white apprentice 
training programs arranged by the 
electrical and other AFL craft 
unions. 


The. School Board had given 
|Local 38 until Aug. 27 to comply 
with its order that the union abol- 
ish discrimination in its apprentice- 
ship training or the board -will 
abolish its classes at the Cleveland 


now indications that some school 
board members are ready to renege 
on this position and some for-. 
mula, acceptable to the union of- 
ficials, of getting around the issue. 


School Board’ President Gal- 
lagher has presented a plan requir- 
ing the school board’s administra- 
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tors to choose all the trainees.) 


t ranking candi- 
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“And there was a tense me- 
ment when the Negro students 
left the school and got into 
ears driven by their parents. A 
crowd of 200 gathered about the 
ears and rocks were hurled be- 
fore the police dispersed the 


group. | 
News item. 
o e 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


YOU have read the com- 
muniques issued in the war 
against the children. The 
quotation above is not the 
worst, but it is fairly rep- 
resentative. You have doubtless 
read similar ones from Clay, 
Kentucky, or Texarkana, Ark., 
or Houston, or Sturgis. 

Texarkana, for example: The 
crowd reached a peak of 300 

| persons at 
8 am. At 
8:15 a Ne- 
gro - operated 
taxicab pulled 
up at the 
school and 
alter some 
hesit ation, 
Jessalyn Gray, 
18, and Steve 
Foster, 17, 
, : got out. “Co 
home, N--—-s,” someone in the 
crowd yelled, The boy was 
surrounded. 

One of the. white youths 
threw stones and another kicked 
at him. The pair returned in 
about 15 minutes and asked ‘the 
Rangers. to escort them into the 
building. The Rangers refused. 

And in Houston: At. McRey- 
nolds Junior High School a 14- 
year-old Negro girl and her 
father were shoved out of the 
registration line but saved from 
harm by the school principal. 

At Sherman Elementary three 
Negro children tried to enroll. 
George Nelson, of the National 
Association for the Advance- 


_ ment of Colored People, who 


accompanied them, was nearly 
hit by a white man’s fist. In 
both cases the school children 
and their parents were told that 
that the city had decided not 
to integrate schools pending a 
ruling by the Texas Education 
Association of the Legislature: 
At Clay, Ky., where the roads 
into town show mileposts which 
say “Welcome,” and are so 
by the local churches, 200 silent, 
staring men and women gathered 
before the ivy-covered entrance 
to the public school and waited 
for a young, frail Negro woman, 
Mrs. James Gordon, who wants 
to send her two young children 
to the school. When e arrived 
they stormed her car, broke the 
windshield; and. yet she _re- 
turned the next day. 
_ At Sturgis, 11 miles west of 
Clay, where more than 500 
National Guardsmen are bi- 


~The Crusade of the Children 


RACIST’S- DREAM 


WASHINGTON, — The 


largest vote ever received by 


solely to local issues or the | per- 
sonal popularity of young Muskie, 
son of an immigrant Polish tailor. 
‘For .the first time since 1934, the 
‘Democrats captured one of the 
state's ‘three Congressional seats 
and had such a hold on a second 
seat that a recount was seen nec- 
essary. 


| * 
PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


‘at his press conference Tuesday 


'denied that the Maine election re- 


sults indicated a national trend 
but COP leaders in general did 
not attempt to diaaiil their dis- 
tress. COP national chairman 


Leonard Hall blamed political ac- 
tivity by the labor movement for 
the Republican setback. He charg- 
ed that labor “pulled a sleeper with 
an all-out last-minute drive to reg- 
ister their vote.” 

There has been, as a N. Y. Times 


wake of growing industrialization, 
as the working population of the 
cities and towns increased. It is 
also true that labor's political ac- 
tivity has shown new spirit and 
energy in recent weeks. (See page 
2). 

Especially relevant is the drive 
by the AFL-CIO Committee on 
Political Education to” stimulate 


| 


current AFL-CIO News Reporter 


— — 


In Clinton, Tenn., where a week 
ago a 2,000-man mob to enforce 
its rule in defiance of federal, state 
and local law, and where parents 
feared to send their children to 
school, all was quiet. School at- 
tendance was reported 75 percent 


school students—targets of the mob 
—the National Guard, sent by Gov. 
Frank G. Clements to restore or- 
der, had withdrawn and law was 
being enforced by local authorities. 

Sheriffs and state troopers re- 
stored order in Matoaka, W. Va., 
where jeering mobs of adults had 
all but closed down the local! high 
‘school when 29 Negroes were en- 
rolled. At week's end school life, 
with most of the 614 students in 
attendancé, was normal without 
the presence of sheriffs and 


troopers, vi 
STUDENTS were also inte- 


grated in Stur 
_- (Continued on Page 13) 
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The Tide Is Turning Against 
Ihe Race Hate Mobsters 


Tennessee, Kentucky and West Virginia were still in the Union at mid-week, inte- 
grated schools notwithstanding; and the victories against white supremacy mobs in these Ike's 
states drew from President Eisenhower reluctant support for the desegregation program. 


writer noted, a gradual shift in| 
Maines economic picture in the 


Democratic Party’s campaign 


went inito high gear last week, its confidence in a November 
victory boosted by the Democratic triumph in the Maine 
election Monday. Adlai Stevenson, the party's presidential 
candidate, hailed the re-election of Democratic Governor 
Edmund Muskie in the traditional GOP ‘stronghold by the 


a gubernatorial candidate. He 


said it indicated that “a national trend to the Democrats is 
still gaining momentum.” What disturbed the Republicans 
about the Maine outcome was that it could not be attributed 


gives special attention. 

| BUT THIS DRIVE was not be- 
lieved by informed observers to 
be the sole reason for the Demo- 
cratic triumph in Maine. They saw 
it also as a continuation of a trend 
‘of popular disillusionment with the 
Eisenhower GOP-Big Business ad- 
‘ministration which began shortly 
after the 1952 elections in Congres- 
sional races in Wisconsin and New 
Jersev and gave the Democrats 


voting registration, to which the ;control of both Houses of Con- 


gress in 1954. 

; The unanswered question remain- 
ed as whether Einsehower's per- 
sonal popularity. with the . voters 
was sufficient to re-elect his admin- 
istration despite the odor of high 
finance and labor-hating arising 
from. his cabinet, his unpopular 
running matc, and his McCarthyite 
fellow Republicans. 


The Maine Republican candi- 
dates unabashedly rode astride 
coattails, insisting that a vote 


(Continued on Page 13) 


A Tribute From the Southland 


From courageous Southerners 


normal, including 12 Negro high | in Texas and Florida who are 


smack in the middle of the. his- 
toric school integration struggle 
come badly-needed contribu- 
tions, and sweet messages, to 
The Worker fund. 

“This is a time of trial, and 
courage, for all of us down here,” 
writes a Texan. “The straightfor- 


, Ky., after. Na-] 


your great work.” 

Another Texan, a steady sup- 
porter, sends a subscription and 
a $10 contribution, saying only 
she wishes it.were “a hundred 
thousand” and that “it seems we 
must all help to keep the free 
press if we are to exist at all,” 
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Worker Fund contributed by a 
few people here—non-subscribers 
—who, though some disagree 
with the paper, nevertheless 
want its existence,” writes the 


New Mexican. 
From , our friend sends 


a sub—Worker and Daily Worker 
—and $10 “to keep our wonder-— 


Treasury Department's effort to 
shut us down as “fascist.” 


paper send 


raised at a baked bean 


] . to the Emergency Committee 
' for a Free Prees, c/o The Worker | 
at 35 E, 12th St,, New York City 
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FOLLOWING UP with speed’ 
and vigor the AFL-CIO executive 
council's endorsement of the Stev- 
enson-Kefauver ticket, the labor 
movement's political campaign 
was building up to a high level 
this week. 

The results in the state of Maine 
where the Republicans suffered a 
crushing defeat, despite their shout- 
ing that the Democratic winners 
had CIO endorsement, also gave 
impetus to labor's campaign. 

The high point of labor's po- 
litical buildup is set for this week- 
end with a conference on saturday 
by the 1,600,000-member United 
Auto Workers which is expected 


® Endorsement of the Steven- 
son-Kefauver ticket by the 170- 


member geriéral board of the AFL- 
CIO meeting in Chicago consisting 


of the heads ofall affiliates. 


® Unanimous endorsement of 


the Stevenson-Kefauver ticket by 
the 1,500 delegates to the conven- 
tion of the 900,000-member Inter- 
national Association of Machinists. 


® Endorsement of the ticket by 
the 600 a attending the 
convention of the International 
Union of Electrical Workers in St. 
Louis. ; 
® Endorsement of the Steven- 
son-Kefauver ticket by the conven- 
tion of the Liberal Party of New 


enhower-Nixon team by even one ..... 
local union in the country, Several > 23334 
top leaders known to be for the 74% 
Republicans, notably Dave Beck ee 


of the Teamsters and Maurice Hut- # & 


cheson of the C 


even try to 


nters, may not “ 
t the issue to any @ 


of their people below the topmost # 
level for fear they'll provoke the @% 


opposite results. 


An indication of Beck’s 
is the situation in California’s sena- 
torial race. While Beck ee 
a full-page praise of Repu 

Senator Thomas Kuchel in the cur- 
rent issue of the International 
Teamsters, the state’s IBT locals 
are reported working vigorously for 
Richard Richards, the Democratic 


lican | 


dilemma @ 


labor will display greater unity in 


4 this political campaign than any 
) 2 time in its history, notwithstanding 

; some earlier 
dorsement po 


presen for a no-en- 


The one least-known quantity 
is the effectiveness of labor's turn- 
out in November. The AFL-CIO’s 
Committee on Political Education 
(COPE) has launched a vigorous 
registration drive. 


Most of the efforts and finances 
are going for that phase of the 
campaign. Leaders and labor are 
convinced that the larger propor- 
tion of organized labor that votes 
the greater will the advantage to 
the Stevenson-Kefauver ticket and 


York, the political expression of the | 
International Ladies Garment! candidate who is making a stron 


Workers Union and several allied| bid to unseat him. Moreover, Fra 
ver ticket by an overwhelming unions. Brewster, head of the IBT’s pow- 


vote is a foregone conclusion. ® Unanimous endorsement of erful Western region, is reported 
The significance of the mass|the ticket by the general council| Supporting the Democmatic candi- 
‘conference in the Masonic Temple|of the Textile Workers Union of! dates. 

in Detroit is its power to make the; America. * 
seven weeks until election day| Similar endorsements were com-| THE showdown will come Fri- 
count a maximum for labor. ing just as fast as union top bodies| day in San Francisco when Labor's 
Other developments on Jabor’s| or conventions hold their meetings.| League for Political Action, politi- 
political front within the week|On the other hand, there was no|cal arm of the AFL unions in the 
. ‘evidence of endorsement of the Eis-’ state, holds its convention and 


the labor-endorsed congressional 
candidates. 
This, of course, is only part of 
ie the story. The issues in the cam- 
a paign will be the real measure of 
JAMES CAREY enthusiasm for it and the decision 
- JUE Leader in November. Stevenson's emphasis 
since Labor Day on the economic 
makes endorsements. The locals of | issues—those closest to the work- 
the IBT are a major factor in the|ers—have awakened some interest 
LLPE. in sections of labor where a cam- 


In actual practice, it is indicated,’ paign was hardly in evidence. 


to bring 3,000 delegates from 
1,500 locals across the country. En- 
dorsement of the Stevenson-Kefau- 
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3,000 Auto Umonists Move Into Action 


By WILLIAM ALLAN _|Fund diverted to non-partisan or-|cities. on such matters, will be aired. 
DETROIT.—Labor’s 1956 elec- ganizaticn, only one member has| The precinct workers have sn * 
tion campaign train will really get,taken advantage of this opportu- bined their efforts with those 4 THE unemployment of close to 
a push onto the main rails when’ nity. ‘some 8,000 dairy farmers and 10,-| 250,000 workers in Michigan, and 
3,000 delegates from 1,000 UAW! The hue and cry of the GOP 000 members of the Michigan 40,000 in the farm equipment field 
local unions across the nation come |here in Michigan has been against Farmers Union, thus reaching out|will be a major concern of the 
here Saturday, Sept. 15, for an all the union “using” the dues money |from industrial areas to the rural! parley. 
day work program. for backing candidates whom the areas for united political activity.| THE conference will strengthen 
The gathering, similar im size to ‘rank and file do not want their; Roy Reuther, the UAW’s politi-|labor’s independent role in the elec- 
a convention of the 1,660,000 money spent on. The Citizenship|cal action director is expected to'tion campaign. Evidence of push 
member union of auto workers, Fund has never been spent for|make a report urging this ttern!on this independent position was 
will hear a keynote address by such a purpose, but for campaigns be followed in the more than 36/the speeches of UAW. president 
UAW president Walter Reuther|to get people to register to vote, states where the union has organi-;Reuther made here when he and 
calling for the endorsement of'and to acquaint the general pub- zation and to be part of COPE ac-|Stevenson spoke at Labor Day 


presidential ticket, Stevenson-Ke- lic on issues and voting records of | tivity. rallies, 
‘candidates. | * Reuther hit hard at.the Eisen- 


This proposal will be voted on) * THE conference is expected to; hower Administration, charging it 
by secret ballot by the delegates.| YT IS expected that heavy em-|deal also on the U. S. Supreme with being a Big Business regime 
The delegates will also hear a;phasis will be placed on precinct|Court decision on desegregation by and said it was ruled by General? : . 
_ yeport from Emil Mazev, UAW )COPE organization, similar to what the Dixiecrats. Motors. | generally to dedicate themselves to | 
secretary-treasurer. The report! prevails in Michigan. For the last) Mazey is expected to be a major} He set a tone for criticism of!a world of peace, freedom and so- 
will show that more than a month/two years the CIO-PAC has set up figure in this, for he has been ag-'the Ike Administration in Labor cial justice. 
has passed since the UAW execu-|a_ precinct organization, encom-| gressive in his denunciation of the| Day speeches, saying that general} THE national UAW political ac- 
tive board decided that any mem-! passing all precincts, wards and} White Citizens Councils, whom he| welfare in the U. S$. Constitution! tion meet will endeavor to move 
ber whe did not agree with top pre seh Districts in Detroit,|terms the Ku Klux Kian of 1956.)has been changed under Eis-' the 1,660,000 member unions in- 
ylicy on political matters could' Flint, Pontiac, Jackson, Grand! The claim that some locals of! enhower to mean “General Motors.”|to the 1956 election with every- 
ae his portion of the dues dollar; Rapids, Muskegon, Saginaw, Bay; UAW and members in the South | Also he called repeatedly for|thing this great and powerful 
ordinarily put im the Citizenship City, the state’s key industrial’ are opposed to the union's stand organized labor and _ the people union has. 


fauver. 


—. 


the postwar foreign investments 
of U. S. corporations have been 


THE WEEK IN NEGRO AFFAIRS 
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By Labor Research Association 
WE are becoming specu- 
Jators in colonialism. That 
is the real significance of 
a new study of foreign in- 
vestments by the Commerce 
Department. These holdings, pri- 
vate and government approach- 
ed $45 billion in 1955, four times 
the 1939 total. 
vestments of U. S. corporations 
reached $19 billion. These are 
the most important. They get 54 
percent of all foreign investment 
profits, and are growing at an 
accelerated pace in 1956. 

The conservative line on aid 
to development of backward 
countries stresses these direct in- 
vestments. Let India, Egypt, etc., 
create a “favorable climate” and 
American corporations, with 
Snes know-how and Ameri- 
can free enterprises, will go in 
and build them up industrially, 
while supplying them with dol- 


lars. 

Figures in the government re- 
pee lie this claim. Profits on 
oreign investments .totalled a 
record, $3,380 million in 1956. 

ave multiplied six times 
o = rate of about 15 percent 
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INVESTMENT 
in 
COLONIALISM 


The direct in- . 


has’ 


Direct investment profits of 


$2,846 million were almost 
double the amount by which 
U. S. corporations increased 
their foreign investments. So 
these corporations took out much 
more than they put in, their ac- 
tivities made other countries 
poorer rather than richer. The 
full scope of this profiteering is 
barely hinted by the published 
figures, which omit even larger 
sums in hidden and _ indirect 
profits from foreign investments. 
Psat 


FOREIGN investment profits 
are becoming more and more 
vital in the U. S. corporate profit 
picture and the dividend checks 
of the wealthy. Between 1950 
and. 1955. profits of U. S. cor- 
porations from abroad increased 
61 percent, while after tax profits 
from all sources were about the 
same in both years. By now 
foreign investments account for 
more than half the profits of the 
Standard Oil companies, 15-25 
percent of the total profits of 
typical manufacturing giants. 

Talk about vse of nif te in- 
vestments -to deve ustry 
abroad ‘has rema just that. 
The proportion of investments 
in extraction of raw materials 
More than half of 
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‘ 


in industrial raw materials and 
foodstuffs to take out of other 
countries, rather than in projects 
for manufacture of goods to sell 
in these countries. 

By 1955, only 33 percent of 
direct foreign investments were 
in manufacturing. And 65 per- 
cent of the manufacturing invest- 


ments were in the United King- 
dom and its English-speaking 
dominions with a combined pop- 
ulation of less than 100 million. 
U. S. corporations have more 
manufacturing investments in 
Australia than in all of Asia. 

Industrial investments are con- 
centrated not where they are 
needed for basic development, 
but in competition with other 
capitals in already - developed 
areas. 

The highest profits are from 
the raw materia] investments. Oil 
and mining investments alone 
accounted for 54 percent of to- 
tal profits from abroad in 1955. 
And this has made a pronounced 
change in our own economy. Be- 
fore World War II we were self- 
sufficient in our most basic in- 
dustrial raw materials, and even 
had surpluses of cooper, petro- 
leum, ete:, to export to the -rest 
of the world. Now we import 
part of our supply of almost 

- every raw material, 
and the share os rapidly, 
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© ‘Integratien’ Ousis Teachers 
° Alabamans Appeal te Ike 


EIGHT dismissed _ teachers 
have brought suit for return to 
their jobs in the Moberly school 
district of Missouri. The Negro 
teachers were fired when the 12- 
grade Negro school was closed 
down in the process in integra- 
tion, and they were told there 
were no vacancies in the other 
school for them. However, at 
the beginning of the fall term 
the school hired 14 new teachers, 
all white, some young and in- 
experienced. The Negro teach- 
ers suit charges violation of the 
14th Amendment. 

* 

THE AMERICAN Federation 
of Teachers has temporarily 
eased a knotty problem for eight 
of their non-integrated Southern 
locals, At first, locals which ex- 
cluded teachers on the basis of 
race were given the choice of 
integrating by March 1, 1957, 
or being expelled. Now the time 
limit has been extended to Dec. 
31, 1957, for eight locals where 
state administrations are fight- 
ing integration, : 

* 


A FUROR was aroused in the 


Stevenson to Harlem because of 
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NOE POG Bs 


more time to prepare for a larger 
turnout at a later date. 


* 


BUS BOYCOTT leaders in 
Montgomery, Ala., appealed to 
President Eisenhower to order a 
federal investigation of anti-Ne- 
gro “threats, violence, and mass 
arrests” in the city and _ state. 
Their letter accused public offi- 
cials of being members of the 
White Citizens Councils, and of 
disregarding attacks on Negroes 
by hoodlum elements. “Hundreds _ 
of Negroes — = 
daily on trum charges 
fined,” said the letter signed by 
Rev. M. L. King, boycott leader. 
' * 

A BILL SETTING up a legis- 
lative committee to investigate 
activities of the NAACP became 
law in Florida. Thi bill, worded 
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ILLINOIS 


“WIZARD OF OOZE’ HOPES TO 
DROWN ZERO RECORD IN TALk 


(Continued from Page 16) 
in Illinois, as the crucial ones. 
* 


argh dpe ae ‘or in 
Illinois, the struggle is between 
a young, little-known, poorly- 


financed liberal and a powerful, 


ultra - reactionary incumbent. 
Here, the issues are as clear-cut 
as anywhere in the nation. The 
liberal Democrat, Richard Sten- 
gel, is running against a man 
who is peculiarly and accurately 
typical of the Republican party 
today. 

Dirksen is a member of the 
GOP's Old Guard and his vot- 
ing record in Congress shows an 
almost unrelieved series of min- 


uses. The 1956 AFL-CIO cam- | 


paign guide reveals that Dirksen 
voted “wrong” eve 
the last session of Congress. 
Documented records show that 
Dirksen: (a) voted consistently 


against labor, the Negro people, | 


low-income families, small farm- 
ers; (b) championed Sen. Joseph 

McCarthy and remains one of 
the most powerful pro-fascist 
voices in the U. S. Senate; (c) 
acted as the agent of a series olf 
Big Business lobbies. 

And yet, Dirksen is consider- 
ed as being able in the coming 
six weeks of the campaign to 
conduct himself so skillfully as 
to overcome these seemingly 
fatal handicaps. At this point, 
Dirksen is seen as having “the 
edze,” even though Stengel is 

_ apparently making some head- 
way against the Senator. 


AFTER EIGHT terms in the 
House, Dirksen won his Senate 
seat in 1950 by defeating the 
discredited Democratic Sen. 
Scott Lucas by a 300,000-vote 
plurality. Dirksen not only beat 
Lucas overwhelmingly down- 
state but even ran 8,000 votes 
ahead of him in Cook County. 

While concentrating down- 
state in this campaign, Dirksen 
is still compelled to draw a size- 
able vote in Chicago and in the 
industrial and Negro communi- 
ties of Illinois in order to win. 


time during | 


t| 


‘death. He voted to elect Dixiecrat 
‘Sen. James O. Eastland to the 
chairmanship of the important 
Senate Judiciary Committee. 

He lined up with the Dixiecrats 
to lead a double-barrelled attack| 
on the U. S. Supreme Court in| have stepped up a desperate battle 
the last session of Congress. This tq stem unemployment. 

“state’s rights” plan to curb the 
‘high court was a reprisal against 
two court rulings: (a) on the de- 
segregation of schools; (b) on the 
invalidating of state sedition laws 
‘in the Nelson case. : 

Dirksen’s dirty work against civil 
rights is performed partly by his 
assistant, Harold Rainville. In 
Illinois, Rainville was for many the “task force” will be held here 
years the lobbyist for Big Business next week. 
groups in their fight against a state, 
‘F EPC law, 2 | 


International Harvester 


ers which centered around the lay- 
off crisis is being followed up with 
new efforts by the “task force” 
made up of the union leaders and 
mayors of the stricken towns. 


. 


ity in Congress follows the golden | down six IF , 
‘stream of Big Business slush funds five weeks.” This would idle 12,- 


from which he benefits. 


| 
| In: his iast Senate campaign in 6,603 


ready laid off in the past year. 


THERE has been no rescinding’ 
of an earlier order by the Interna- plant? Will it bring a new and mod-} Harvester chairman John L. Mc- 


A meeting of the Harvester! manent. One local leader wrote an 
Council of the United Auto Work-| 


| 


Pat Greathouse, UAW vice-presi- room, etc., are being torn down a 
dent, said that another meeting of’ moved,” wrote educational director when the farmers are having the 
‘Ralph Mitchell. “This piecemeal de- | 

| 


MUCH OF DIRKSEN’S activ-'tional Harvester company to close|ern plant on the same site?” 
HC plants “for at least! * 


‘000 workers, in addition to the) company is taking advantage of tags. 
which the company has al-| the jittery layoff situation to crack| 
idown on wages throughout the! 


wo 
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Shutdowns rvest 


er 


CHICAGO. — With a new pro- At one of the plants involved in} chain. Even in plants like the Mel. 
longed layoffs coming on Oct. 1,| the 


workers, works in Chicago, workers have ex- 


rose Park plant, not directly affect- 
ed by the layoffs, the company was 
reported as carrying on a ruthless 
program of beatin gthe workers out 
of earnings through cutting rates 
and classifications. | 

At the same time, the Interna- 


shutdown, ‘the Meanie 
pressed the fear that the closing 
may be either prolonged ov per- 


article for the union paper headed: 
“Is McCormick Works Going-Go- 
ing-Gone?” tional Harvester Company, far from 

“First the McCormiek Twine attempting to deal with the crisis 
Mill, now parts of MecCormick'in the industry, has worsened it, 
proper—the wood shop, the canvas|according to union leaders. They 
'point out indignantly that at a time 


greatest difficulty in buying farm 
struction of McCormick has an/implements, the International Har- 


mored) complete shutdown of the| raised its prices by five percent. 


|Caffrey has also announced that 
‘the company is “studying” the pos- 
MEANWHILE, the Harvester| sibility of further raising its price 


* 
THUS far, IHC and the other 


1950, there was much evidence 
that Dirksen was being financed) 
by a series of big money interests: 
(1) the merchants and industrialists 
in Central Illinois; (2) the big real 
estate operators; (3) bankers and 
‘loan sharks; (4 the big beer and 
liquor companies centered in 
Dirksen’s district around Peoria. 

ihe last groupings even ha 
_him sponsoring a bill back in 1933, 
during Dirksen’s first term in the 
House, permitting the sale of beer 
to minors. “As a matter of fact, 
would _you -rather .continue _to 


tee to Defeat the Smith Act. 


Plan Civil Liberties Bazaar 


CHICAGO. — A giant Civil Lib-! able for Christmas gifts. There will with the crisis in the industry. 


erties Bazaar will be held on Dec. be a “Restaurant of All Nations” of-| 
1 and 2, at the Milda Hall, 3142 fering the many foods for which the | feree” committee’ have been sent 


|S. Halsted St., under the sponsor-|national groups are famous, and to Illinois Cov. William G. Strat- 
q ship of the Chicago Joint Commit-| other attractions. 


farm equipment companies have 
‘stubbornly refused to join in efforts 
\being made by public officials, 
farm and union leaders to cope 


Invitations to join in the “task 


ton and to Mayor Richard J. Daley. 
“We need thousands of items for The committee was set up last July 


The bazaar will be organized to' the bazaar, and also volunteer help 12 and has had a series of meet- 
meet the needs of Christmas shop-' of every kind,” the committee de- ings, the last one beld in Washing- 
pers. It will feature Christmas cards clared. “We want this to be the ten, D. C., where congressional 
anw a wide variety of items suit-' biggest bazaar of recent years.” 


leaders and federal officials were 


asked for aid. 


sprinkle them with this bad Mary-' 
land rye that comes in here,” he 
argued, “or prefer to give them a 
wholesome tonic in what we call 
non-intoxicating beer?” (From the , 
record of the 73rd Congress). 7 i 
* | a} Pn ite 

IN 1950, it was disclosed that \SE AA AEae dies 
Dirksen was closely tied with the 
big realty lobby, directly explain- | 
ing his activities in Congress against 
rent control and public housing. | 
| Correspondence and photostats 
of checks from the U. S. Savings| 
and Loan League (contained in a’ 
report of the House Lobby Investi- | 
'gating Committee) showed that! 


— —_ —- 


‘SHOP TAL 


if 
ithe 


FOR THE COMING six weeks, political action will dominate 
all other activities in the labor movement here. Other union work 
is being pushed aside where possible and the big concentration 
will be on getting out a big vote for labor-backed candidates. | 
* 

IN THE 4th Congressional District, a big meeting last week 
of representatives of every major local in the area got down to 
cases on suppert of Democrat Michael Hinko for Congress. 


y \ | UAW regional directer Robert 

Johnston declared: “The agricultur- 

al implement companies, who must 

share a substantial measure of re- 

; sponsibility for the present plight 

dA. of the farmer because they have 

| extracted maximyth profits from 

aeee the farmer and by failure to sup- 

|port national policies to strengthen 

the farm economy, have refused 

to lift a finger to remedy this situa- 
tion.” 

While stressing the need for 
emergency steps to aid the jobless, 
Johnston also urged political ac- 
tivity in the coming weeks of the 
‘kind that will protest and drama- 


. tize the plight of the unemployed 
THE FLOW OF DELEGATE credentials into the offices of farm equipment workers. 
the Ilknois State Federation of Labor shows that its coming con- | : / 
vention, beginning Oct. 8 in y seganerot dP gag set a new attendance Notional Groups ta 
: pected. . 7 
record. Some 1,800 delegates are war ¢ Hold Picnic Sun day 
THE BIG QUESTIONS are: what will the ISFL_ convention eae e The Third An- 
do on state labor unity, on political action. Federation leaders, un- a ‘TCHIC ee y the Bulgarians, 
willing to upset théir relations with the Stratton way wR #5. eA Maa a, eemennant 
canite® ol . i ame — ans and Slo- 
seek to soft-pedal the elections. By the same token, they have thus waletall ba kek on emdade Dene 
16. All their specialty foods includ- 


issues, Dirksen substitutes a few. 1948 election far delayed efforts toward a eg on merger which 
’ n : ; ; ‘ttrength into the election campaign. . : 

could swing a let of union strength i paig ing barbecued lamb and piroshki 

'will be served. 


general damnations of the Demo-| “Marshall (possibly Gen. George 
cratic party, meanwhile piously C. Marshall) and Dirksen is still) * : ; 
thanking Providence for Eisenhow- the only ticket that can win for, THE BIG STEEL companies, fattening on their latest price | 4 band will play all national 
er. As in previous campaigns, Dirk- those of us who are proud to be| boost, are now hitting up. the Eisenhower administration for a ‘songs and there will be cultural en- 
sen’s well-rehearsed basic speech right of center,” Bodfish wrote. | new gigantic giveaway. U.S. Steel has asked $94: million in tax tertainment. , | 
1S repeated as many as 300 times, — writcolfs to expand its huge Fairless Works m Eastern Pennsy!vania. | The picnic ‘. sponsored Sis the 
with slight local variations. IN MARCH, 1950, the eatin If this goes through, U.S. Steel will press for an additional All-Slav Cultural Committee and 
A gifted demagogue, Dirksen Sun-Times secured a recording of | federal sift for a $63 million expansion in see pen Fa cong will be held on Sunday, Sept. 16, 
million in Garv. Inland Steel already has similiar applications for a cae. on shins: at Dian em ende: 
87th: and Western Ave., Chicago. 


The Wizard of Oozeas Time! Dirksen had solicited funds from’ 
Magazine once tabbed him, is a ‘this lobby and later. introduced 4' 
potent campaigner... His folksy bill to head off a federal lobbying 
speeches feature his sonorous voice, indictment against them. | 
a rich flow of eloquent language,’ One 1947 letter reproduced in 
a rapid-fire of politically-pointed the 740-page government report 
jokes, a series of quotatigns from was to Dirksen from Morton Bod-| 
the Bible, Shakespeare, Lincoin fish of Chicago, one of the heads' 

and Jefferson. of the real estate lobby, and: held | 
* out the prospect of a vice-presiden- | 
FOR A DISCUSSION of the tial candidacy for Dirksen in the’ 


: 
: 


does not hesitate to apneal even:a private speech made by Joe T.' a ; . 
. to labor audiences, in spite of his Meek. the illinois lobbyist i Big $37 million program in East Chicago. | 
record. In 1950, he even appeared | Business groups: Meek, who tried * : 
before Macoupin County miners to in 1954 to unseat Sen. Paul Douglas THE UNITED AUTO Workers have postponed a_ three-day 
justify his support of the Taft-'and become Dirksen’s Republican; national Skilled Trades Conference, which was to be held here | 
Hartley Act, telling them, “All my colleague in the U. S. Senate, told | this week, until Dec. 10-11-12. | 

instincts and training go back to the story of how he as a lobbyist * 
otect the man who carries a had first brought together a group THE ILLINOIS Democratic Party is being asked to include 
inner bucket.” of big-money men to back Dirksen.| in its state platform a clear-cut. pledge to fight for a ¢tate FEPC | 
law. The provosal to the platform committee comes from both the 


Running now as an “Eisenhower; After he had called together! 
Republican,” Dirksen emulates the;“about 20 of these merchant, Chicago Federation of Labor and Illinois State Federation of Labor. | 
* | 


President’s method of handling the} princes,” Meek said he asked them 
peace issue. This he skillfully| for funds. “They helped him and 
blends with a traditional “isolation- they liked it,” said Meek, “They 
ist line,” convincing mothers that used to call my very good friend 
he is opposed to sending their sons on the telephone in Washington 
abroad and taxpayers that he is {and say, ‘Mr. Dirksen, how about 
against “foreign spending.” this of that bill?” 

,. He once accused the Democrats; One of the hard-core McCarthy- 
of “trying to make people wear. ites in the U. S. Senate, Dirksen 
shoes who never wore shoes in|fought hard in 1954 to stop the 
their lives.” censure of Sen. Joseph MeCarthy. 

* “The multitude i 


IN THE LAST session of Con-}t 


What next for... 
The 
American Left? 


A SYMPOSIUM with 
HARVEY O°CONNOR 


VOLUNTEER HELP of all kinds is being asked by the county. , 
LLPE, at its offices at 130 N. Wells. A “work committee” is mobiliz- 
ing help, asking all interested persons to call FRanklin 2,8663 if 
they want to pitch in, i | 

THE NEXT COUNTY meeting of Labor's League fer Political . 
Education on Thursday evening, Sept. 27, is expected to be the | 
biggest vet Held at the IBEW 600 W. Washington, these. 
meetings have become the mobilizing point for all AFL members | 
and ‘their families who want to work in the election campaign. 


REV. A. J. MUSTE 
Fello-rh > of Icr ne Hation 


BERT COCHRAN 
E i ist 


CLAUDE LIGHTFOOT 
Chairman, Ill. Dist.. Communist Party 


ae ot See Decent Repub 
-ghamgion of civil rights, even|afiliates are 

. thougsr : activity com e liquidate : 
_ ~The Congressional Record shows; What - : | | 
that Dirksen voted for the U. S.’ that : ae a ers Hh 
Senate _rule to, permit. civil rights be 
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“BLUE BALLOT AMENDMENT TO BAN STATE 


INCOME TAX OPPOSED BY ILLINOIS CIO 

CHICAGO.—Strong opposition to the Blue Ballot tax amend- 
ment to the Illinois Constitution was voted last week by the execu- 
tive board of the Illinois CIO Council. 

The amendment. which will appear on the ballot in November, 
would rule out the possibility of a graduated income ¢1x in Hlinois. 
CIO opposition to the amendment is based on the fact that Illinois 
would thus be permanently saddled with the most inequitable form 


of taxation, the sales tax. 


‘While some liberal groups have endorsed the Blue Ballot be- 


cause it includes certain t 
the amendment would 


reforms, the CIO has pointed out that 
y the chance of ever putting the tax 


, structure of the state en a more democratic foundation. 


Plan Salute Here Sept. 23 to 
New United Nations Members 


CHICAGO.—Chicagoans will 
assemble at 3:30 Sunday after- 
noon, Sept. 23, in Orchestra 
Hall, 216 S. Michigan, to salute 
the peoples of the 16 new mem- 
ber nations of the United Na- 
tions. This will be the third an- 
nual United Nations Festival 


* sponsored by the Greater Chi- ~ 


cago Division of the American 
Association for the United Na- 
bons. 

As a tribute to Italy, Gloria 
Lind (born Linari) of The Lyric 
Opera of Chicago will sing some 
Italian arias; and the Sibelius 
Male Choir, which has just re- 
turned from a European tour, 
will honor’ Finland by singing 
“Finlandia.” 

New member nations to the 
United Nations include: Alba- 
nia, Austria, Bulgaria, Cambo- 
dia, Ceylon, Finland, “Hungary, 
Ireland, Italy, Jordan, Laos, 
Libya, Nepal, Portugal, Ruma- 
nia and Spain. 

* 


IN special recognition of Ire- 


land, the Irish Festival Dancers, 
champions from Belfast and 
Dublin, will do a lilting Irish 
Kerry Dance. The John Petri 
troupe will salute Hungary with 
the Hungarian Czardas dance; 
and the Stoff¢ Camryn School of 
Ballet will present Austrian folk 
dancing. 


Soloists at Orchestra Hall on 
Sept. 23, in addition to Gloria 
Lirid, will include Nina Guha, 
who will do a Manaipuri dance 
of Nepal-Northern India; Kim 
On Wong, who will dance an 
exotic Cambodian ritual; and 
Marla Kassof who will do a 
classical Spanish dance. 

The Festival of the American 
Association for the United Na- 
tions is planned for the fall of 
each year as a “birthday party” 
for the United Nations, whose 
charter was signed on Oct. 24, 


1945. 


It is intended to give Chica- 
goans of all ages and of all cul- 
tural backgrounds, a flashing 
view of how two thousand mil- 
lion people live over the face of 
the earth. with desires and as- 
pirations very. much the same in- 
cluding independence, peace, 
economic progress, and equal 
dignity in cultures and religions. 


By SAM KUSHNER . 

CHICAGO. — The negotia- 
tions between the “Big 4” pack- 
ers (Armour, Swift, Cudahy and 
Wilson) and the united negotiat- 
ing committee of the United 
Packinghouse Workers of Amer- 
ica and the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
America, appeared to be heading 
into the showdown stage last 
week. 

By a vote of approximately 10 
to 1 the rank and file of the: lo- 
cal unions have approved strike 
action, if this becomes necessary 
in order to win a new contract. 
The strike votes of the Amalga- 


Theol 
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mated locals are es 
nificent in'view of fact that 
these locals, having contracts 
with the Big 4, have not taken 
strike vote action against the 
i: amg in many years. 
ere appears to be a grow- 
ing determination on the part 
of the rank and file packinghouse 
workers to enter into the merger 
convention of the United Pack- 
inghouse Workers and the Amal- 
anya, now scheduled to be 
eld in Chicago on Oct. 24, with 
the best contract in the history 
of the packinghouse industry. 
NEGOTIATIONS _ between 
the unions and the company 


ee | 


frien | 


One. 


‘Wizard of Ooze’ Hopes to Talk 
His Way Out of ‘Zero Record 


What are the chances of up- 
setting Illinois Republican Sen. 


Capt. Barnes, Strikebreaking 
Force Retreat by Steel Local 


CHICAGO-—A bitterly fought 
22-day strike of the United Steel- 
workers at Portable Electric 
Tools, Inc., came te an end with 
the agreement between the un- 
ion and the company to abide by 
the results of an NLRB conduct- 
ed election within several weeks. 

In the. course of the strike, 


Joseph Germano, district director 
of the United Steelworkers’ Un- 
ion, was arrested “for interfer- 
ing” with the entrance ot scabs 
into the plants. He was arrested 
by Captain George Barnes, head 
of the so-cailed Labor Detail of 
the Chicago Police Department. 

For more than 10 years, 


Everett M. Dirksen in the com- 
elections? 

Vhile giving uncertain an- 
swers to this question, labor and 
liberal forces in this state have 
never been more vehement in 


Barnes has been the chief pro- 
tector of strike breakers in the 
Chicago area in the name of 
maintaining “law and order” at 
struck plants. 

The Steelworkers called the 
strike against the company in 
order to get recognition. Albert 
Towers, international represen- 
tative of the union; expressed 
confidence that the union would 
win the secret ballot election. 


pointing out why the junior 
Senator “should be defeated at 
all costs.” 


The Ilinois Senate race has 
been singled out by the broad- 
based National Committee for 
an Effective C ongress as one ot 
the three which “will do more 
to set tone of national politics in 
the next two years than any 
other.” 

In their nationwide “clean 
politics appeal” for funds, com- 
mittee leaders Elmer Davis and 
Archibald MacLeish have select- 
ed the Maryland and Oregon 
Senate contests, along with that 


(Continued on Page 15) 


Storm of Criticism Hits Dawson 


CHICAGO. — Coming under 
the sharpest cudttotnes from the 
Negro people in his long career, 
Rep. William L. Dawson was re- 
ported this week as being “ready 
to retire.” 

The 70-year-old South Side 
i ressman denied that he 

ould formally resign his post 
gprs ee i of the Demo- 
cratic Party but declared that he 
“needs a rest.” 

Negro leaders in Chicago said 
that Dawson has been widely 
criticized for his role at the re- 
cent Democratic convention 
pio pe cn 2b ign one of the main 

a “weasel-worded” 
civil va he 


that Dawson’s pres- 
tige we ‘leclined during oe _ 


events following hig Pex ag ing. 


Mississippi 4-year-old 


many of his former supporters 
will begin rooting for the other 
team. 

Every major Negro newspaper 
in the country has condemned the 
weak Democratic plank on civil 
rights, while also denouncing the 
owe stand taken by the Repub- 

icans. However, Dawson is be- 

ing held personally responsible 

for “putting the welfare of his 

pay before the welfare of his 
ple. 

Blackwell wrote in the Chi- 
cago Defender: “Many Negroes 
in Chicako and throughout the 
country are calling the veteran 
legislator’s action a race betrayal 
of the first mee 


WILLARD S. TOWNSEND. a 
et near wee et AFL-CIO, 
recently expres on 
that “Dawson has used the Nene 
to. advance his own selfish cause 
and to retain himself in office.” 

Last March, district director 
cm Hayes of the United 
ackinghouse ers sounded 
en hae : eee 
current t for 
rights?” — 

"Wrote Hayes i2 his union 
“When young 


Emmett | 


who flew to the spot to speak 
and seek for justice. Dawson was 
silent.” 

Hayes went on to document 


the fight in Congress for civil 


rights legislation, the Autherine 
Lucy case, the Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, bus boycott, the Trum- 
bull Park situation in Chicago, 
showing that “Dawson has done 
nothing. 

“POWERFUL though he may 
be, Mr. Dawson must be put on 
notice that he cannot forever 

play y coy and continue to be re- 
clocted, added Hayes. “He can 
not ignore the spirit of militancy 
and sacrifice that has risen in 
the hearts of freedom-loving 
Americans today and expect them 
to regard him as a leader.” 

The criticism of Dawson reach- 
oe aA eet ee Ter 

hen Dawson voted against th 


Powell Amendment to ban dis. 
crimination in the pistrioeaten al f 


ak (wo lived in Dayaons own. 


“1 legge bd 


against Dawson came two weeks 
ago from the aNtional Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of 
Colored People, which had never 
before spoken out against him. 
An open letter, issued by the 
Chicago branch, reviewed Daw- 
son's record of inactivity for civil 
rights during the past year. 
“Then your party held its con- 
vention,” the letter stated. “You 
were smatanel to the platform 
committee and the drafting com- 
mittee. Perhaps now at last we 
would see the fruits of ‘working 


meaningless 
platitudes, outright evasions, and 
surrender Confederacy. 
(Lest we be misunderstood, the 


other political ‘did little 
better and with reason), 
sae. ore tan ie te Blame for 


ially sig- 


have been proceeding at an ac- 
celerated pace since the con- 
tracts expired on Sept. 1 The-con- 
tracts have been extended on a 
day-to-day basis while negotia- 
tions have been in progress. 


Members of the negotiating 
committees in reports to their 
local unions on progress indicate 
that one of the major obstacles 
in the way of agreement is the 
say of the companies for 

ong-term agreement. It is under- 

d that the Swift com pany has 
‘hes far demanded a four-year 
agreement, and that the yt a 
company is holding out for a 
three-year contract. There is 
much sentiment among the ne- 
gotiating committee for short- 
term agreements. 


It is reported that the offers 
of the companies on a general 
wage increase, pensions and other 
related matters are far from ade- 
— to meet the demands of 

the packinghouse workers. 


A member of the negotiating 
committee told this reporter, “the 
offer of the company doesn’t 
even begin to approach the steel 
settlement. If the company does 
not come up with a good deal, 
they'll have a strike on their 
hands. We expect the wnity of 
the workers ‘to, pay off in these 
negotiations.” 

. 

THERE have been indications 
in the negotiations that the com- 
panies are prepared to concede a 
greater degree of union security 
in the current contract negotia- 
tions. The union is demanding 
the full union shop. There is 
strong feeling among many pack- 
inghouse workers that this is is the 
year to make the stockyards 
throughout the country 100 per- 
cent union. 


Directly affected by the cur- 
rent negotiations are 85,000 
workers in 110 plants throughout 
the country. In addition to the 
Big 4 packers the workers in Hy- 
pace Food Products and John 

orrell and Company are also 
affected. These contracts too ex- 
pire on Sept. 1, and have been 
extended on a day-to-day basis. 
It has been the practice in past 
negotiations to settle with the 
smaller companies after the ma- 


jor negotiations have been con- 
cluded. 


A. L. Strong 


Talks Sept. 22 


CHICAGO. — Chicagoans 
seeking a clearer picture of the 
meaning and impact of recent 
events in the Soviet Union will 
soon have the opportunity of 
hearing one of America’s out- 
standing authorities on the sub- 
ject. 

Anna Louise Strong, interna- 
tionally famed journalist, will 
speak on the subject, “Stalin ‘and 
After” at a publi ‘meeting Sat- 

urday evening Sept. 22, in hall 


_. B-3 of the Masonic oe build- 


ing, 32 W. Randolph -S 

Author of more than 5 books. 
on China, the Soviet Union and 
other East E 
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The Crusade of the Children 


“And there was a tense mo- 
ment when the Negro students 

left. the school. and got into 
- ears driven by their parents. A 
crowd of 200 gathered about the 
cars and rocks were hurled be- 
fore the police dispersed the 
group. 

News item. 


a ° v 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


YOU have read the com- 
muniques issued in the war 
against the children. The 
quotation above is not the 
worst, but it is fairly rep- 
resentative. You have doubtless 
read similar ones from Clay, 
Kentucky, or Texarkana, Ark., 
or Houston, .or Sturgis. 

Texarkana, for example: The 
crowd reached a peak of 300 

persons at 

8 am. At 

8:15 a Ne- 

gro - operated 

taxicab pulled 

- up at the 

+ school and 

_ alter some 

: hesitation, 

_ Jessalyn Gray, 

18, and Steve 

Foster, 17, 

got out. “Go 

home, N-----s,” someone in the 

crowd yelled. The boy was 
surrounded. 

One of the white youths 
threw stones and another kicked 
at him. The pair returned in 
about 15 minutes and asked the 
Rangers to escort them into the 
building. The Rangers refused. 

And in Houston: At McRey- 
nolds Junior High School a 14- 
year-old Negro girl and her 
father were. shoved out of the 
registration line but saved from 
harm by ‘the school principal. 

At Sherman Elementary three 
Negro children tried to enroll. 
George Nelson, of the National 
Association for the 
ment of Colored People, who 
accompanied them, was nearly 
hit by a white man's fist. In 


Advance- | 
grated schools notwithstanding; and the victories against white supremacy mobs in these {ke’s coattails, insisting that a vote 


' 
| 
| 
| 


: 
| 


| 


both cases the school children | 


and their parents were told that 
that the city had decided not 
to integrate schools pending a 
ruling by the Texas Education 
Association of the Legislature. 

At Clay, Ky., where the roads 
into town show mileposts which 
say “Welcome,” and are signed 
by the local churches, 200 silent, 
staring men and women gathered 
before the ivy-covered entrance 
to the public school and waited 
for a young, frail Negro woman, 
Mrs. James Gordon, who wants 
to send her two young children 
to the school. en she arrived 
they stormed her car, broke the 
windshield, and yet she re- 
turned the next day. 

At Sturgis, 11 miles west of 
Clay, where more than 500 
National Guardsmen are bi- 
ouaced, bringing ‘tanks, bearing 
bayonets, carrying tear gas, car- 


. (Continued on Page 13) 
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Special to The Worker 


WASHINGTON. — The 


largest vote ever received by 


solely to local issues or the per- 
sonal popularity of young Muskie, 
son of an immigrant Polish tailor. 
‘For the first time since 1934, the 
Democrats captured one of the 
state's three Congressional seats 
and had such a hold on a second 
seat that a recount was seen nec- 
essary. 


* 
PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


at his press conference Tuesday 
denied that the Maine election re- 
sults indicated a national trend 
but GOP leaders in general did 
not attempt to conceal their dis- 
tress. GOP national chairman 
Leonard Hall blamed political ac- 
tivity by the labor movement for 
the Republican setback. He charg- 
ed that labor “pulled a sleeper with 


jan all-out last-minute drive to reg- 


ister their vote.” 

There has been, as a-‘N. Y. Times 
writer noted, a gradual shift in 
Maines economic picture in the 
wake of growing industrialization, 
as the working popylation of the 
cities and towns increased. It is 
also true that labor's political ac- 
itivity has shown new spirit and 
lenergy in recent weeks. (See page 
° 
2). 
| Especially relevant is the drive 
‘by the AFL-C1O Committee on 
Political Education to stimulate 
voting registration, to which the 
current AFL-CIO News Reporter 


ose -— ——- - 


The Tide Is Turning Against 


The Race Hate Mobsters 


Tennessee, Kentucky and West Virginia were stil] in the Union at mid-week, inte- 


states drew from President Eisenhower reluctant support for the desegregation program. 


_A Tribute From the Southland 


In Clinton, Tenn., where a week’ 
ago a 2,000-man mob to entorce 
its rule in defiance of federal, state 


‘and local law, and where parents| 


feared to send their children to: 
school, all was quiet. School at- 
tendance was reported 75 percent 
normal, including 12 Negro high| 
school students—targets of the mob 
—the National Guard, sent by Gov. | 
Frank G, Clements to restore or-. 
der, had withdrawn and law was 
being enforced by Jocal authorities. 

Sheriffs and -state troopers re-' 
stored order in Matoaka, W. Va., 
where jeering mobs of adults had’ 
all but sheoed down the local high’ 
school when 29 Negroes were en-| 
rolled. At week’s end school life,’ 
with most of the 614 students in’ 
attendance, was normal without 
the presence of sheriffs and 


troopers. 
* 


STUDENTS were also inte- 
grated in Sturgis, Ky., atter Na- 
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From courageous Southerners 
in Texas and Florida who are 
smack in the middle of the his- 
toric school integration. struggle 
come badly-needed  contribu- 
tions, and sweet messages, to 
The Worker fund. 

“This is a time of trial, and 
courage, for all of us down here,” 
writes a Texan, “The straightfor- 
ward way in which’ your paper 
has been writing these many 


years about the need for unity of 
Negro dnd white—the class 
reasons for the evil division that 
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your great work.” 

Another Texan, a steady sup- 
porter, sends a subscription and 
a $10 contribution, saying only 
she wishes it were “a hundred 
thousand” and that “it seems we 
must all help to keep the free 
press if we are to exist at all.” 

The Floridian sends $5 with 
an apology that he is: only a 
dollar-an-hour .worker. “If I 
make more,” he writes, “I will 
be glad to help more.” 

“I am reading all of the press 
that comes along,”- he writes, 
“I want to know what it’s going 


we et Pedy 
~ ae a 


Democratic. Partys campaign 


went inito high gear last week, its confidence in a November 
victory boosted by the Democratic triumph in the Maine 
election Monday. Adlai Stevenson, the party’s presidential 


candidate, hailed the re-elec 
Edmund Muskie in the traditional GOP stronghold by the 


tion of Democratic Governor 


a gubernatorial candidate. He 


said it indicated that “a national trend to the Democrats is 
still gaining momentum.” What disturbed the Republieans 
about the Maine outcome was that it could not be attributed 


MUSKIE 
gives soecial attention. . 

BUT THIS DRIVE was not be- 
lieved by informed observers to 
‘be the sole reason for the Demo- 
cratic triumph in Maine. They saw 
it also as a continuation of a trend 
of popular disillusionment with the 
Eisenhower GOP-Big Business ad- 
‘ministration which began shortiy 
alter the 1952 elections in Congres- 
sional races in Wisconsin and New 
Jersey and gave the Democrats 
‘control of both Houses of Con- 
gress in 1954. 

Tic unerswered question remain- 
‘ed as whether Einsehower's per- 


‘sonal popularity with the voters 


was sufficient to re-elect his admin- 
istration despite the oder of high 
finance and labor-hating arising 
‘from his cabinet, his unpopular 
rimming mate, and his McCarthyite 


fellow Republicans. : 
The Maine Republican candi- 
dates unabashedly rode astride 


(Continued on Page 13) 


Worker Fund contributed by a. 
few people here—non-subscribers 
—who, though some disagree 
with the paper, nevertheless 
want its. existence,” writes the 
New Mexican. 7 

From Idaho, our friend sends 
a sub—Worker and Daily Worker 
—and $10 “to keep our wonder- 
ful paper going.” 

The reader assails the. recent 
Treasury Department's effort to 
shut us down as “fascist.” 

And from New Hampshire 
good friends of the paper send 
$53.65 raised at a baked bean 
supper. one 

Contributions ‘should be sent 

to the Emergency Committee 
for a Free Prees, c/o The Worket 
at 35 E. 12th St., New York City 
8, N. Y. AK checks and money 
orders must be made out to the 
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® Endorsement of the Steven-,enhower-Nixon team by even one Se 
and vigor the AFL-CIO executive) son-Kefauver ticket by the 170-|local union in the country. Several oe ll 
council's endorsement of the Stev-| member general board of the AFL- top leaders known to be for the |) 
enson-Kefauver ticket, the labor poy. dq sm ye) — consisting! Republicans, notabl Dave Beck 

the heads of all affiliates. of the Teamsters and Maurice Hut- 33 


1ovement’s political campaign) ol : a 
ies building se to_a high level} © Unanimous endorsement of cheson of the Carpenters, may not aM 
this week. 'the Stevenson-Kefauver ticket by|even try to a the issue to any fe em 
"The results in the state of Maine the 1,500 delegates to the conven-| 0! their people below the topmost eae ee 
where the Republicans suffered a tion of the 900,000-member Inter-| level for ae they ll provoke the ee Le ie 
crushing defeat, despite their shout-, national Association of Machinists. opposite results. ear ee 
ing that the Democratic winners; ¢ Endorsement of the ticket by). An indication of Beck's dilemma ee 
had ClO endorsement, also gave!the 600 delegates attending the|is the situation in California's sena-~ Gi 
impetus to labor's campaign. convention oF the International] torial race. While Beck dis layed ae 

The high point of labor's po-| Union of Electrical Workers in St.'4 full-page praise of Repu lican is 
litical buildun is set for this week-) Louis, Senator Thomas Kuchel in the cur- § 

end with a conference on Saturday| @ Endorsement of the Steven-| rent issue of the International x f 
by the 1,600,000-member United! son-Kefauver ticket by the conven-. leamsters, the state § IB] locals ees 
Auto Workers which is expected|tion of the Liberal Party of New re reported working vigorously for ps 
to: bring 3,000 delegates from! York, the political expression of the) Richard Richards, the Democratic 
1.500 locals across the country. En-) International Ladies Garment candidate who is making a strong 
dorsement of the Stevenson-Kefau-| Workers Union and several allied, bid to unseat him. Moreover, Frank 
ver ticket by an overwhelming unions. | Brewster, head of the IBT's pow- 
voile is a foregone conclusion, | @ Unanimous endorsement of| erful Western region, 3s reported 

The significance of the mass|the ticket by the general counci] Supporting the Democratic candi- 


conference in the Masonic Templetof the Textile Workers Union of @ates. a 
in Detroit is its power to make the America, in November. Stevenson’s emphasis 


seven weeks until election day; Similar endorsements were com-| THE showdown will come Fri- since Labor Day on the economic 
‘ing just as fast as union top bodies day in San Francisco when Labor's! makes endorsements. The locals of| issues—those closest to the work- 


covnt a maximum for labor. | 
Other developments on Jabor’s' or conventions hold their meetings. League for Political Action, politi-|the IBT are a major factor in the|ers—have awakerted some interest 


On the other hand, there was no! cal arm of the AFL unions in the} LLPE. in sections of labor where a cam- 
evidenee of endorsement of the Eis-) state, holds its convention and! In actual practice, it is indicated,’ paign was hardly in evidence. 


3,000 Auto Unionists Move Into Action 


W 

BE» WILLIAM ALLAN rune diverted to non-partisan or- jon such matters, will be aired. 
OETROIT.—Labor’s 1956 elec-'ganization, only one member has'| The precinct workers have com-' * 

tioa chmpaign train will really get takerf advantage of this opportu- bined their efforts with those of| THE unemployment of close to 

a push onto the main rails whien'nity. some 8,000 dairy farmers and 10,-'} 250,000 workers:in Michigan, and 

8,000 delegates from 1,000 UAW). The hue and cry of the GOP 000 members of the Michigan 40,000 in the farm equipment field 

local unions across the nation come |here in Michigan has been against Farmers Union, thus reaching outjwill be a major concern of the 


here Saturday, Sept. 15, for an all the union “using” the dues money from industrial areas to the rural! parley. 3 . 
day work program. for backing candidates whom the areas for united political activity.| THE conference will strengthen 


The gathering, similar in size to rank and file do not want their, Roy Reuther, the UAW's politi-' labor's independent role in the elec- 
a convention of the 1,660,000 money spent on. The Citizenship cal action director is expeeted to tion campaign. Evidence of push 
member union of auto workers, Fund has never been spent for make a report urging this pattern on this independent position was 
will hear a keynote address by such a purpose, but for campaigns be followed in the more than 36 the speeches of UAW president 
UAW -president Walter Reuther to get people to register to vote, states where the union has organi-;Reuther made here when he and 
aalling for the endorsement of and to acquaint the general oer zation and to be part of COPE ac-}Stevenson spoke at Labor Day 


presidential ticket, Stevenson-Ke- lic on issues and voting records of tivity. rallies, 
fauver. ‘candidates. | * | Reuther hit hard at the Eisen- 


‘This proposal will be voted on * THE conference is expected. to hower Administration, charging it 
by secret ballot by the delegates. IT IS expected that heavy em- deal also on the U. S. Supreme with being a Big Business: regime 

The delegates will also hear a phasis will be placed on precinct; Court decision on desegregation by and said it was ruled by General 
report from Emil Mazev, UAW COPE organization, similar to what the Dixiecrats. Motors. | generally to dedicate themselves to 
secretary-treasurer. The report prevails in Michigan. For the last! Mazey is expected to be a major; He set a tone for criticism of'a world of peace, freedom and so- 
will show that more than a month|two years the CIO-PAC has set up figure in this, for he has been ag- the Ike Administration in Labor cial justice. 
has passed since the UAW execu- a precinct organization, encom- gressive in his denunciation of the; Day speeches, saying that general) THE national UAW political ac- 
tive oead decided that any mem- passing all precincts, wards and White Citizens Councils, whom he welfare in the U. §, Constitution’ tion meet will endeavor to move 
ber who did not agree with top Congressional Districts in Detroit,,terms the Ku Klux Klan of 1956.|has been changed under. Eis- the 1,660,000 member unions in- 
olicy on political matters could!Flint, Pontiac, Jackson, Grand! The claim that some locals of | enhower to mean “General Motors.”|to the 1956 election with every- 
late his portion of the dues dollar Rapids, Muskegon, Saginaw, Bay UAW and members in the South; Also he called repeatedly for|thing this great and powerful 
ordinarily put in the Citizenship City, the state’s key industrial are opposed to the union's stand organized labor and _ the people! union has. 
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FOLLOWING UP with speed! 
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The one least-known quantity 
we is the effectiveness of labor's turn- 
@@ outsin November. The AFL-CIO’s 
= Committee on Political Education 

& (COPE) has launched a vigorous 
fee registration drive. 

s Most of the efforts and finances 

@oe are going for that phase of the 

f campaign. Leaders and labor are 
| / convinced that the larger propor- 
tion of organized labor that votes 
the greater will the advantage to 
the Stevenson-Kefauver ticket and 
the labor-endorsed congressional 
candidates, 

This, of course, is only part of 
the story. The issues in the cam- 
paign will be the real measure of 
enthusiasm for it and the decision 
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MAZEY 


the postwar foreign investments 
of U. S. corporations have been 
in industrial raw materials and 
foodstuffs to take out of other 
countries, rather than in projects 
for manufacture of goods to sell 
in these countries. 


By 1955, only 33 percent of 


THE WEEK IN NEGRO AFFAIRS 


° ‘integration’ Ousts Teachers 
° Alabamans Appeal to Ike 


EIGHT dismissed teachers more time to prepare for a larger 


By Labor Research Association 

WE are becoming specu- 
lators in colonialism. That 
is the real significance of 
a new study of foreign in- 
vestments by the Comnierce 


Department. These holdings, pri- 
vate and government approach- 


‘ed $45 billion in 1955, four times 


the 1989 total. The direct in- 
vestments of U. §, corporations 
reached $19.billion, These are 
the most important. They get 84 
percent of all foreign investment 
profits, and are growing at an 
accelerated pace in 1956. 

The conservative line on aid 


to development of backward 


countries stresses these direct in- 


vestments. Let India, Egypt, etc., 
create a “favorable climate” and 
American corporations, with 
American know-how and Ameri- 
can free enterprises, will go in 
and build them up industrially, 


while supplying them with dol- 


\‘*"" aly 


- 


rs, 
res in the government re- 

this claim. Profits ~on 
investments totalled a 


Fj 
cath $5,500 walling iar 1088. 


They have multiplied six times 
since 1940, and are now rising 


at the rate of about 15 percent 


{H4i¥ de. LAK 
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in 
COLONIALISM 


Direct investment profits of 


$2,846 million were almost 
double the amount by which 
U. §. corporations increased 
their foreign investments. So 
these corporations took out much 
more than they put in, their ac- 
tivities made other countries 
poorer rather than richer. The 
full scope of this profiteering is 
barely hinted by the published 
figures, which omit even larger 
sums in hidden and _ indirect 
profits from foreign investments. 


* 


FOREIGN investment profits 
are becoming more and more 
vital in the U. S. corporate’ profit 
picture and the dividend checks 
of the wealthy, Between 1950 
and 1955 profits of U. S. cor- 
porations from abroad increased 
61 percent, while after tax profits 
from all sources were about the 
same in both years. By. now 
foreign investments account for 
more than half the profits of the 
Standard Oil companies, 15-25 
percent of the total profits of 
typical manufacturing giants. 

Talk about use of foreign in- 
vestments to ae ustry 
abroad has remained just that. 
The proportion’ of investments 


‘in extraction ‘of ‘raw ‘materials 
hes iethenend. “beet 2 thio h NOboh naw 


’ 
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direct foreign investments were 
in manufacturing. And 65 per- 
cent of the manufacturing invest- 
ments were in the United King- 
dom and its English-speaking 
dominions with a combined pop- 
ulation of less than 100 million. 
U. S. corporations have more 
manufacturing investments in 
Australia than in all of Asia, 

Industrial investments are con- 
centrated not where they are 
needed for basic development, 
but in competition with other 
capitals in already - developed 
areas, 

The highest profits are from 
the raw material investments. Oil 
and mining investments alone 
accounted for 54 percent of to- 
tal profits from abroad in 1955. 
And this has made a pronounced 
change in our own economy, Be- 
fore World War II we were self- 
sufficient in our most basic in- 
dustrial raw materials, and even 
had surpluses of cooper, petro- 
leum, etc., to export to the rest 
of the world. Now we import 
part of our supply of almost 
every industrial raw material, 
and the share A rising rapidly, 


THE COMMERCE _ study 
showed 1955 imports of $4,664 
million of a selected list of raw 
materials, of which 58 t 
was brought in by U. S, com- 
— from their foreign prop- 
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have brought suit for return to 
their jobs in the Moberly school 
district of Missouri, The “Negro 
teachers were fired when the 12- 
grade Negro school was closed 
down in the process. in integra- 
tion, and they were told there 
were no vacancies in the other 
school for them, However, at 
the beginning of the fall term 
the school hired 14 new teachers, 
all white, some young and in- 
experienced, The Negro teach- 
ers’ suit charges violation of the 
14th Amendment. 

* 

THE AMERICAN Federation 
of Teachers has temporarily 
cased a knotty problem for eight 
of their non-integrated Southern 
locals, At first, locals which ex- 
cluded teachers on the basis of 
race were given the choice of 
integrating by March }, 1957, 
or being expelled. Now the time 
limit has been extended to Dec. 
31, 1957, for eight locals where 
state: administrations are fight- 
ing integration, 

* 

A FUROR was aroused in the 
press when Negro leaders were 
reported as opposing a visit of 
Presidential te Adlai 
Stevenson to Harlem. because of 
the. Demo's weak civil 
stand in their platform. M 


turnout at a later date. 
oP 


BUS BOYCOTT leaders in 
Montgomery, Ala., appealed to 
President Eisenhower to order a 
federal investigation of anti-Ne- 
gro “threats, violence, and mass 
arrests” in the city and state. 
Their letter accused public offi- 
cials of being members of the 
White Citizens Councils, and of 
disregarding attacks on Negroes 
by hoodlum elements. “Hundreds 

Negroes are being arrested 
daily on trumped charges and 
lined,” said the letter signed by 
Rev. M. L. King, boycott leader. 


* 


A BILL SETTING up a legis- 
lative committee to investigate 
activities of the NAACP became 
law in Florida. .Thi bill, worded 
in general language, did not men- 
tion the organization by name— 
but the sponsor dec] that the 
NAACP was. its object. The 
Committee was given $50,000 
and subpena powers for 
probe, , 
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MICHIGAN 


2x=&~AUTOTOWN ALLEY 
THE OLO-TIMER 


FIT FAT auto corporations getting ready to boost 

on 1957 new cars ($25 to $100 a car), face demands 
car dealers that any price increase shall come out of the cor- 

poration’s pockets and not be handed dealers. 

Labor traditionally has opposed price boosts, pointing out 


such boosts cuts sales of cars, 
GM is in the lead on boosting pricess according to inside 


(=x 
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Auto profits for the first six months of 1956 are: GM, $503,- 
500,000; Ford, $131,700,000; Chrysler, $18,700,000, 
x 
THE DODGE MAIN FOUNDRY here, first to start working 
on the ’57 Dodge, is the first victim of, the present speedup drive. 
company is demanding a 35 percent increase in production, 
with no increase in manpower. 


Ford 


Workers Have 
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DEARBORN.—From the stamp- 


Cobo Eats Cake 
(Continued from Page 16) 
for setting up a Michigan Milk 
Marketing Commission to study the 
latest milk boost to consumers. 
That could be mighty uncomfort- 
able for the milk trust boys like 
‘Borden, National Dairies, Angott's 


ing plant at the Ford Rouge plant 
comes word that 338 jobs will be 
lost to workers as the operation 
moves to Chicago where Ford has 
built a new plant. 

Its a iniol news item tucked 
away in a corner of the union 
paper but it’s part of a huge prob- 
lem faced by the leadership of 


Foundries Hit 
By Automation 


DETROIT. — Pat Greathouse, 
'UAW vice president told delegates. 


* 
“TEX” COLBERT, president of the Chrysler Corporation 
made $500,000 for himself in 1955, wages, bonus’s stocks, 
* 
SIGN OF THE TIMES. UAW advising unskilled workers, 
now idle to take courses in skilled work, learn to have skills so as 


Detroit Creamery an dthe other| ; 
milk profiteers. Williams answered! **P eres ¢ 250,000 Foundry 
the plea of Gus Scholle, CIO presi-; workers that foundries would feel 


dent who demanded the govern-|the effects of automation as ma- 
‘ment act on the recent price hike’ chines displace workers. 
\of milk. Health authorities say that} ° o. 


Ford Local 600. 

This problem is a fast declining 
membership which in 1945 saw 
60,000 workers at Ford Rouge and 
new sees less than 45,000. And 
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to be able to face automation and new technical demands, 
x 
DID YOU NOTICE. Time payment on consumer debt reached 
new record of $29,103,000,000. This is 3'2 billion more than same 


time a year ag. 
* 


NEW, UNSOLD., 1956 cars will number 300,000 by Sept. 30 | 


according to estimates by Automotive News. It was 570,000 on 
Aug. 31 and 890,000 last February. 
* 

BOHN ALUMINUM building a new plant in the “corn-fields” 

in Indiana, near the town of Butler. 
. 

THE REASON GIVEN for the postponement of the Skilled 
Trades workers national confab in Chicago set for Sept. 12, is that 
UAW vice-president Richard Gosser is. ill. He had a slight heart 
attack some weeks ago. The confab will be held on Dec. 11-12, 


in Chicago. 
* 
ROBERT CORRIGAN, business agent of the Detroit Office 
Workers Leca! -42, AFL-CIO, first merged union here, calls for 
union men and women to brief their sons and daughters who work 


in offices to join the union. 
| * 


THE AFL-CIO has set aside $4 million for organizing pur- | 
in the South to win the unorganized in textile, oil, chemical, | 


iture and white collar. Some 300 organizers are at work on the 


Southern drive. A number are trom Michigan. 
* 


IN ONE DAY, two weeks ago in the court of the Circuit 
Court Commissioner, new County Building, there were 31 land 
contract foreclosures and its rising steadily. 

” 

MAYOR COBO, replied to demands he resign as Mayor since 
he is running for Governor, by stating that he isn't wealthy enough. 
He has a quarter of a million dollar real estate investment in Tuc- 


son, Arizona. 
eo 


UAW HOLDING a big civil rights confab in Columbus, Ohio, 
Sept. 21-22, where the U.S. Supreme Court decision on desegregat- 


ing of schools will be a top question. Also no Negro legislators are 
being pushed for office in Ohio. Emil Mazey, principal speaker. 


the price hike means the average 
workers’ family will cut milk con- 
‘sumption, one quart a day. Asked 
about the close to 300,000 unem- 
ployed in Michigan, what would 
'they do, the reply was a shrug. 
‘Many of the workers on welfare 


‘are using government dry milk to 
feed their kids. 


| No wonder Cobo had “no com-, 
ment” on the recent price hike 


OE one penny a quart on milk. To 
protest it, would Save meant kick- 
ing his party giving friend Sam 
'‘Angott in the pocketbook which 
‘undoubtedly is contributing liber- 
‘ally to Cobo’s campaign. 

Angott was placed on the DSR 
‘Commission years ago and is one 
‘of the commission members who 
‘help wipe out a rapid transit sys- 
'tem of street cars, selling millions 
‘of dollares worth ef rolling stock 
‘for a song, while spending millions 
'to buy only General Motors buses. 
| Significantly two GM_ tycoons, 
'C. E. Wilson and Harlow Curtice, 
‘past and present presidents of GM 
have endorsed Cobo. 
| Harlow Curtice,. presiden t of 
GM, said if he lived in Detroit he 
would vote for Cobo. 
| CC, E. Wilson, past president of 
‘GM, said it was time the “concen- 
tration of stupidity in. Lansing was 
cleaned out,” meaning that the Wil- 
liams administration, the 51 labor 
backed Democrats in the House, 


the 13 labor backed Senators, have’ 
‘to be defeated by the Cobo ticket. 


eee eee 


Glass Container 


* 


LOTS OF TALK about how much cheaper it is to buy Ger- 
man Volkswagens. Well German auto workers wages are low by 


ing at the price of the Volkswagens). Auto workers wages in Ger- 
many amount to 42 cents an hour, but the cars sell in the same 
price range here as do the cars of the Big Three, whose workers 
earn more than five times that amount (when they're working, 


that is). 
* 


LOTS OF SENTIMENT for a mass meeting on speedup at 
the GM Fleetwood plant but some of the local union leaders are 
afraid. a small number will show up. Well you never know until 
you 4 Women workers in this plant being particularly pushed 
around b 


i y the company “Minute Men” time study and foremen, | 
en i 

Invite Ben Davis to Speak, Sun. 

Nov. 18, Labor Press Bazaar 


The Labor Press Committee has Bazaar Committee who are spor- 
invited as its speaker for the an- soring the Michigan Worker 


nual Bazaar, Nov. 17-18, at Nowak nual Bazaar, the weekend of Nov-| 


Hall, Chene, at Palmer, no Jess a ember 17-18, we would like to 
person than former New York City very cordially invite you as our 
Councilman, Ben Davis. The guest and for you to make an ad- 
Bazaar Committee urges all friends 
of the Labor Press to start collect-| We request this because of your 
ing items for sale and other ma- long 41d many years service to t 
terial for sale. The letter says: /paper as its publilsher. We 
Dear Brother Davis, 
In the name of the Labor Press’ the expenses and your residence 


~~ 
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BIRTHDAY GREETINGS TO GIL GREEN 


Who will be 50 years old Sept. 24 
him, Federal Penitentiary, Leavenworth, Kansas 


i, Place His Book in the Hands of Thousands 
| Read “The Enemy Forgotten” — Price $2.50 
rye Bay an extra one and give to a friend in honor of a gallant fighter ; 
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American standards (although youd never get that idea by look- | 


Moltdmakers 


Wir Strike 
PITTSBURGH, Pa. M ore 
than 43,000 glass container work- 


‘ers went back to work yesterday 


following a settlement of a week- 
‘long strike of 3,000 moldmakers 
| whose picket lines were respected 
by all other workers. 

The strike of 7,000 other work- 
-ers of the glass container industry 
_ still continued as mediators sought 
to end their walkout on the basis 
of the terms won by the moldmak- 
ers. All striking workers and the 
moldmakers are members of the 
American Flintglass Workers Un- 
ion. Some 40,000 workers refus- 


_ed to pass the pickets of the mold- 


_makers. 


year contract 
against the em 
on two years, 


> 


s 10 cents. 
} 
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will be here. The last time we remember 
‘more than glad to take care of you here was before World War 
ce as a member! 
of the New York City Council and) Women, Alderson, W. Va., Mon?! 
were greeted by 1,000 people at 
the banquet in your honor. Will 
you do us the honor then of ac- 


Tt, when you s 


| 


cepting? 
Fraternally 
WILLIA M 
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The moldmakers won the one 
they demanded, 
ployers insistence 
gu and a raise of 14 
ress of greeting to our readers. | cents an hour against the offer of 


N, editor. 


A film was shown to the del- 
egates of automation at Ford’s 
Foundry plant in Cleveland. On 
one operation where 25 men work- 
ed formerly it has been cut to one 
man who just watches a panel of 
‘switches and buttons. This is fast 
becoming a pattern in foundries all 
‘over the U. S. and Canada, 

One of the main topics was the! 
need for struggle for health condi-| 
tions, against silicosis and dust 
‘conditions that fill the chests and: 
lungs of the Foundry workers. 

_ In preparation for contract dis- 
cussions the Conference set up 
committees to prepare resolutions 
09 the following: Lower retire- 


with the Ford Motor Company 
‘constantly siphoning away opera- 
‘tions to new plants, built at govern- 
ment cost from tax deductible 
funds, more and more jobs will go, 


while Ford production goes on. 

Ford it's reckoned has in the 
last several ‘years built 39 new 
plants ,assembly and parts, all of 
them, heavily Joaded with new me- 
thods of production (speedup) and 
working with less workers in get- 
ting out production. 

Meanwhile in the old plants, like 
‘Ford Rouge and others, automa- 
ltion was also introduced. A sample 
is seen —— item in Ford Facts 
isome weeks ago. For 20 years the 
out loss of take-home pay; standard) (...nkshaft rought end job consist- 
raise for all foundry workers be-|.q of 16 operations with a total of 
cause of their hazardous work; 115 men working on it. The same 
medical care paid for completely ‘crankshaft operation, automated 
by the company for any sickness now js three cperations with a total 
incurred while employed in foun-' of 1} men. 


| 


’ 


5 


ment age; shorter work week with- 


; 
; 
’ 


| 
dries. This is only one of many ex- 
ma amples of how workers’ jobs are 
e @ * being sliced into nothing and they 
New Civi Rights ier: thrown into the street, 
- | jobless. } 
Andy Yesta, a columnist in Ford 
low to Get Test Facts writes, “. . . the company is 
treating our members unjustly tak- 
ing their jobs away from them. Why 
is it an injustice? Because our mem- 
oe usd ase bers are established in the com- 
‘munities surrounding the Rouge 
DETROIT.—The new amend-|plant—they have homes and a stake 
ment to the State Civil Rights) in these communities. . . i 
Law, that stipulates a bar owners} Another angry columnist in the 
‘license may be revoked for a civil union paper, Jack Duey, District 
‘rights violation (refusing to serve) | Committee Dearborn Engine plant 
‘is soon to get its first test. writes that automation is being paid 
Wayne University students, | for by the workers whose take home 
three Negro and one white have) pay has been reduced and by those 
been carrying on a civil rights | who have been displaced (fired) 
fight against the Louis Walker Bar|by automation. He charges the 
at 4875 Woodward. Willie Mec-|company is getting the lion’s share 
Cloud, the Negro student somejof the benefits of automation. He 
months ago filed a violation com- calls upon the union to roll up its 
plaint against Walker. After threejsleeves in the fighting spirit of 
hearings at the Pfosecutor's office! 1941. when Ford’s was organized, 
the warrent was dropped when'demand and negotiate a Memor- 
‘Walker agreed to serve. jandum of Understanding of work- 
| Now a new complaint is be-'ers’ human rights. 
fore Prosecutor Gerald O'Brien's) } 
jottiee, it’s filed by Winfred Cur-| A LOOK at the lion's share got- 
‘ley, a white student and close'ten by Ford Company officials 
friend of McCloud. Curley said’ shows that in the last 10 years com- 
Walker refused to serve him be-|pany “earnings,” meaning profits 
cause he associated with McCloud|/after taxes were -$1,730,000,000. 
and other Negroes in the bar. [The sweat and. toil of the Ford 
McCloud said his life had been|workers. has enabled the company 
threatened on two occasions, first}also to have total assets now of 
by a telephone call and later by!$2,400,000,000, making Ford the 
two men who gained entrance tojthird. largest manufacturing enter- 
his room at three a.m. but fled/prise in the United States. It's out- 
when discovered. McCloud has ranked only by General Motors and 
written a letter on the whole is- U. S. Steel. The company has 1:0 
sue to Governor Williams.  —_debts 24 
Gannett was released}...Miss Gannett was met by mem- 
e Federal Reformatory for bers of her family and her attor- 
(sas ney, Mrs. Mary Kaufman. She 
‘day morning after serving a two- Ei i 
year prison , aon under Smith was scheduled ° ae Shon New 
Act. lYork City last night. 
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Mich. 6 Urge All” 
To Send Plea on 


DETROIT.—Some 3,000 delegates from 1000 lecal 
unions of the AFL-CIO Auto Workers Union have been 
invited here Saturday, Sept. 15 at Masonic Temple on 
the 1956. elections. 

The conference which is almost like a special con- 
vention .of the union will consider endorsement of Presi- 
dent.and Vice- President of the United States, namely 
the Stevenson-Kefauver ticket. 

The union which has organization in more than 36 
states in the nation is expected to blueprint election cam- 
paign work for ifs many members (1,660,000) in the crucial 
days between now and Nov. 6, election day. 

Main speaker will be UAW president Walter Reuther 
who will give a keynote address on the election issues, 
centering fire on the Cadillac Cabinet and the giveaway 
activities of the Eisenhower Administration. 
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Court Hearing 


DETROIT.—The U.S. Supreme 
‘Court now has before it a request 
‘from six Michigan Communists 
‘for a review of their convictions 
‘under the Smith Act, in 1953. 


| The six are, Thomas Dennis, 


Helen Winter, Nat Ganley, Phi 

Schatz, Saul Wellman, Billy Al- 
‘lan. They received sentences 
‘ranging from four years to five 
‘years in jail. Families of the six 
‘defendants number nine children 
iranging from kindergarten age to 
teen-agers. 


Several unions in Detroit al- 


A RT 


Cobo, Buddies Eatin 
e | 
| ‘ready have written the U.S. Attor- 
7 eir ney General asking him to join 
Iwith the defendants in asking the 


‘REEN LAKE. Oakland Co.—;~ high court for a review. The locals 
CREAN Ts " ‘are: Ford No. 600; 351, 51 and 


All was well with several hundred v AC Bo Not are 
| 155. 
yy | A special Liberties Appeal Com- 


hig shots who assembled here at; 
‘mittee for the Six has been set 


the home of Sam Angott, Detroit! 
Hurt by Layoffs :2, yes. ori, ies 
y fighter Jack Raskin as the. Chair- 


Creamery head, to cheer on Mayor. 
| _}man. Raskin said that all fighters 
DETROIT.—The Detroit Athletic for civil liberties can make it pos- 


Cobo in his campaign to make Gov- 
ernor, Nov..6, on the Republican 

Club in- downtown Detroit is the} sible for the Michigan Smith Act 
hangout of the millionaire and 


ticket. 
A huge cake made into a replica 
multi-millionaire crowd of auto, 
magnates. Among its roster of 


of the State Capitol, in Lansing, 
was the attraction around which 

businessmen backers of a _ 

ered. They licked their chops wit ae FOE 3 
a little ‘ania fervor as they Boa. members are C. FE. Wilson, ol 
awav the icing and thought of what “bird-dog ill-fame; Henry Ford H; 
can happen i their man gets | Tex Colbert, president ol Chry- 


con-| | 
trol of the State Capilot build-| Sler, Walter Cisler, president of De- 
ing. Many cast a fond and lingering 


troit Edison; Harlow Curtice, presi-- Box 715 Det. 6. Financial contri- 
look as they gazed at the huge pile dent of General Motors and such) butions to aid the appeal can also 
of sugar topping on the cake. 


ilk. , ibe sent to that number. 
st oe - ' ; Recently in a “How’s business’ 
Arizona” Al Cobo was at his: ahaa | 

best in this crowd. Here was no 


note, the DAC News, the slick) 
' ae 64: “4, isheet put out for club members, 
60,000 ordinary citizens like On only. carried the, following item: 


a eed “ay Birthday Greeted b 
sep ewe ey brs dca! fred “In view ot the unusually large . A . J 
bs 24 number of unemployed in Detroit The Michigan Worker 


—_ 


court, by writing to the new U.S, 
Solicitor General, J]. Lee Rankin, 
asking him to join in appeal for a 
review of the case. Material, in- 
formation, speakers, can be got- 
ten by writing to Raskin, c/o P.O. 


) 


Mich. C.P. Denounces 


Dixiecrat Terrorism 


DETROIT.—The Michigan state! rant challenge on the very door- 
committee denounced the. insurrec-| steps of Sou public schools. 
tionist activities in Tennessee and| “[,et the governmenf act vigor 
Texas which seek to overthrow by! ously now against this dangerous, 
force and violence the action of the internal enemy. The Communists 
U. S. Supreme Court in u holding who have been falsely accused of 
the constitution through the order | advocating violent overthrow of the 
ee segregation in public’ government and who- have been 
schools. ‘framed and sentenced to jail terms, 

“The forcible nullifiers of the Bill’ under the unconstitutional “Smith 
of Rights who carry forward the Act, call upon the federal govern- 
nefarious work of the White -Citi-| ment to use all agencies at its com~— 


defendants to get their day in| 


zens Councils are the direct de- 
scendants of the KKK and the insti-, 
gators of the civil war on behalf of | 
slavery in the last century. All 
Americans who cherish freedoms 
and democracy should stand 
shoulder to shoulder in defense of | 
the Bill of Rights and Supreme 
Court rulings. [ts incumbent upon 
the labor movement and all pro- 
gressives to insist upon the guaran- 
tee of equal rights without discrim-, 
ination in our schools and in every’ 
other walk of life. , 


“The clear and present danger| 


A ALT a ae a 
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schools, in jobs, housin 

work for an America oi 
. Lad 

and equality. 


mand to enforce the Bill of Rights 
and cease the prosecutions of Smith 
Act defendants.” 


The state committee of the 
Michigan Communist Party said 
further, “we will continue to work, 
we Communists, as we have al- 
ways done to end jimcrow in 
g, and- to 

freedom 


Six leaders of the Communist 
Party in Michigan face jail terms 
unde rthe Smith Act, and at pres- 


of violent overthrow of democratic’ ent are appealing that conviction 
institutions is now making its flag-'to the U. S. Supreme Court. 


| 


‘Lean, Hard,’ Word at Packard: 


that he didn’t make his prepared #3 : 
speech the huckster from Madison! #t this tame, 6 aagesag9 24 ~ DETROIT. — The editorial staff, | 
Ave. had written for him. i? \its othe Michigan Worker commit-| 


DETROIT.—The new president 
of Studebaker-Packard, Harold E. 
Churchill is telling newsmen that 
operations on the 1957 Studebaker-. 
Packard are going to be “lean and 
hard” to make a profit. 

What Churchill didn't tell news- 


Colbert Set for Profit Grab Too 


DETROIT. — The word around 
the union halls is that the 1957 
model production standards will 
make the 1956 production look 
slow. 

“The company expects to pro- 
duce the same number of cars in 
1957 as in 1956 but with 40 per- 


tees and readers take the oppor-| 


cent fewer workers,” L. L. “Tex” 


gars substantially better than in the cor- 

Here he was with his friend Sam responding month of 1955. Obvi- 

Angott, owner of the Detroit ously the actual layoff of workers 

Creamery who only the week be- did not affect directly many DAC 

fore had increase dthe price of milk members. but there is. always a 
to consumers by one cent a quart, ‘ 


tunity to wish Carl Winter, Michi-|men was that over 7,000 Packard: (on ou caid iam secenh:-daliiaes 
gan Communist leader, a happy|workers here in Detroit, who will! Colbert met with president of 
birthday on the occasion of his|be without jobs, are already vic- Chrysler locals of the UAW in 
general tendency to curtain ex- 30th birthday, Sept. 25. tims of that “lean and hard” policy Detroit recently. The meeting re- 


making it 25 cents a quart. Farm-; nses under such conditions.” | Winter was imprisoned for a five- of the company. portedly was called by the UAW 
ers who sell their milk to Angott's|" «caleg of food were some year sentence under the unconsti-| With ages ranging from 50 vears International office to clear up 
Detroit Creamery get 11 cents 8 $13,000 higher than in May, tutional Smith Act and has only|and up, Detroit Packard workers statements seeping out of corpora- 
quart. No wonder Angott could) 1955, while the members spent) recently returned to activity. But he| have made their last car here. The tion circles indicating that Chrysler 
pitch a big party with a huge cake} shout $4,000 more for liqquid | faces another frameup under the} 1957 Studebaker-Packard ear is to’ was getting ready to goose produc- 
made into a replica of the state refreshments of an exhilarating) membership clause of this Act,!be made in Studebaker’s plant in tion standards on the "57. 
Capitol, as the center of attraction.| nature, . . .” ‘under which he has been served’ South Bend. Churchill the new) Colbert minced no words that 
Angott has one big reason for try) Thus all is well at the Detroit/a new indictment. company president makes no meri-| his corporation is going all out to 
ing to get Cobo becca wovernor.| Athletic Club, home of the multi-) ~~ gis ——~| tion of that. That means, speedup,| better its financial position (more 
millionaire auto magnates. _ |sion declares that aid to the aged, tough labor relations policy, cutting} profits, less cost) to thus grab a 
- . 'dependent children, relief clients, costs and possibly cutting wages! bigger share of the shrinking auto 
report will be boosted 10 cents a day.duejin order to .“save Studebaker- market now controlled by General 
' Packard.” Motors and Ford. 


AT 


MICHIGAN'S present Governor, 
“Soapy” Williams has just called 


___ (Continued on Page 15) 


LANSING, Mich.—A 


'from the State Welfare Commis- to rises in the cost of living. 
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GM, Ford, Faison In on Atomic Power Grab 


quirements of its own regula- son Company. of the nation. He is attacking 


By WILLIAM ALLAN eral Motors, Westinghouse and 


DETROIT. — Ford, General 
Motors, Westinghouse, Detroit 
Edison, are members of a Pow- 
er Reactor Development Com- 
- pany that has gotten a building 
permit from a government agen- 
cy to build a atomic reactor at 
Monroe, Michigan. Labor is 
challenging this as a power 
trust “steal” of atomic industrial 
power. Also the UAW-CIO is 
challenging the building of this 
atomic reactor, claiming that it’s ° 
a hazardous type that might 
convert itsélf into a small scale 
atomic ; 


tions, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has authorized construc- 
tion of an unproved and excep- 
tionally hazardous type of re- 
actor near Monroe. The React- 
or Safeguards Commission com- 
posed of scientists and engineers 
who are leading authorities in 
this field found that there is in- 
sufficient information available 
at this time to give assurance 
that the PRDC reactor can be 
operated at this site without 
public hazard.” 

The UAW is demanding a pub- 
lic hearing before the Atomic 


THE “STEAL” 


NOW the union reveals that 
the interests behind the Power 
Reactor Development Company 
that is grabbing atomic energy 
for profit making purposes, re- 
gardiess of the dangers to lives 
and property of people in the 
area, are some auto and electric 
tycoons. 

The group around PRDC in- 
cludes Detroit Edison, the Ford 


Motor Company, General Motors, © 


stinghouse and more than a 


The union declares that in the 


Detroit and Toledo area some Energy Commission. The AEC 


aia 


Development Con 
the Detroit Edi- 
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TVA as a “horrible” example: of 


a dozen other private utlity com- 
what public power can do to i i 
private power. 
What Cisler, Ford, General 
Motors, Westinghouse and the 
rest of them have in their hands 
now (donated by the sly deal they 
cut with the Atomic E 
Commission) is a huge public — 
handout for a few private 


corporations. 
And Cisler screams about ”so- 
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“And there seas a tense mo- 
ment when the Negro students 
left the school and got into 
ears driven by their ents. A 
crowd of 200 ¢ about the 
cars and rocke. were hurled be- 
fore the police dispersed the 
group. 

News item. 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


YOU have read the com- 
muniques issued in the war 
against the children. The 
quotation above is not the 
worst, but it is fairly rep- 
resentative. You have doubtless 
read similar -ones from - Clay, 
Kentucky, or Texarkana, Ark., 
or Houston, or Sturgis. 

_ “Texarkana, for example: The 

crowd reached a peak of 300 

persons at 

8 am. At 

8:15 a Ne- 

gro - operated 

taxicab pulled 

up at 

school and 

after some 

hesit ation, 

Jessalyn Gray, 

18, and Steve 

é Foster, 17, 

se got out. “Go 

home, N-—-s,” someone in the 

crowd yelled. The boy was 
surrounded. 

One of the white youths 

threw stones and another kicked 

at him. The pair returned in 

about 15 minutes and asked the 

Rangers to escort them into the 

building. The Rangers refused. 

And in Houston: At McRey- 
nolds Junior High School a 14- 
year-old Negro girl and her 
father were shoved out of the 
registration line but saved from 
harm by the school principal. 

At Sherman Elementary three 
‘ Negro children tried to enroll. 
George Nelson, of the National 
Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colered People, who 
accompanied them, was nearly 
hit by a white man’s fist. In 
both cases the school children 
and their parents were told that 
that the city had decided not 
to integrate schools pending a 
ruling by the Texas Education 
Association of the Legislature. 
_ At Clay, Ky., where the roads 
into town show mileposts which 
say “Welcome,” and are si 
by the local churches, 200 silen 
staring men and women sched 
before the ivy-covered entrance 
to the public school and waited 
for a young, frail se ta woman, 
Mrs. James Cordon, Bg: wants 
to send her tw children 
to the shook." e arrived 
they stormed her car, broke the 
windshield, and yet she re- 
turned the next day. 


At Sturgis, 11 miles west of 
Clay, where mofe than 500 
_ National Guardsmen are_ bi- 

et bringing tanks, bearing 
_- bayonets, carrying tear gas, car- 
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ier te The Worker 
“- WASHINGTON. — The Democratic Party's campaign 
went inito high gear last week, its confidence in a November 
‘victory boosted by the Democratic triumph in the Maine 
election Monday.- Adlai Stevenson, the party's presidential 
candidate, hailed the re-election of Democratic Governor 
Edmund Muskie in the traditional GOP stronghold by the 
pe vote ever received by a gubernatorial candidate. He 
it indicated that “a national trend to the Democrats is 
still gaining momentum.” “What disturbed the Republicans 


about the Maine outcome was that it could not be attributed 


‘solely to local issues or the  per- 


sonal popularity of young Muskie, 
son of an immigrant Polish tailor. 
For the first time since 1934, the 
Democrats captured one of the 
state’s three Congressional seats 
and had such a hold on a second 
seat that a recount was seen nec- 
essary. 
* 

PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 
at his press conference Tuesday 
denied that the Maine election re- 
sults indicated a national trend 
but GOP leaders in general did 
not attempt to thes their dis- 
tress. COP national chairman 
Leonard Hall blamed political ac- 
tivity by the labor movement for 
the Republican setback. He charg- 
ed that labor “pulled a sleeper with 
an all-out last- minute drive to reg: 
ister their vote. 

There has been, as a N. Y. Times 
writer noted, a gradual shift in| gives special atieniic..;. 

Maine’s economic picture in the; BUT THIS DRIVE was not be- 
wake of growing industrialization, | }jeyed by informed observers to 
as the working population of the je the sole reason for the Demo- 
cities and towns increased: It is cratic triumph in Maine. They saw 
also true that labor's political ac- jt also as a continuation of a trend 
‘tivity has shown new spirit and ' of popular disillusionment with the 
/energy in recent weeks. (See page | Risenhower GOP-Big Business ad- 
2). | ministration which began shortly 

Es ially relevant is the drive afte r the 1952 elections in Congres- 
by - AFL-CIO Committee: on! sional races in Wisconsin and New 
Political Education to stimulate Jersey and gave the Democrats 
voting registration, to which. the | control of both Houses of Con- 

current AFL-CIO News Reporter gress in 1954. 


MUSK'™ 


RN 


In Clinton, Tenn., where a week; ~ 
ago a 2,000-man mob to enforce 
its rule in defiance of federal, state 
and Jocal law, and where parents, 
feared to send their children to 
school, all was quiet. School at-' 
tendance was reported 75 percent 
normal, including 12 Negro high 
school students—targets of the mob 
—the National Guard, sent by Gov., 
Frank G. Clements to restore or- 
der, had withdrawn and law. was 
being enforced by local authorities. 

Sheriffs and state troopers re- 
a order in © sack nbs 
where jeering mobs of adults 
all but aosat down the local high 
school when 29 Negroes were en- 
rolled. At week’s end school ‘life, 
with most of the 614 students in 
attendance, was normal ‘witiodh: 
the presence of sheriffs and 


troopers. 
* 


STUDENTS were also inte- 
| grated in Sturgis, Ky., after Na- 
( on Page 13) 


LESTER RODNEY REPORTS: 


Wea bork Yodan And 


The Tide Is Turning Against 
The Race Hate Mobsters 


Tennessee, Kentucky and West Virginia were still in the Union at mid-week, inte- 
grated schools notwithstanding; and the victories against white supremacy mobs in these [ke’s 
states drew from President E isenhower reluctant support for the desegregation program. 


the unanswered question remain- 
ed as whether Einsehower's per- 
sonal popularity with the voters 
was sufficient to re-elect his admin- 
istration despite the odor of high 
finance and labor-hating arising 
from his cabinet, his unpopular 
running mate, and his McCarthyite 
fellow Republicans. 

The Maine Republican candi- 
dates unabashedly rode astride 
coattails, insisting that a vote 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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And Away Weill Go—to Midvale 


Next Sunday is the day, and Daily Worker, 35 E. 12 St., 8th 


the lovely Midvale, N.J., coun- 
tryside the place! 
Loads of New Yorkers and 


Jerseyites will gather there for — 


the annual Labor Press Picnic, 
organized by the Freedom of the 
Press Committee in behalf of 
The Worker. 

‘There will be soft ball, volley- 
rs, basketball, tennis, ping. 

and other sports. 
will also be dancing, 

entertainment, good eating, and, 
of course, socializing with pco- 
ple you haven't seen since last 
year’s affair, and with some you 
have. 

For those who cannot be 

car transportation, buses 

provided at $1 per romanmiriy 
are, but you must make reser 
vations by Thursday. pcg oe 
make reservations a calling AL 
4-7954 (NYC) by 6 p.m. any 
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Labor Moves Into 


LLOWING UP with speed| ¢ Endorsement of. the Steven-;enhower-Nixon team by even one... 
a igor the AFL-CIO nacuien son-Kefauver ticket by the 170-|local union in the country. Several == 77 
council’s endorsement of the Stev-| member general board of the AFL-|top leaders known to be for the 7] 
enson-Kefauver ticket, the labor Pgs: ’ a —s none: mick PS ira owe 

iti ‘ ign} Of the heads OF a es. 0 eamsters ut- ; 
movement's political campaign Se eae af tha Codie At ant’ 


was’ building up to a high level}. © Unanimous endorsement of 
this week. the Stevenson-Kefauver ticket by/¢ven try to put the issue to any-@ 
The results in the state of Maine} the 1,500 delegates to the conven- of their people below the topmost = 


where the Republicans suffered a' tion of the .000-member Inter- level for fear they'll provoke the @ 


crushing defeat, despite their shout-| national Association of Machinists. opposite results. 


ing that the Democratic winners} e Endorsement of the ticket by} An indication of Beck's dilemma 
had CIO endorsement, also gavelthe 600 delegates attending the|is the situation in California's sena- 
torial race. While. Beck yed 


impetus ‘to labor's campaign. convention of the International 
The high point of labor's po-| Union of Electrical Workers in St.|@ full-page praise of Republican 
Senator Thomas Kuchel in the cur- 


litical buildup is set for this week-} Louis. ) 
end with a conference on Saturday! @ Endorsement of the Steven-/rent issue of the International 


by the 1,600,000-member United son-Kefauver ticket by the conven-| 1 eamsters, the state 5 IBT locals 
Auto Workers which is expected/|tion' of the Liberal Party of New, are reported working vigorously for 
to bring $,000- delegates from York, the political expression of the |Richard Richards, t e Democratic 
1,500 locals across the country. En-| International Ladies Garment candidate who 1S making a stron 
dorsement of the Stevenson-Kefau-} Workers Union and several allied bid to unseat him. Moreover, Fra 
ver ticket by an overwhelming unions. Brewster, head of the IBT's pow- 
vote is a foregone conclusion. ® Unanimous endorsement of|erful Western regiop, is reported 
he significance of the mass;the ticket by the general council) Supporting the Democratic candi- 


conference in the Masonic Temple|of the Textile Workers Union of | dates. 
in Detroit is its power to make the America. " IUE Leader in November. Stevenson's emphasis 
THE showdown will come Fri- since Labor Day on the economic 


seven weeks until election day! Similar endorsements were com- 
day in San Francisco when Labor’s| makes endorsements. The locals of | issues—those closest to the work- 


count a maximum for labor. |ing just as fast as union top bodies: 
Other developments on labor’s' or conventions hold their meetings.| League for Political Action, politi-| the IBT are a major factor in the|ers—have awakened some interest 
in sections of labor where a cam- 


po'itical front within the week,On the other hand, there was no cal arm of the AFL unions in the) LLPE. 
‘evidence of endorsement of the Eis-’ state, holds its convention and! In actual practice, it is indicated,’ paign was hardly in evidence, 


labor will display greater unity in 
|. this political campaign than any 
(2.7% time in its history, notwithstanding 
some earlier pressure for a no-en- 
dorsement policy. _ 
The one least-known quantity 
is the effectiveness of labor's turn- 
# out in November. The AFL-CIO’s 
| Committee on Political Education 
(COPE) has launched a vigorous 
registration drive. 
Most of the efforts and finances 
are going for that phase of the 
campaign. Leaders and labor are 
convinced that the larger propor- 
tion of organized labor that votes 
the greater will the advantage to 
the Stevenson-Kefauver ticket and 
the labor-endorsed congressional 
candidates. 
This, of course, is only part of 
| the story. The issues in the cam- 
hina paign will be the real measure of 
JAMES CAREY enthusiasm for it and the decision 


Were: 


3,000 Auto Unionists Move Into Action 


By WILLIAM ALLAN ‘Fund diverted to non-partisan or-| cities. on such matters, will be aired. 
* 


‘DETROIT.—Labor’s 1056 elec- ganization, only one member has’ The precinct workers have com- ; 
tion campaign train will really get taken advantage of this opportu- bined their efforts with those of| “THE unemployment of close to 
a push onto the main rails when nity. ‘some 8,000 dairy farmers and 10,-|250,000 workers in Michigan, and 
$ 400 delegates from 1,000 UAW) The hue and cry of the GOP 000 members of the Michigan|40,000 in the farm equipment field 
local unions across the nation come jhere in Michigan has been against Farmers Union, thus reaching out|will be a major concern of the 
bere Saturday, Sept. 15, for an all'the union “using” the dues money |from industrial areas to the ruraliparley. 
day work program. for backing candidates whom the areas for united political activity.|} THE conference will strengthen 
The gathering, similar in size to rank and file do not want their; Roy Reuther, the UAWss politi-ilabor’s independent role in the elec- 
a convention of the 1,660,000 money spent on. The Citizenship'cal action director is- expected to’ tion campaign. Evidence of push 
member union of auto workers, Fund has never been spent for make a report urging this pattern'on this independent position was 
will hear a keynote address by such a purpose, but for campaigns be followed in the more than 36'the speeches of UAW president 
states where the union has organi-|Reuther made here when he and 


UAW president Walter Reuther to get people to register to vote, 
calling for the endorsement of'and to acquaint the general Faye zation and to be part of COPE ac-|Stevenson spoke at Labor Day 


presidential ticket, Stevenson-Ke- lic on issues and voting records of tivity. rallies, 

fauver. ‘candidates. | * Reuther hit hard at the Eisen- 
This proposal will be voted on) * | THE conference is expected to| hower Administration, charging it 

by secret ballot by. the delegates.! IT IS expected that heavy em- deal also on the U., S. Supreme | with being a Big Business regime 
The delegates will also hear a phasis will be placed on precinct|Court decision on desegregation by and said it was ruled by General 

report from Emil “Mazev, UAW COPE organization, similar to what the Dixiecrats. | Motors. | generally to dedicate themselves to 

secretary-treasurer. The report! prevails in‘Michigan. For the last | Mazey is expected to be a major; He set a tone for criticism of}a world of peace, freedom and so- 

will show that more than a month | two years the CIG-PAC has set up’ figure in this, for he has been ag-|the Ike Administration in Labor! cial justice. 

has passed since the UAW execu- a precinct organization, encom-/ gressive in his denunciation of the; Day speeches, saying that general) THE national UAW political ac- 

tive board decided that any mem- passing all precincts, wards and} White Citizens Councils, whom he| welfare in the U. S. Constitution! tion meet will endeavor te move 

ber who @id not agree with top Congressional Districts in Detroit,|terms the Ku Klux Klan of 1956./has been changed under Eis-' the 1,660,000 member unions in- 

Grand| The claim that some locals of|enhower to mean “General Motors.”|to the 1956 election with every- 


licy on political matters could|Flint, Pontiac, . Jackson, | : 
ave his portion of the dues dollar Rapids, Muskegon, Saginaw, Bay UAW and members in the South| Also he called repeatedly for|thing this great and ‘powerful 


ordinarily put in the Citizenship City, the state’s key industrial are opposed to the union’s stand organized labor and the people! union has. 
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the postwar foreign investments 
of U. S. corporations have been 
in industrial raw materials and 
foodstuffs to take out of other 
countries, rather than in projects 
for manufacture of goods to sell 
in these countries. 


By 1955, only 33 percent of 


THE WEEK IN NEGRO AFFAIRS 


® ‘Integration’ Ousts Teachers 
° Alabamans Appeal te Ike 


EIGHT dismissed teachers more time to prepare for a larger 


wall 


s 


« 
¢ : 


in 
COLONIALISM 


By Laber Research Association 

WE are becoming specu- 
lators in colonialism. That 
is the. real significance of 
a new study of foreign in- 
vestments by the Commerce 
Department. These holdings, pri- 
vate and government approach- 
ed $45 billion in 1955, four times 
the 1939 total. The direct in- 
vestments of U. S. corporations 
reached $19 billion. These are 
the. most important. They get 84 
percent of all foreign investment 


- profits, and are growing at an 


accelerated pace in 1956. 

The conservative line on aid 
to development of backward 
countries stresses these direct in- 
vestments. Let India, Egypt, etc., 
create a “favorable climate” and 
Ameriean — corporations, with 
American know-how and Ameri- 
can ‘free enterprises, will go in 
and build them up ‘industrially, 
while supplying them with dol- 

rs. 

a in the government re- 
ee e this claim. Profits on 
oreign investments totalled a 
record $3,380 million in 1955, 
They have iplied six times 
since 1940, and are now rising 


. 


Direct investment profits of 


$2,846 million were almost 
double the amount by which 
U. §. corporations increased 
their foreign investments. So 
these corporations took out much 
more than they put in, their ac- 
tivities made other countries 
poorer rather than richer. The 
full scope of this mapstesting is 
barely hinted by the published 
figures, which omit even larger 
sums in hidden and _ indirect 
profits from foreign investments. 
* 


FOREIGN investment profits 
are becoming more and more 
vital in the U. S. corporate profit 
picture and the dividend checks 
of the wealthy. Between 1950 
and 1955 profits of U. S. cor- 
porations from abroad increased 
61 percent, while after tax profits 
from all sources were about. the 


same in both years. By now 


foreign investments account for 
more than half the profits of the 
Standard Oil companies, 15-25 
percent of the total profits of 
typical manufacturing giants. 
Talk about use of peor in- 
vestments to ) industry 
abroad has - just that. 
Fhe oy ole investments 
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direct foreign investments were 
in manufacturing. And 65. per- 
cent of the manufacturing invest- 
ments were in the United King- 
dom and its English-speaking 
dominions with a cembined pop- 
ulation of less than 100 million. 
U. 5S. corporations have more 
manufacturing investments in 
Australia than in all of Asia. 

Industrial investments are con- 
centrated not where they are 
needed for basic development, 
but in competition with other 

capitals in already - developed 
areas. 

The highest profits are from 
the raw material investments, Oil 
and mining investments alone 
accounted for 54 percent of te- 

tal profits from abroad in 1955. 
And this has made a pronounced 
change in our own economy. Be- 
fore World War II we were self- 
sufficient in our most basic in- 
dustrial raw. materials, and even 
had surpluses of cooper, petro- 
leum, etc., to export to the rest 
of the world. Now we import 
part of our supply. of almost 
every industrial raw material, 
and the share le Seng rapidly. 


THE. COMMERCE  - study 
showed 1955 imports of $4,664 
million of a selected list of raw 
materials, of which 58 pean 
was cg se Pathe U. S. com- 


have brought suit for return to 
their jobs in the Moberly school 
district of Missouri. The Negro 
teachers were fired when the 12- 
grade Negro school was closed 
down in the process in integra- 
tion, and they were told there 
were no vacancies in the other 
school for them. However, at 
the beginning of the fall term 
the school hired 14 new teachers, 
all white, some young and in- 
experienced. The Negro teach- 
ers suit charges violation of the 
14th Amendment. 

* 

THE AMERICAN Federation 
of Teachers has temporarily 
eased a knotty problem for eight 
of their non-integrated Southern 
locals. At first, locals which ex- 
cluded teachers on the basis of 
race were given the choice of 
integrating by March 1, 1957, 
or being expelled. Now the time 
limit has been extended to Dec, 
31, 1957, for eight locals where 
state administrations are fight- 
ing integration, 

* . 

A FUROR was aroused in the 
press when Negro leaders were 
reported as o g¢ a visit of 
Presidential . candidate Adlai 
Stevenson to Harlem because. of 
the Demo’s weak. civil rigl 
stand in their platform. M . 


turnout at a later date. 
* 


BUS BOYCOTT leaders in 
Montgomery, Ala., appealed to 
President Eisenhower to order a 
federal] investigation of anti-Ne- 
gto “threats, violence, and mass 
arrests” in the city and _ state. 
Their letter accused public offi- 
cials of being members of the 
White Citizens Councils, and of 
disregarding attacks on Negroes 
by hoodlum elements. “Hundreds 
of Negroes are being arrested 
daily on trumped charges and 


fined,” said the letter signed by 


Rev. M. L. King, boycott leader. 
* 


A BILL SETTING up a legis- 
lative committee to investigate 
activities of the NAACP became 
law in Florida. Thi bill, worded 
in general Janguage, did not men- 
tion the organization by name— 
but the sponsor dec ‘that the 
NAACP was. its object. The 
Committee_ was given $50,000 
and subpena powers for the 
probe. es Ne: 
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Movie: Hellgate (4) 11:43. Grim|Steve Allen Show (4) 8° ° =a 
desert film | General Electric Theatre—Ray Mil- , § a 7 ‘te 
TV land in That’s The Man (2) 9 

savuaracimatceganesieivineneieeaihaaicatatisaistecata ti tit ei 


Sept. 15 Sunday, Sept. 16 oor nape light into Danger) 

; 5 cane. is " Ae " : 4 

Children's Theater (4) 9 a.m. Library Lions — educational films Run for the Sum (United Artists).;the well written role of Grazi : 
Baseball Hall of Fame (5) 10 a,m.|,, (4) 9 a.m. roe Payee lsame: gfe te sane Two Nazis chase Richard Widmarkjand Pier Angell as Rocky's wite 
Big Top (2) Noon » “|Gospel Train (18) 9:30 $64,000 Question (2) 10° “ |and Jane Greer through the Mexi-| It is a credit to the screen-writer, 
unior Town Meeting (13) Noon Wonderama—children’s variety (5) What's My Line (2) 10:30 can jungles. Taut, tense and color-| Ernest Lehman, that Rocky in 
nce on TV (2) 1:30° 10 ‘ My paca ty Ch ak Coes West (7) ful thriller written for the screen|those early years when he was 
Movie: The Southerner (7) 1:30° enamels ) ew erry me by Pe, Nichols and 4 oe drifting from one reform schoo] to 
~~ : Dodgers vs. Chicago (9) Learn to Draw—Jon Gnagy (5)| Sunday News Special (2) 11 ro alot. rad ge Agron. ” aot Ps siege as a basically 
11:45° RADIO wide scree and color. The great defect of the film is 


ony Giente-St. Louis (11) + ie oa 4 Trip 2) Noon* Saturday, Sept. 15 — : e that it has no social criticism and 
' | lewpoin ; Giants-Cards WMCA 1:55 Johnny Concho (Unite Artists).|no social philosophy to’ speak of. 
— — a (2) 2" Reporters Roundup (9) 12:30 _ Dodgers-Chicago WMGM 1:55 _ | Frank Sinatra is disappointing as} At no Pn is Bane the dightest 
= iscussion program | Movie: Count of Monte Cristo— Opera Matinee WNYC 2 ~ a sniveling coward in a respectable suggestion that juvenile  delin- 
M fog Ad 4D 1934 film with Robert Donat (5)) Yankees-Detroit WINS 2:55 western’ that’s an inferior carbon! quency and criminality are con- 
ovie: o / age ( 4 e-| 1:30 Eves : As We See It—AFL-CIO series’ copy of the main stpry line (stand! nected with slum environment and 
borah ea a a pect Baseball: Dodgers-Cincinnati (9)} WABC 8:45 together against the gunslinger) of} social neglect. 
Apes iger Scoreboard (9) 4: 2 1:55° RADIO High Noon and Bad Day at Black} Rocky is held selely responsible 
ang \2) gall > Nations | Professional F ootball—Washington Sumdav: Sent. 16 Rock. for his sins when he was a squalid 
andicap (2) 5: Redskins—Baltimore Colts (2) 2 iat \atheantce WMC A 7-55 Somebody Up There Likes Me/noentity, but society .seemingly is 


Watch Mr. Wizard (4) 5:30° Youth Wants To Know (4) 2:30 = | (MGM). Horatio Al ion’ 
pring eee MGM). ger success| prepared to take the lion’s share 
Open Mind (4)7 Outlook (4) 3 Dodgers-Cincinnati_WMGM _ 1:55 | story based on Rocky Graziano’s| of the credit when he becomes the 


“ate the Clock (2) Es ee Zoo Parade (4) 3:30 —e Music Festival WEBS) uphill fight out of poverty row,’ champ, forgetting that for every 
ovie: Room Service (9) 74:30 Wide Wide World—Song of Amer- “ee lO ae Oe wes form school and prison, to fame Rocky who attains the heights 
Marx Brothers ica (4) 4 RCN, — COCUMCRIETY and fortune as the world’s middle-/ theres’ ten thousand who never get 


9:05 iweight champ. the chance to show their stuff. 


Jackie Gleason (2) 8° College Press Conference (7) 4 
Perry Como Show (4) 8 Movie: Green Grow the Rushes Jean Shepherd Show WOR 9:05 Despite its cruelty, violence and | Trapeze (Harold Hecht - Burt 
Stage Show (2) 8:30 (5) 4:30. (English) MOVIES | cynicism the film is an absorbing; Lancaster. 


Spanish Show (13) 8:30 ; Medical Horizons (7) 4:30° War and Peace, Capitol ‘one, thanks mostly to the moving] The triple somersault (a near 
Sid Caesar’s Hour (4) 9 | Face the Nation (2) 5 Moby Dick, Suttor: and Criterion performance of Paul Newman in' miraculous work of acrobatic art 


Hey Jeannie! — musical mere Room Service with Mary) Secrets of the Reef, Baronet and science which we are told has 


| 
comedy (2) 9:30 Bros (9) 5, 7:30 and 10° Oklahoma, Rivoli | e bee hieve i 
Strange Stories (9) 9:30 Tele Time—Keely’s Wonder-| Private's Progress, Guild 50th Lakes Str ike nn atk ta Mat mere 
Gunsmoke (2) 10 | ful Machine (2) 6 ‘Bus Stop, Roxy | love affair (Lollobrigida, Lancaster 
Masquerade Party (7) 10 'Meet the Press (4) 6 : Rififi,.Fine Arts | e and Curtis). 3 
Movie: Room Service (9) 10° ‘You Are There (2) 6:30 Trapeze, Gramercy, Beekman, Art. ri Lk Wa &5 Nevertheless ‘Trapeze’ is well 
— Seton a tose Lapale 9) 7 MB cpa ged 6) fdisk | i es q worth seeing for its brilliantly pho- 
our Hit Parade : Topper (4) 7 oud and the Beautiful (Michele) , 1 ial ; ics. As: 
Baseball Hall of Fame (5) 10:30 |yor Ack For I (7) 7 Morgan), Sat. only at Waverly;|  CLEV oy os gee Oe: oe ce eed ee ae 
Late Show: Big Frame. Mark!Comedy—Private Secretary (2)7:30; 72nd St. Playhouse — through | AF L-C1O deck officers L to 3 ideas in the film concerning art vs. 
Stevens (2 )11:15: Grade B Movie: Blue Lagoon (7) 7:30° Tues. Sat. only at Greenwich |™**™ ot ee — peinne lpg sae ‘hip| commercial. Too bad the question 
Movie: If This Be Sin (9 11:30.'Ed Sullivan Show (2) 8° Eddy Duchin Story, 8th St. sels of the Pittsburgh Steamship). dled hat by picturi 
x | bg Division of U. S. Steel Corp. went) ™ ee ee 
the boss of the Bouglione (French) 


Myma Loy, Richard Greene./Sunday Night Concert—Request, Run for the Sun with Johnny ; os gt 
_ So-so wa A a ge ig ; Concho, New Amsterdam, Acad-| back 0 work after the two ‘hree.| civcus as the commercial man 
— emy of Music, Beacon River- | "epresenting them won a three- while the American circus owner 
| side, RKO Hamilton. Thru Tues. |Yeat contract. They had been on a Mr Ringling North is the great 
Make La Strada, 52nd St. Translux strike since Aug. 9. believer in art.-D.P. _ 2 
ae 5 Oa foes Johnny Belinda with Mildred! The agreement provides for 9’2' fomeliyun 


Reservations Now ! Pierce, Symphony-—Sat: only: | Percent wag incrass; a layoff pay SH ow FILM 


plan; pnsion, vacation and hospi- 


for the PIC NIC Intermezzo and Spiral Staircase|P!2" | 
; 'talization improvements; full sea- 
rg a CLASSICS AT 


Sun. to Tues. | ; 
son duty bonus increases; time 


Individuals and Groups. At @| Children of Paradise and Panic, 
Daily Worker office, 35 E. 12th $| (French), Thalia~Sat. only; Em-|2?4 4 Ja) Dey At ay hours (SEE E SCHOOL 
a ee ae, Cle | Suber ae ty ad week. Their unions are the Mas-' “Films of Democracy is_ the 
yound wip. Deadline for reservar Bi The Champion with Kirk Doug-|**, Mates and Pilots and the Ma- title of a new film program begin- 
tions, Sept. 19, Call AL 4-0639 qi j.- Club Cinema Sat. 9 p.m. jrine Engineers Beneficial Associa-|ning on Oct. 2 at the Jefferson 
; Fruits of Summer (French) Apollo! %0?- |School of Social science. 
42nd St. With Fear (German). |No Time For Sergeants, Alvin There will =e showings oe 
THEATRE 'Pajama Game, St. James rage — Jno “ah * Q - 
Saint Joan, Phoenix 'Uncle Vanya, 4th St. se Me OO ae 6 
Inherit the Wind Natinoal ‘Three Penny. Opera, Theatre de. Pi. pat es: plage Wins — 
Diary of Anne Frank, Cort Lys Boys, The Man W — ee 
My Fair Lady, Hellinger tia J . _ Work Miracles, Tomorrow the 
Se ETRE Ae _ aT, World,” “North Star,” several old 
Chaplins, and others. 
David Platt, feature editor of 


2 | | h > the Daily Worker, will conduct 

All Roads Lead to Midvale iit if) \ iit the course, with introduetory coin 
| ments before and full audience d's- 

cussion after each showing. Per- 


| : 
| Coming sons can enroll in the whole series 


Ar7 ae 
o- . -—~* *, . . - . S . 
ay &! FIRST BIG DANCE by Seamen’s Defense) o : | vidui 
yh 4 24 5 Committee, Sat., Sept. 22 at Yugoslav Hall, | : 10, OF Pareripae a individual 
a . 405 W. 41 St. Adm. $1.50. | SACw1n gs. 
y 


JEWISH CULUTURE in the Soviet Union.| Class admission cards for_ this 


1) Report of new developments in the . ; 
‘field of Jewish Culture in the USSR. {and more than 60 other Fall Term 
| Editorial on Mlyichev’s Interview with Re-|Courses may be obtained now at 
porter of National Guardian. These articles : ; Sas At: 
a lg gage gg ape hag the | We Jefferson School, Sixth Avenue 
‘at 16 Street. Catalogs describing 


‘all courses will be mailed upon re- 
STARTS : 
quest. 
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FURNISHED ROOM 
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3HED Room with kitchen 
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TION at Metropolitan Music 


School, 18 W. 74th St. for preparatory 


Sunday. September 2.3 | LF TE GADELY | Seer oe 
| | ! the GEST SELLER ogue available. 


CAMP MIDVALE — Midvale. N. J by iNGLIBH BICYOL”E 
| af SPEC. $39.95 ‘scandate Brand Dist., 145 
ae a = (13th and 14 Sts.) One ~ 


i gl ‘Reunion - Dance 


Daily Worker Office, 35 E. 12 St., 8ih fi. Ent ertainm ent | 
Workers Bookshop, 48 E. 13 St., N. ¥Y. & t e 3 : 
Bookworld, 714 Flatbush Ave., B’klyn. SEAMEN’S DEFENSE | ota . mar rere 

Bus transportation will be available. Make your reservations COMMITT : | patie | 

NOW at the Daily Worker Office, 35 East 12th St., Sth fi. | » Sat., Sept. y 4 9:PM : _— 

Deadline for bus reservations — WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 19. “gat 

_ Fer farther information call: AL 4-0639 | 405 West 41st St, N.Y. | ft 

Auspices : New tork §r of Press Ca | ¥ a. Entertainment { 
Same. yt eee Vet CAE La OR BORD 2INOM RIE a 4 fy Demy og pili ce one Bg: ED 
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Admission $1.50 — Children Free 
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It Seems to Me 


By CHARLIE NUSSER i 

American voters over the years have developed a cynicism 
toward party platforms. They have come to learn that the plat- 
forms of both Democratic and Republican parties represent com- 
promises of conflicting interests, are designed to win votes of vari- 
ous sections of the population, and are not necessarily declarations 
of principle to be carried out by the party that wins the election. 

Take the civil right planks in this year’s party platforms. 
Both planks—to put it inelegantly but accurately—stink. The 
Democratic plank, despite a good fight by a labor, Negro, liberal 
coalition, is a compromise with the white supremacist Dixiecrat 
position. 

The GOP plank is no better. Republicans, anxious to use the 
Supreme Court decision to win Negro votes in the North, at the 
same time were careful not to antagonize their Dixiecrat allies. 
As the Southern COP delegates to the convention said: “We got 
what we wanted.” 

It would be a grave mistake to think that this election cam- 
paign will be limited to the platform positions on civil rights or 
any other issue. Republicans, as well as Democrats, subjected to 
the erganized pressure of. the labor movement, the Negro people, 
liberals and progressives, can be forced to go way beyond the 
party platforms. This is not_limited only to Democratic candi- 
dates. Such Republicans as Kean (12 CD), Canfield (8 CD), Wol- 
verton (1 CD), Frelinghuysen (5 CD), have shown in the past 
that they are not completely indifferent to important issues 
especially when the people are making their weight felt. 

Tremendgus issues are being fought out right now in the 
civil rights field. The open violence of the white supremacists 
against Negro children trying to enroll in school is the sharpest 
expression of these issues. Stevenson “deplores” the violence: takin 


place in the South. Eisenhower says he will not “intervene.” Both 
these positions are unsatisfactory. The labor, Negro, liberal coal- 


ition that supports the Supreme Court decision should bring the | 


issue of Dixiecrat violence right into the center of the campaign 
in our state. 

Stevenson and the Democratic candidates should be asked: 
“What will you do to carry out the Supreme Court decision if you 
are elected?” Eisenhower (who is in office) and the Republicans 
should be asked: “What are you going to do to guarantee that 
every Negro child can attend an integrated school?” 

Party platforms and keynote speeches can pontificate and com- 
promise. But an organized, effective, vocal coalition, fighting for 
action on civil rights, can cut through the fog and force all candi- 
dates to take a clear and unequivocal position—or stand exposed 
if they fail to do so. 
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Shop Talk 


lion” against the Supreme Court: 
decision on school integration in 
the South. 

The action by the Jabor body, 
taken after hearing a report on 
both conventions by president Paul 
Krebs, indicated that labor is tak- 
ing the fight on civil rights into 
the election campaign. It was based 
j on Eisenhower's recent statement 
by taking a do nothing, hands off| that he~would do nothing about, 
attitude” toward the open “rebel-' the terror used to prevent Negro: 


ELECTION CAMPAIGN ON; 
ClO ENDORSES ADLAI-ESTES 


The 1956 election cam is Irving Hodes. Spokesmen said that 
in high gear in New Jersey as both| Kean's voting record is known, but 
parties and labor swung into ac-'knowledge was lacking on Hodes’ 
tion last week. Highlights of the|stand on matters affecting labor. 
week's developments on the politi-| Both were invited te appear before 
cal front was Adlai Stevenson's ap-| the committee. : 
pearance in New Jersey, and initial} The CIO has also endorsed Ro- 
endorsements of candidates by) dino and Addonizio in addition to; 
AFL and CIO political action| Democratic incumbent Harrison! 
bodies. Williams in the 6th Congressional | 

A joint meeting of the CIO) district. : 
poe board er its | ADLAI SPEAKS 
Action Committee, after listening) \ 4 crowd estimated _ variously 
to a report by CIO dent Paul | from 5,000 to 60,000 (depending on 
Krebs, endorsed Adlai Stevenson! whom the estimator favored) heard 
and Estes Kefauver for President} adjai Stevenson speak last Sun- 

ao . ; 
and Vice-President. In taking the day at Palisades Park. Most of his: 
jvote the CIO pledged to “work |talk was devoted to GOP “miscon-| 
vigorously for e election of the | duct” and “corruption.” | 
Stevenson-Kefauver ticket in No-|; @,...n5, Meyner and _ state: 


ve mber. : chairman Brunner also spoke. Ste-| 
| The two Democratic candidates | yenson praised. Meyner's adminis-| 
| will be invited to attend a state- 
| wide political action meeting of the 
'CIO in Newark Oct. 14. tes 
\from all 400 CIO locals be 
present at this meeting to kick off 
‘the labor group's full scale cam- 
paign drive. 


NEWARK, — The New Jersey 
State CIO Executive , meet- 
ing. here last week, vigorously de- 
nounced President Eisenhower for/ 
his failure to take action against 
white supremacist, Dixiecrat force 
and violence in the South. The res- 
olution — charged the Presi- 
dent with “encouraging disrespect 
for American institutions and law 


| 


: 


tration in the state, comparing 
vious GOP administrations un 
orably by comparison. | 

In Union County a real battle 
'was shaping up between incumbent: 
'Democrat. Harrison Williams and} 
Assemblywoman Florence Dwyer 
| Meanwhile, the AFL's Essex \for the 6th Congresional seat. The 
‘County Unit of the Committee for' GOP, split with factional struggles | 
Political Education announced it/in the ‘last’ two elections which, 
had endorsed Democratic incum-| Williams won, is expected to pre-| 
bent Congressmen Peter Rodino | sent a more united stand in this | 
(10th CD) and Hugh Addoniziolelection. William@i@ho has had 
(lith CD) for bags ca The | strong labor support in the past, 
‘committee made no endorsement will probably face a tough contest 
‘for the time being in the 12th with Mrs. Dwyer who has dem-| 
‘CD where the incumbent Robert! onstrated vote getting ability as 
Kean is opposed by Democrat an assembly candidate. | 


FERMENT AMONG NJ POTATO, 
DIARY, POULTRY FARMERS 


HEIGHTSTOWN. — The New 
Jersey countryside is in ferment 
‘today with potato growers, dairy 


ood 
av- | 


t 


creameries in support of a fair price 
for their milk. Farmers who refuse 
to eocperate are also demonstrated 
against. 


: 
| 


children from attending integrated 
schools in the South. 

Krebs himself, fa a leading 
role in the fight made by a group 
of labor, liberal and Negro dele- 
gates for a more forth-right position 
on civil rights at the Democratic 
Party convention held last month 
in Chicago. 


Press Picnic at 
Camp Midvale 


Hundreds of Jerseyans are ex- 
pein to turn out next Sunday 
or the Labor Press Picnic at Camp 
Midvale. The affair will start in 
the morning and Jast way into the 
evening. All sports—baseball, ten- 
nis, basketball, volleyball, hiking— 
and, of course, swimming in Cat 
Midvale’s. famous natural-setting 
million-gallon pool is on the pro- 


am. 

Advance forecasts by the most 
reliable weather predictors indicate 
a fair, sunny, warm day—without 
a trace of Jersey dew. So we will 
see you all there next Sunday Sept. 
23. 

Admission is $1.50 for adults 
and children free. Bring all the 
kids, bring the whole family. En- 


joy an Indian summer Sunday in, 


Camp Midvale in the beautiful 
Ramapo Mountains. : 


ae 
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IT PAYS 10 
REGISTER 


MIDDLETOWN. — The newly 
formed Middletown League of 
Women Voters is offering a $250 
cash prize to the person responsi- 
ble for getting the greatest num- 


ber of people to register for the 
| poor Sa ) 


November ; 
Purpose of the award is to in- 
crease the number of regi 


‘voters in this community... The 


contest runs through Thursday, 
Sept. 27 — final day to register. 
Anvone is eligible to compete for 
the cash award. 


Mrs. John Bohinsky, chairman 
of the League's Get-out-the-vote 
drive, said the contest was de- 
cided on “in view of the registra- 
tion situation, which is about 50 
percent of what it should be.” 

Party affiliations of possible vot- 
ers are no concern of the League. 
All it wants to accomplish is to 


get as many people registered as 


Label Week. .. . Oil and Chemi- 2d poultry farmers organizing, 
Poultry farmers in the Lakewood | joccible. Any one not registered 


Truck Strike | cal Workers Union signed one-year and projecting their demands into 
A one million dollar fund to contract with Celotex. Metuchen, | the 56 election campaign. —Toms River area have already | »y the Sept. 27 deadline will be 

defeat Local 478, AFL Teamsters! giving 130 workers 111% cent pack-| Here in Heightstown 200 potato | convinced one congressional can- ‘ineligible to vote in the presiden- 

is being raised by big truck opera- age increase. . . . Sixty-eight-year- growers, members of the 372 mem-| didate, Sidney Shiff, Democrat, 3rd |tial election this year. 

tors in 24 states. Jersey truck op-| old longshoreman drowned at Port ber N. J. Potato Growers Assicia- | ©-D.. to make their demands ai 

erators have already received) Newark when knocked into bay tion, met last week and threatened | Part of his election campaign. Shiff; Thursday, Sept. 27 is the final 

$100,000 of the huge strike-break-| by falling lumber. . ... AFL paper- to use picket lines to stop move-|™ged the Democratic convention | day to register to vote in New Jer- 


- aried workers at Westinghouse 


i ort SS > 3 
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ing fund. Local 478 members are makers Union signed contract rais- 
striking against a provision in the) ing wages 3% percent for 490 
new agreement that would mean | workers of Personal Products, 
a loss of up to 50 cents an hour.’ North Brunswick. . . . Auto prices 
The strike, now on for two,due to rise average of $100 per 
weeks, is expected to be a long car on 1957 models... . One work- 
one. Negotiations have been held er killed, three injured by blast 
since the strike was called, and; at Picatinny Arsenal. . . . State 
none have been scheduled. Federation of Teacher's Conven- 
tion in Atlantic City Oct. 12.... 

Labor Briefs Seventh annual convention of N.]. 
An NLRB elect; Teamster Joint Council held last 

p ese0u0n among Sal) week in Atlantic City. 


ee -_- —_——— 


Meter, Newark, was won by the 
IUE by 191 votes to 58 for the 
company union. . . . Workers at 
eight east coast shipyards, includ-| 
ing Hoboken, have voted 99.8 per-' 
cent for a strike against Be 
Steel y. Contract expired 


Labor Press Picnic 


Compan Sunday, September 23 
July 23 and the workers want a 
28 cent an hour wage hike plus 
benefits . . . about 1,000 


Camp Midvale | 
involved in the Hoboken : 


eye | vm Bad yd ‘Adults $1.50. © Children Free 


cistai ied” set) 188404) 
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‘ment of potatoes to market—unless 
their price demands were met. 
‘Potato growers having been gettin 
‘only $1.75 per hundredweight al-. 
though spuds are selling in chain: 
stores for $5.00 per hundredweight. | 
The growers ars asking a price of, 
$2.40. The association members 
| represent 90 percent of the potato 
crop to be dug so far this year in 
Jersey. 

Albert Punk, Association presi- 
dent, said the current price is Jess 
than the cost of production. His 
group has threatened to picket 
truck terminals, railroads, stores, 
dealers and other farmers who sell 
below the $2.40 price if their de- 
mands are not met. 


The Tri-State Master Dairy 
Farmers Guild has called on farm- 


ers to-go on a bu strike to. 


‘numerous farm families to the wal 


to adopt a farm policy that would) 
aid poultry farmers, He is making 
the 6 point program of RUMETOUR 
ee coops that have banded to- 

er a main part of his campaign. | 
It has been a long time since 


such ferment, organization and 


action has been seen in the coun-| 


tryside in the “Garden State.” 
Economic conditions are > abe 


and the farmers are mad and fight-' 
ing back. 


. 
." 


| Sejt. 27, Register and 


sey. If you are not registered — 
cannot vote in the November ele 
tions. Don’t delay! Do it todayl 
Register and vote. 


vote if you 
istration deadline is | 2 
aes 


JERSEY CITY. — The Blessed 
Sacrament CYO Golden Knights 


Drum and Bugle Corps, Newark,} t) 
last Sunday retained their National} ni 


Dream Contest Championship in a 
competition here before over 20,- 


. in .a-tow- for \the Sener 
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victory was the! 


Newark Drum and Bugle Corps Wins 
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Dems Cheered 


Special te The Worker 
WASHINGTON. — The Democratic Party’s campaign 
went inito high gear last week, its confidence.in a November 
victory boosted by the Democratic triumph in the Maine 
election Monday. Adlai Stevenson, the party’s presidential 
candidate, hailed the re-election of Democratic Governor 
Edmund Muskie ia the traditional GOP stronghold by the 
largest vote ever received by a gubernatorial candidate. He 
said it indicated that “a national trend to the Democrats is 
still gaining momentum.” What disturbed the Republicans 
about the Maine outcome was that it could not be attributed 


solely to local issues or the per- , 
sonal popularity of young Muskie, 
son of an immigrant Polish tailor. 
‘For the first time since 1934, the 
‘Democrats captured one of the 


Reentered as second ciass matter Oct. Zz, 1043. as the Sen. 
office at New York. N. Y.. under the act of March 3. 1879 
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~The Crusade of the Children 


“And there was a tense mo- 
ment when the Negro students 
left the school and got into 
cars driven by their parents. A 
crowd of 200 gathered about the 
cars and rocks were hurled be- 
fore the police dispersed the 


_ group. 


News item. 


° e o 


By JOSEPH NORTH 

YOU have read the com- 
muniques issued in the war 
against the children. The 
quotation above is not the 
worst; but it is fairly rep- 
resentative. You have doubtless 
read similar ones from Clay, 
Kentucky, or Texarkana, Ark., 
or Houston, or Sturgis. 

Texarkana, for example: The 
crowd reached a peak of 300 

persons at 

8 am. At 

8:15 a Ne- 

gro - operated 

taxicab pulled 

up at the 

school and 

after some 

es <7 hesit ation, 

=, Jessalyn Gray, 

hm 18, and Steve 

Foster, 17, 

got out. “Go 

home, N—--s,” someone in the 

crowd yelled. The boy was 
surrounded. 

One of the white youths 
threw stones and another kicked 
at him. The pair returned in 
about 15 minutes and asked the 
Rangers to escort them into the 
building. The Rangers refused. 

And in Houston: At McRey- 
nolds Junior High School a 14- 


year-old Negro girl and her | 


father were shoved out of the 
registration line-but saved from 
harm by the school principal. 

At Sherman Elementary three 
Negro -children tried to enroll. 


George Nelson, of the National | 


Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, who 
accompanied them, was nearly 
hit by a white man’s fist. In 
both cases the school children 
and their parents were told that 
that the city had decided not 
to integrate schools pending a 
ruling by the Texas Education 
Association of. the Legislature. 

At Clay, Ky., where the roads 
into town show mileposts which 
say “Welcome,” and are signed 
by the local churches, 200 silent, 
staring men and women gathered 
before the ivy-covered entrance 
to the public school and waited 
for a young, frail Negro woman, 
Mrs. James Gordon, who wahts 
to send her age ray: children 
to the school. she arrived 
they stormed her car, broke the 
windshield, and yet she » re- 
turned the next day. 

At Sturgis, 11 miles west of 


RACIST’S DREAM 


| 


state's three Congressional seats 
and had such a hold on a second 
seat that a recount was seen. nec- 
essary. 
. 7 

PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 
at his press conference Tuesday 
denied that the Maine election re- 
sults indicated a national trend 
but GOP leaders in general did 
not attempt to conceal their dis- 
tress. GOP national chairman 
Leonard Hall blamed political ac- 
tivity by the labor movement for 
the Republican setback. He charg- 
ed that labor “pulled a sleeper with 
an all-out last-minute drive to reg- 
ister their vote.” 

There has been, as a N. Y. Times 
writer noted, a gradual shift in 
Maine's economic picture in the 


gives special attention. 


BUT THIS DRIVE was not be- 


wake of growing industrialization,'|ieyed by informed observers te 
as the working population of the!}e the sole reason for the Demo- 
cities and towns increased. It is! cratie triumph in Maine. They saw 
also true that labors political ac- jt also as a continuation of a trend 
tivity has shown new spirit and of nopular disillusionment with the 
energy in recent weeks. (See page Kisenhower GOP-Big Business ad- 


2) 


: 
: 
: 


ministration which gan shortly 


Especially relevant is the drive after the 1952 elections in Congres- 
by the AFL-CIO Committee on sional races in Wisconsin and New 
Political Education to stimulate Jersey and gave the Democra‘s 
voting registration, to which the |contrel of both Houses of Con- 
current AFL-CIO News Reporter gress in 1954. 
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The Tide Is Turning Against 


The Race Hate Mobsters 


Tennessee, Kentucky and West Virginia were still in the Union at mid-week, inte- 
grated schools notwithstanding; and the victories against white supremacy mobs in these |ke’s coattails, insisting that a vote 


states drew from President Eisenhower reluctant support for the desegregatio 
In Clinton, Tenn., where a week! 


A Tribute From the Southland 


feared to send their children to 
school, all was quiet. School at-| 
tendance was reported 75 percent; 
normal, including 12 Negro high 
school students—targets of the mob) 


ago a-2,000-man mob to enforce 
its rule in defiance of federal, state 
and local law, and where parents 


—the National Guard, sent by Gov. 
Frank G. Clements to restore or- 
der, had withdrawn and law was 
being enforced by local authorities. 

Sheriffs and state troopers re- 
storea order in Matoaka, W. Va., 
where jeerin 
all but c down the local high 
school when 29 Negroes were en- 
rolled. At week's end school life, 
with most of the 614 students ‘in 


From courageous Southerners 
in Texas and Florida who are 
smack in the middle of the his- 
toric school integration struggle 


: 


mobs of adults had! 


attendance, was normal without 


the -presence of sheriffs 


troopers, 
* 
STUDENTS were also _inte- 
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come badly-needed  contribu- 
tions, and sweet messages, to 
The Worker fund. 

“This is a time of trial, and 
courage, for all of us down here,” 
writes a Texan. “The straightfor- 
ward way in which your paper 
has been writing these many 


years about the need for unity of 
Negro and white—the _ class 


reasons for the evil division that" 


your great work.” 

Another Texan, a steady sup- 
porter, sends a subscription and 
a $10 contribution, saying only 
she wishes it were “a hundred 
thousand” and that “it_seems we 
must all help to keep the free 
press if we are.to exist at all.” 

The Floridian sends $35 with 
an apology that he is only a 


nm program. | 


‘the unanswered question remain- 
ed as whether Einmsehower's per- 
sonal popularity with the voters 
was sufficient to re-elect his admin- 
istration despite the odor of high 
finance and labor-hating arising 


from his cabinet, his unpopular 


cunning mate, and his McCarthyite 
fellow Republicans. 

The Maine Republican candi- 
dates unabashedly rode astride 


(Continued on Page 13) 


Worker Fund contributed by a 
few people here—non-subscribers 
—who, though some disagree 
with the paper, nevertheless 
want its: existence,” writes. the 
New Mexican. 


a sub—Worker and Daily Worker 
—and $10 “to keep our wonder- 
ful paper going.” 

The reader assails the recent 


Treasury Department's effort to 
“fascist.” 


to the Emergency Committee 
for a Free Prees, c/o The Worker 
at 35 E. 12th St., New York City 


. 


enhower-Nixon team by even one 


lecal union in the country. Several 433 
member board of the AFL-}top aon known to be ae the 3% 


labor will display greater unity in 
this politieal campaign than any 
Pr Se fete. notemnctenting 


® Endorsement of the Steven- 


FOLLOWING UP with speed 
son-Kefauvar ticket by the 170- 


and r the AFL-CIO executive 
-_ eguncil’s endorsement of the Stev- 


(COPE) has Ealear a vigorous 


registration drive. 
Most of the efforts and finances 


enson-Kefauver ticket, the laber |CIO in Chi rs Republicans Dave Beck 
this week. ‘the Stevenson-Kefauver ticket by/even try to put the issue to any @& 
crushing defeat, despite their shout- national Association of Machinists.| Opposite resu Its. 
‘the 600 delegates attending the 
impetus to labor’s campaign. ; 2 ged Internationa] torial race. While Beck di ryed 
| Louis. 
rent issue of the International 
Auto Workers which is ex pectedition of th Liberal P f N 
u rs 0 e ral Party or New Richard Ri 
rong 
dorsement of the Stevenson-Kefau-! Workers Union and several] allied| bid to unseat him. Moreover, F 
The significance of the mass)the ticket by the general council! supporting the Democratic candi- ‘ 
: IUE Leader 
seven weeks until election day} Similar endorsements were com-| THE showdown will come Fri- 
political front within the week On the other hand, there was no cal arm of the AFL unions in the| LLPE. 
By . aft ALLAN ‘Fund diverted to non-partisan or- cities. on such matters, wie be aired. 
a push onto the main ratls when nity. ‘some 8,000 dairy farmers and 10,- 
40,000 in the farm equipment field 
here Saturday, Sept. 15, for an all'the union “using” the dues money|from industrial areas to the rural 
program. 
The gathering, similar in size to rank and file do not want their} Roy Reuther, the UAW's AW's pelt bovs independent role in the elec- 
will hear a keynote address by such a purpose, but for campaigns be followed in the more ‘the speeches of UAW president | 
presidential ticket, Stevenson-Ke-:Jic on issues and voting reeords of tivity. rallies, 
* | Reuther hit hard at the Eisen- gee 
by secret ballot by the delegates.! IT IS expected that heavy em-|deal also on the U. MAZEY 
isi and said it was ruled by General 


meeting notabl | 
movement's political campaign |of the heads of all of the Teamsters iad Maurice Hut- 
The results in the state of Maine! the 1,500 delegates to the conven-'0f their peo below the ones ‘ 
ing that the Demoeratic a e Endorsement of the ticket by]. An indication of Beck's dilemma 
convention 
The high point of labor's po- a full-page praise of 
end with a conference on Saturday} © Endorsement of the Steven- 
fulmepacior nt the state's IBT locals 
to bring 3,000 delegates wm York, the political expression of the 
ver ticket by an overwhelming unions Brewster, head of the IBT's pow- 
conference in the Masonic Templejof the Textile Workers Union of| dates. 
count a maximum for labor. ing just as fast as union top bodies|day in San Francisco when Labor's! makes endorsements. The locals of|1 
were: ‘evidence of endorsement of the Eis- state, holds its convention and! In actual practice, it is indicated, 
DETROIT.—Labor's 1956 elec- ganization, only one member has! The precinct workers have com- 
THE nt of close to 
3,000 delegates from 1,000 UAW! The hue and cry of the GOP'000 members of the Michigan 
will be a major concen of the 
day . work for backing candidates whom the!areas for united political 
a convention of the 1,660,000 money spent en. The Citizenship'cal action director is to! tion campaign. Evidence of push 
UAW president Walter Reuther|to get people to register to vote,'states where the union has Reuther made here rir he and 
fauver. candidates. 
hower~Administration, charging it 
The delegates will also hear a.phasis will be placed on preeinct)C 
Motors. | generally to dedicate themselves. to 


was building up to a high levell| ® Unanimous ie nse of cheson of the Ca ters, may not 3 
where the Republicans suffered a tion of the $00.000-member Inter-|level for fear they'll provoke the 
had CIO endorsement, also gave is the situation in California's sena- 

Unioa of Ebsctrical Workers in St. 
litical buildup is set for this week- Senator Kuchel jin the cur- 
by the 1,600, 000-member United | son- Kefauver ticket by the conven- 

are reported worki ly om 
3,500 locals — the country. En- International Ladies Garment:candidate who is “making a 
vote is a foregone conclusion. ©’ Unanimous endorsement of|erful Western region, is reported 
in Detroit is its power to make the America. * 
Other developments on labor's! or conventions hold their meetings.| League for Political Action, politi-| the IBT are a major factor in the)* 
tion campaign train will really get taken advantage of this opportu- bined their efforts: with those of eilitiaies 
250,000 workers in Michigan, and 

local unions across the nation come |here in Michigan has been against Farmers Union, thus out, 

E conference will strengthen 
member union of aute workers, Fund has never been spent for|make a report urging ge this ition was 
callmg for the endersement of'and to acquaint the general eral pub- zation and to be part of CO ac-| Stevenson spoke at. Labor Day 

This proposal will be voted on . THE conference is expected to 
: with being a Big Business regime 
report_ from Emil Mazev, UAW|COPE organization, similar to what 
Pia A set a tone for criticism of!a world of peace, freedom and so- 


secretary-treasurer. The report’ ' prevails in Michi For the last! Mazey is expected to be a major 
will show that more than a month | two years the Cl] PAC has set up figure in this, for he has been ag-| the 
has passed since the UAW execu-'a precinct organization, encom-| gressive in his denunciation of vs te Bes a 
tive board decided that any mem- | passing all precincts, wards and, White Citizens Councils, whom he ag in the U. 


ber who did not agree with top'Congressional Districts in Detroit,jterms the Ku Klux Klan of 1956. |has 
snl on political matters could|Flint, Pentiac, Jackson, Grand|The claim that some locals of/enhower to mean ral Motors.” | to. the 1956 election with every 


ve his portion ‘of the dues dollar | Rapids, Muskegon, Saginaw, Bay| UAW and members in the South! Also he called repeatedly for|thing this great and ousisilel 
ordinarily put im the Citizenship City, the State's key industrial ' are opposed to the union’s stand’ organized labor and the yeh aae ee 


INVESTMENT 
in 
COLONIALISM 


By Labor Research Association Disect investment profits of 
WE are becoming specu- $2846 million were almost 
lators in colonialism. That 


is the real si of 


pectin er emmare gr in Labor} cial justice. 

that general; THE national UAW political ac- 
. Constitution! tion meet will endeavor to move 
under Eis-' the 1,680,000 member unions in- 


a el 


the postwar foreign investments 
of U. S. corporations have been 
in industrial raw materials and 
foodstuffs to take out of other 
countries, rather than in projects 
for manufacture of goods to sell 
in these countries. 


EGRO AFFAIRS 


ot eae Teachers 
ad Atatbnmadinns Appeal te ike 
EIGHT dismissed teachers mee ee eee a 
* 


have brought suit for return to turnout at a 
their jobs in the Moberly school 
district of Missouri. The Negro 
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a new study of foreign in- 
vestments by the Commerce 
Department. These holdings, pri- 
vate and government approach- 
ed $45 billion in 1955, four times 
the 1939 total. The direct in- 
vestments of U. S. ations 
reached $19 billion. are 
the most important. They get 84 
percent of all foreign investment 


profits, and are- growing at an 
accelerated pace in 1956. 


The conservative line on aid 
to development of backward 
countries stresses these direct in- 
vestments. Let Inciia, Egypt, re 
create a “favorable climate” and 

American corporations, with 
sen sas know-how — Ameri- 
ean enterprises, in 
and build them up induct. 
— supplying them with dol- 
in the government re- 


cae Profits on 


investments totalled a 


at the rate of about 15 percent «4 


FAG a 
icac 5 wa? tas iusc berg en a 4ew sp hg hl? 


Australia than in all of Asia, 


these corporations took out much . 


more than they put in, their ac- 
tivities made other countries 
B90 a b ag richer. The 


— is 
rely Eiced ‘by by the pubkis 
fom which omit even larger 
sums in hidden and indirect 
profits from foreign investments. 
* 


FOREIGN investment profits 
are becoming more and more 
vital in the U;: S. corporate . 
picture and the dividend 
of the wealthy. aes 1950 
and 1955 its of U. cor- 
ST consent, while cheksen enetit 

percent, w tax p 
from all. bout the 


Industrial investments are con- 
centrated not where they are 
needed for basic development, 
but im competition with. other 
— in already - developed 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


10-Hour Day Enacted By PennIn18 
Women Textile Workers 


WOMEN WORKERS in Penn- 
sylvania can take a bow for their | 
part in winning the 10-hour day 
in this state. 

It happened in 1845. At that} 
time it was not uncommon for 


——— to be getting thirteen 
even fourteen hours a day from 
their help. ie 
Three years later, in 1848, the’ fF 
10-hour day became law in Penn-' 
sylvania—the second state in the 
Union to win this advanced legis- 
lation. 
The story about how Pennsyl- 
j workers over a oes 
dred years ago applied the pressure | 
that brought about the law is told 
in “The History of the Labor Move- 
ment -in the United States” by 


S 


a 


to operate n a thirt fourteen 


day was instituted in the New 
England mills, they would imtro- 
‘duce it in Pennsylvania. 

| “The Pittsburgh girls turned to 
their sisters brothers in the 


sociation and urged 


g. 
8 


‘Pennsylvania arrangements had 
September 15 1845, been made for ‘continuing the war- 
girls deocathod fare.’ . 
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- Publisher Gets 
OK on Trip to 
Soviet Mid-Asia 


the 
ork.} HARRISBURG, Pa. — The pub- 
remain at work Jisher of the local Evening News— 
from factory to} Edwin F. Russell—has left for a 
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He said his object is to investigate | 
“Communist claims of industrial 
and agricultural progress in that! 
area.” 

Russell will be accompanied by} 
S. I, Newhouse, Jr., an executive) 
‘of the Newark, N. J. Star-Ledger. | 
Both ae pees for the | 


: 


mile journey 


former correspondent for the Amer- 
ican Daily Worker—Ed.) to be al- 
support, /lowed on suclh.a tour in this part 
of Asia. | 

have the); They will travel by way of 
any length Ceneva, Switzerland, with stop- 
overs at Karachi, Pakistan ital; 
Samarkand, Tashkent, ra, 


1 Turkmenia. Egypt and India are 
‘also included in their itinerary. | 


Keystone Labor} 


Union Insurance Agents Win - 
Strike in “Insurance” 


BETHLEHEM. Pa.—The longest strike in tne history of the 
insurance “industry” has been won by 376 “debit” agents of the 
Home Life Insurance Co. of America, who picketed the company’s 
offices for 119 days. | 

The AFL-CiO Insurance Workers Union, which represents 
the workers, has ratified a new three-year contract under which its | 
members are $5 a week better off through varieus increases in. : 
ee commissions and bonuses. Grievance procedures have 


improved. 

“The settlement is the greatest’ victory in the history ef mili- 
tant insurance industry trade unionism,” lared IWA secretary- 
treasufer Arthur H. Higginson, who was in charge of the negotia- 
tions. He said the union had secured most of its demands, 

“We proved conclusively,” he declared, “that our member- 
ship was willing to take on this insurance company for as long as 
necessary to protect the union and win the gains to which it was 


en 
Chester Times Clesed by Lockeut 

CHESTER, Pa.—The Chester Times, local daily, was closed , 
down last week by a lockout of its 61 employes comprising those 
in its advertising, business, circulation, editorial and maintenance 
They are represented by the Greater Philadelphia 
Newspaper Guikd, 10 


According to 
a new contract to replace ane which ex- 
of contention was over a number of | 


of 
seul wae: Si wer ats kes 
ee ee would weaken the contract. One 
thes coor = mig aciemam enabling the union to demand 
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Paved Way 


| ings sponsored by its boards and agencies must be held where “ 
facilities used sy connection with meeting are | . 

of do Waeatl Canosa Mod ak Oe Eecinliad ak ene 

| of the ial Genera xe Evan l and F . 
Church, which met here Sept. 5. - 

The resohation, passed unanimously after an hour and a half 

debate, called upen its 2,750 congregations all over the countryv— 


een “ 
| 
ever, that the moment the at TWO YEARS LATER, in 1847,} 


‘hour law in New Hempshire. The; 


New England Workingmens As-| 
them to inten-. 


ify their fight for the ten-hour day, 
eign assuring them that in Western | 


when the bosses found a way to 
‘nullify the ten-hour law. But that’s 


“This appeal did not go un. 


20,000 mile tour of Central Asia. | 


Uzbekistan, Khirgiz, Kazakstan and | he peak employment level of'here on there should be improve- 


Out of South's 


Max Pyle, Guild international representative in | 
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epeeeeets a membership of about 800,000—to support fully the 
, ciple of imtegsation ip accordance with th: Supreme Court's 
n. They are to “explore and support constructive programs 
toward integration in their respective communities.” | 

“Nene af us and no group is justified in adopting an attitude 
of complacent superi toward others. We cannot eenvincingly 
urge inclusiveness on ot unless’ we as Christian congregations 
are willing to take steps toward integration in eyr own fellowship 
of worship and service,” the statement warned. 

The denomination has 150 congregations in 12 southern states, 
some of which have laws barring inter-racial gatherings. These 
delegates yg chores the decision. 

_ While declaring that this country should “continue its strong 
military position” ... , the Synod urged a “persistent search {or 
ways to transform suspicious co-existence into fri competi- 
tion, and this finally imto eooperation through all useful means in- 
cluding the United Nations and its related agencies, and especially 

more generous assistance to technical and economic assistanee pro- 
page. 


grams. 

Labor Congressman Reports His Activities 

READING, Pa.—Declaring that/his observations on the goings-on; increased production, scientific and 
he had “always felt strongly thatjin Congress and his views -| technical advances. 
an informed and alert citizenry is|ing national and international af-| “The real challenge which Con- 
one of the most important founda-) fairs, establishing a unique pre- gress must face,” declares Rhodes, 
tions of our democratic form of|cedent. : “is that ef automation and abund- 
government,” Congressman George anee.” He says the job is to “chan- 
M. Rhodes, of Berks County, has} THE LAST (84th) Congress, ac-|,¢] more of a a ive genius 
circulated the voters with a report cording to his repert, “took some|in the fields of manufactured goods 
detailing his activities as their rep- important strides forward, but the;and farm commodities into the 
resentative. The report was ws was not whet it shouldihands ef the MELLIONS OF 
published in the Congressional|have been to meet successfully) AMERICANS NOW EXISTING 
Record at his own e : the cha e ef automation,,ON MERGER PENSIONS, SUB- 

Rhodes has, in addition, during|abundanee surpluses. The av-i\STANDARD DIETS AND LIV- 
his term of office broadcasted/erage citizen did not property| INC IN SLUM HOUSING. 
share in the prosperity created by} “Children are attending inade- 


20% DROP SINCE DECEMBER Sf<2= === 
NOTED IN AUTO PAYROLLS 


abundance. .. 
“The cost of living remains high 
Auto manufacturing payrolls to be nearing 300,000. 
have dropped by 20 percent since! The WSJ expects that “from 


the first step in cracking the seven- 
ty-two hour week in New England 
came with enactment of the ten-! 


following year, the same victory 
was won in>\Pennsylvania. In that 
year, also, another New England 
state—Maine—followed suit. 

The Pennsylvania women had to 


conduct another hard stru | 
to: 


a story to be told later on this | 


- oe 


and continues to be a hardship on 
unemplo workers, their fami- 
ilies, small farmers, and the milliov:s 
of our retired senior citizens wo 
‘struggle to exist on inadequate 
— or social security bene- 
fits.” 


743,000 last December, aceording ment.” | * 
to a survey by the Wall Streeet! Car production this year has) THE CONGRESSMAN states 
Journal. ‘been running 27.5 percent below his readiness “without expense” to 
The paper acknowledges, how- : last year's for the same months. uae pre elas nen oe 
ever, that the payroll figures it re-; Last week's output was more than debate POG ERAGE Fn BIO AR OS 
ceived from the five car-assembling 39 percent below last year's. | portance.” 
companies do not count as unem-| The pickup is expected with the, This acceptance of the fullest 
ployed the tens of thousands of start ef new model productioin, ea ean falls oe nangge 
workers laid off for model change But General Motors is still to have | akin himself available. for their 
overs. | its exepcted three-week layoff for needs has, together with his vot- 


does not cover the part-supply. 
firms whese employment dropped 
just as heavily. Total unemploy- 
ment in auto plants is estimated 


Negroes Shut 


calls. 


‘Condemn Senators 
(Continued from Page 16) {Mifflin and 


Perry; Paul L. Wag- 


E 


if 
uf 


Northumberland, Snyder, 
and Robt. D. File 


New Industries 


CINCINNATI, Sept. 9 (FP).— 
Negro manpower is being kept out 
of the south’s industrial expansion 
picture; according to Julius A. 
Thomas of the Nat'l. Urban League 
in.a report to the league's annual 
convention here. | 

Only 10 percent of 261,000 
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500 Claymont, Delaware, Negro Steelworker 
For Democratic Practices in Union and By Co 


By RICHARD HENRY BARNES 
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SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 1956 


| Address all correspondence to 
ROBERT KLONSKY, Editor and Circulation Manager 
P.O. Box 4517, Philadelphia, 31, Pa. 


— | 


A Thought fer Constitution Week 


TOMORROW (SEPT. 17) marks the beginning of Constitution 
Week, as proclaimed by President Eisenhower. 

We would suggest that the administration of the President 
nationally and all state administrations seek earnestly to apply the 
provisions of that historic document to the respective spheres within 


which each 
of the Bill of 
ments of the right to vote on 
account of race, color or pre- 
vious condition of servitude). 
We would further suggest 
that our readers celebrate the 
week by urging the President to 
enforce the desegregation deci- 
sion of the U.S. Supreme Court 
in the southern states. This deci- 
sion like the Constitution itself, 
is a part of the laws of the land. 


PGH. AFL IS FOR 
7 REPS., 26 DEMS 


PITTSBURGH. — The Central 
Labor Union, which represents 119. 
affiliated locals, voted after 


election seven Republican candi- 
dates in Allegheny County and 26 
Democrats, 

‘The Republicans are Congress- 
men James G. Fulton, 27th (South-| 


side) District, and Robert J. Cor-. 


bett, 29th (Northside) District; 


rates. This particularly applies to the enforcement 
ights and the 15th Amendment (prohibiting abridg- 


KEYSTONE POLITICS 


‘higher paying jobs. : 


CLAYMONT, Del.—Five hundred Negro steel workers from me Cla 


of the Colorado Iron and Fuel Company attending a meeting here last Satur 


heard Harold A, Beauford Jr., 


cuse the company of using delay- 
ing tactics to maintain discrimina- 
tory practices ‘now in force at the 
plant. 

The FEP committee chairman 
emphasized that the company had 
accepted several proposals pre- 
sented to it by this committee. 

Among these are: 

® that the incentive plan of pay 
for the shear crews will be com- 
puted on a daily basis instead of 
the previous 40-hour week basis. 
This means a bigger “take-home” 
pay for the all-Negro shear crews. 


® that all reports on tonnage be 
posted on the “Bulletin board daily. | 

The company to date has taken 
no action on requests to remove 
all signs regarding race, whereever 
posted in the plant and that job: 
discrimination be ended | by elim- 
inating the “unit system” whereby 
all Negroes hired as laborers are 
unable to advance to skilled or 


Senator Duff to Be Republican 
‘Hatchet Man’ In Pa. Campaign 


By JAMES DOLSEN 


| PHILADELPHIA. 
publican hope of swee 
sylvania in this fall's twee. fi de- 
pends upon whether President Eis-' 
‘enhower retains that extraordinary 
|personal hold upon the 


dency four years ago. 
U.S. Senator Duff, who has been 


‘selected by the machine to be its | 


‘“hatchetman” in the campaign, | 


voters, eral 
heated discussion to endorse for which swept him into the Presi-| areas” because of long continued, 


Eight of 


‘sented by Republicans. 


— The Re-| them were elected in 1952 by a) are with one exception in 
xing Penn-| narrow majority, receiving slightly| counties in which coal mining is 


over half of the votes cast. 


These _ districts include 
large areas designated by the Fed- 
authorities as “distressed 


cc iow 


Congressmen 
Alvin R. Bush 
Jos. L. C arrigg 


| pitched the organization s fight on} Ivor D. Fenton 


an 


| 
in hi 


the coat-tail 
Eisenhower’ 
dress to the State 
‘Committee meeting in Pittsburgh 


“Win-With-| Leon H. Gavin 
is keynote ad-| Carroll D. Kearns 


Republican, 


Walter M. Mumma 
John P. Saylor 


chairman of the mill Fair 


nt mill 
y evening 
mployment Committee ac- 


nelebonl ‘assured his fellow in 
workers that in cooperating in this 
effort they should have no fear of 
losing their jobs. All the commit- 
tee requests is that the company 
enforce a union rule which assures 
all union members equal job op- 
portunities. 

He also stated that in the event 
management and the ee, union 
did not respond favorably, Presi- 
dent David J. scene’ of the 
United Steelworkers would per- 
sonally come to the Claymout 
lant, meet with the workers and 

elp negotiate with the company 
for enforcement of the anti-segre- 


gation rule of the union, 
* 


THE COMMITTEE'S secretary 
—Edward R. Featherstone, Jr.,— 
took the floor to remark that he 
had noticed a statement posted on 
the mill Bulletin Board to. the et- 
fect that this company while do- 


They 


unemployment, 
the 


large- -scale 


the main industry. 


THE CONGRESSMEN invol- 
ved and the distressed areas in) 
their districts are shown in the! 
following table, 

Distressed Areas (Counties 
Columbia, Clinton, Montour 
Lackawanna 
Schuylkill, Northumberland 
Jefferson 
Erie 
Juniata 
Armstrong, Cambria, Indiana 


ing overnment work offered fair 
employment without discrimina- 
tion. He pointed out that if this 
were true, eon + workers should 
have no trouble securing jobs 
such as crane operators, machin- 
ists, foremen,. or any higher pay- 
ing jobs if they have the necessary 
qualifications and senority. 

It was further stated. from the 
floor that if the Colorado Company 
did not desist in its delaying tactics 
they were now carrying on to pre- 
vent the introduction of more de- 
mocracy in the mill, the Depart- 
ment of Labor in both State and 
Federal Governments would be 
re that discrimination exists 

ere 

The rally ended with an appeal 
from the committee chairman for 
a large turnout of workers at the 
next regular meeting of the U.S.A. 


Local No. 3182, bargaining unit 


of the 1,700 workers employed at 
the Claymont plant. 
* 


THE DRIVE of the Negro work- 
ers here to eliminate. discrimina- 
tory practices in the mill began 
early this summer when a group of 
Negro members of the union or- 
ganized themselves into a social 
club and effected a large turnout 
of Negroes at a number of local 
union meetings. As a consequence 
Local 3182 passed a resolution set- 
ting up a committee to negotiate 
the demands of the 900 Negroes 
‘employed in the mill. 


Where’s Merger? 
Unionist Asks 


PITTSBURGH.—What's become 
of the promised merger of the AFL 
and CIO at state and local levels 
within P lvania, is a question 
sharply r by an editorial in the 
official organ of Local 590 of the 
Food Employes, affiliated with the 
AFL Meatcutters & Butcher Work- 
men’s Union. 

The paper—Local 590 News— 
declares that the two labor 


Mifflin, Somerset, Snyder, Union 
Blair, Centre, Clearfield 


Frank Kopriver, Jr., state senator, 


last week. 
43rd (Duquesne) District, who is s| ane eee 
also mayor of Duquesne; and for Pennsylvanians will remember J 


‘that Duff injected this same slogan| Probably the voters of those dis-' 
the General Assembly —John J. into the Philadelphia city election | tricts don't realize it but last May) 


| Richard M. Simpson 


ps 
had joined at the top level “ ite 
much greater difficulties” than are 
involved within this state. Yet a 
ear afterwards there is no merger 


‘better. That was the headline giv- 
fin his talk by the Pittsburgh Post-/y 


Vaughan, 12th (Pittsburgh) Dis- last year, warning, in addition, that 4 Senator Duff declared at an “In- 
and defeat for the Republican nominee vest in America Week” dinner in. 


trict; John R. Haudenshield 
Edwin C. Ewing, 15th (Carnegie) 
District; and Raymond E. Wilt, 
17th District, All are present As- 
semblymen. 


The Democrats endorsed 


| 
in- | 


for Mayor would be a repudiation | 
‘of the President. The Republicans 
’'suffered an overwhelming defeat.’ 


' - 
THE CHARACTER of the Re-) 


clude two for reelection to Con- publican campaign in this state is | 


gress—Herman P. Eberharter, 28th 
Distirct, and Elmer Holland, 30th’ 


forecast in the emphasis laid by) 


Duff on the claim that the Eisen-| 


District; two for the State Senate—|hower policies have brought peace | 
George J. Sarraf, 38thDistrict, and ‘and proseprity to the American 


Joseph M. Barr, 43rd District. The: 


remaining 22 are candidates for the | 


General Assembly. No endorse- 
ments were made in the 2nd (Pitts- 
burgh) and the 13th (McKeesport) 
legislative districts. The only Negro 
among those endorsed is Matt $ 
Anderson for the first legislative 
district. 
The Democratic slate of candi- 


_— for top state posts plus the 
for U. S. Senator of 


Joseph S. Clark, Jr., also received! 


the CLU’s approval. 


All the endorsed candidates were 
receiving the CLU’s support “on 
the basis of what the candidates 


uke 
vali 


ea 


people. 

The proseprity claim will have: 
a real testout in nine Congression- 
al districts in Pennsylvania repre- 


Philadelphia that conditions in) 
this country could not be much 


CORRECTION 


A typographical error oc. 
curred in our Sept. 9 article on 
a subscription fund for the 
grandson of the late Henry J. 
Turner. The sentence should 
have read, “. . . it was on the 
premises of the Inquirer that 
Turner was murdered,” instead 
of “.. . it was on the qoeniiees, 


f 


}ator has proposed in Congress to 
~ 


/been generally associated with the; 


ete.” 


'Gazette. 
* 


WHAT LITTLE relief the sen-/ 


relieve economic depression among 
hundreds of thousands of Pennsyl- 
vanians has = about only as his 
term of o is coming to a 
close, has ‘had. little effect and has) 


expansion of militarism. Illustrat- 
ing the last named were his activi- 
ties in negotiating an $18,879,000 
Navy contract that will directly: 
benefit the Bethlehem Steel Corp., 
according to the AP ’ (Aug. 22), 22). 


—— - wee 


ore —=—- 


=Condemn Pa. State Senators’ ‘Cowardly’ Acts 


HARRISBURG, -Pa. — Blasting 
ithe “cowardly and unworthy” re- 
‘fusal of the whole group of Re- 
iblican State Senators (23) to al- 
ow nine proposals backed by or- 
nized labor to come to a vote in: 


ithe last session of the legislature, 
fos | the executive board of the Penn- 


_|sylvania Federation of Labor de- 
clared it would spread this charge) P®Y 


throughout the state as part of its 


.| political campaign. 


The facts are presented in the 
form of a leaflet entitled _ 


‘as follows: 


..| FIRST LI 


The proposals, -exceptin 
for a minimum Png: ad 


“Thu domibed Bogie th. 


jor 


was originally introduced in the 
State Senate where it had been 
referred to a Republican-dominated 
committee and buried. 


These-bills would have provided 


® restricting injunctions in labor 
disputes 
® banning sex discriminaiton in 
a 

® prohibiting: working women 
more than six consecutive days 

without at least one day of rest © 
® Making wages due workers a 
® repealing legislation forbid- 
g strikes by employes of pu 
and providing “wo means 
for Ramen such dispu 


a ar SCALES 


them. 


blic| sibility-that of a voselation dis- 


MINIMUM pay for all workers in 
the state who are not under the 
Federal Minmum Wage Act 


® requiring an employer to 
furnish gloves and other personal 
protective devices free of charge 

Despite everything labor tried, 
the Republican-controlled Senate. 
committees to which the House- 
passed measures had been referred 
refused to report them out so that 
ALL Senators could have voted on 


IN VIEW of a ‘bipartisan agree- 
ment for adjournment by. May 22,/ 
the unions had only one last Pos-) 
charging the I or fur- 
ther consideration of 


the bills. 
RE-| However, each of the = 
ppt joa Senators voted to kill 


| Senators, who const 


reasluiites: The 10° Kieenorieiel 
‘he resins. 


in this state despite the fact that 
the heads of each of the two labor 
councils involved—Joseph P. Mc- 
‘Donough of the AFL and Harry 
Boyer of the ClO-are “two of the 
finest labor leaders.” The rank and 
file of the labor movement had 
evéry reason to expect achieve- 
ment of the merger from their — 
‘leadership, according to the edi- 
torial. 

Author of the editorial is Clifton 
C. Caldwell, president of Local 
590, which has about 7,000 mem- 
bers. He is also a leading officer of 
the Pennsylvania Council of the 
Meatcutters & Butcher Workmen, 
which has some 25,000 members 
in the state. 

The 97 also turns the heat 
on John A. Feigel, president of 
the local Central Labor Union, 
and Anthony J. (Chick) Federoff, 


[head of the Steel City Industrial 


